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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Board of Directors of the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, in accordance with law and usage, 
Bubmit to the Legislature their annual report for the year 1859. 
Vt the close of the year 1858, there were three hundred and five 
pupils in the institution. During the year just cjosed, forty- 
eight pupils have been admitted, and four former pupils re-ad- 
mitted, making the whole number under instruction within 
the year 1859, three hundred and fifty-86ven. Of these, fifty- 
nine have returned to their friends, leaving in the Institution 
at the close of the year, two hundred- and ninety-eight pupils, 
whose names and residences will appear from the accompt^nying 
catalogue. There is a small decrease in numbers from the pre- 
vious year, owing to several of the pupils having, from various 
causes; failed to return after vacation. 

The income of the Institution for the calendar year, 185^, itt- 
cludixkg appropriations from the last Legislature, intended to make 
good deficiencies in the appropriations of former years, amounted 
to seventy thousand three liundred and uinety-seven dollars and 
seventy-five cents, and the disbursements, including the balance of 
three thousand five hundred and sixty-eight dollars and fourteen 
cents due the treasurer on the settlement of last year's account, 
have been seventy thousand six hundred and sixteen dollars and 
sixty-nine cents, leaving, on the first day of January, 1860, a bal- 
ance due the treasurer of two hundred and eighteen dollars and 
ninety-four cents. 
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TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITUR1C8. 

For Groceries and Provisions. 

Butchers' meats, 59,843 lbs., $4,189 95 

Fresh fisb, 771 lbs, 71 91 

Fresh shad, 178, 47 88 

Salted mackerel, 1 bbl., 14 50 

Salted codfish, 5 quintals, 22 57 

Salted pork, 3 bbls., 25 lbs., 54 31 

Smoked ham, 1,031 i lbs., 140 35 

Smoked tongues, 1 doz., 9 60 

Sausages, 54 lbs., 7 89 

Poultry, 931 i lbs., 162 61 

Oysters, 600 1 7 50 

Butter, 16,570 lbs., 3,575 05 

Cheese, 626 lbs 68 32 

Lard. 944 lbs,.: 121 07 

Flour, 460 bbls 3,143 14 

Carting flour, Ac, 118 19 

Indian and oat meal, 16 27 

Buckwheat and hominy, 13 59 

Rice, 3,326 i lbs, 154 47 

Sugar, brown, 3,937 lbs, 357 30 

Sugar, white, 1.882 do 186 37 

Molasses, 1,201 galls., 507 47 

Coffee, 2,184 lbs 348 13 

Roasting coffee, 3 32 

Tea, Young Hyson, 424 lbs., 212 75 

Tea, Oolong, 132 i lbs., 75 48 

Eggs, 151 06 

Milk, 3,540 quarts, 218 25 

Crackers, 215 lbs, 21 49 

Potatoes, 157 bbls, 435 95 

Sweet potatoes, 4 bbls, 14 00 

Apples, 44 bbls, 122 96 

Dried apples, 169 lbs, 20 33 

Raisins, 6 boxes, 12 77 

Almonds, 10 00 

Carried forward, $15,536 80 



. 
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Brought forward, $15,236 80 

Peaches, 15 baskets, 32 12 

Berries, 2,995 baskets, 133 49 

liemons, 12 00 

Ice, 12,436 lbs, 62 18 

Beans, 6J bushels, 12 16 

Cranberries, 10 quarts, 11 31 

Citron, 4 75 

Pears, 3 '75 

Melons, 2 bbls, 4 59 

Salad oil, 9 75 

Malt, 2i bushels 3 63 

Hops, 72J lbs, 18 12 

Ammonia, ^ 10 00 

Spices, 22 97 

Vinegar, lOi bjbls, 31 25 

Cider, 2i bbls, 7 88 

Salt, 10 sacks, .• 21 07 

Pepper, ^0 lbs, ^ • 7 18 

Mustard, 2 cans, 3 62 

Ginger, 42 lbs, 3 36 

Saloratus, 6 16 

Brandy, 2J gallons, 11 88 

Salaries and wages. 

Principal, professors and teachers, $11,478 54 

Steward, matron and assistant, 1,200 00 

Housekeeper, baker and cook, 486 00 

Waiters, chambermaids and laborers, . . 987 75 

For clothing. 

Black cloth, 134 yds., $189 90 

Cassimere, 237 yds., ^ 164 15 

Marseilles vesting, 6 yds., s 4 72 

Flannel, 179 yds., : 37 97 

Canton flannel, 92 yds., 8 50 

Coat8,75,... 267 13 

Pants, 33, 92 75 

Vests, 65, 85 00 

Rubber shoes, 8 pairs, 7 50 

Gaiters, 18 pairs, 33 50 

Carried forward, $891 12 $29,822 31 



$15,670 Q2 



14,152 29 
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Brought forward, $89112 $29,822 31 

6o>8 caps and hats, 101, 56 27 

Muslin, 2,293 yds., 255 38 

Prints, 1,701 yds., 119 15 

Delaine, 544 yds.,..: 92 03 

DeBege, 12 yds, 2 40 

Swiss muslin, 6^ yds., 2 28 

Cashmere, 36 yds., .* 11 10 

Alpacca, 42 yds., 9 66 

Jaconet, 185 yds., 34 94 

Silk, 26 3-4 yds., 18 98 

Cambric, 199 yds., 13 54 

Linen check, 77, 14 73 

Challies,ll, 3 41 

Cutting dresses, ^ 9 87 

Bonnets, 27, 20 75 

Bonnets, altering and trimming, 30 11 

Hoods, 4 1 4 doz., • 22 04 

Hose, 43 1-2 doz., 105 99 

Gloves, 10 1-4 doz., 25 58 

Handkerchiefs, 27 doz., 48 63 

Collars, 28, 9 82 

Lace and ribbons, cord, Ac, 56 94 

Thread, needles, &c., 33 37 

Buttons, 3 gross, 3 98 

Spool cotton and silk, 49 doz., 20 68 

Shawls, 30, 63 75 

Cloaks,9, 49 50 

Drawers and undershirts, 7| doz., 43 07 

Shirts, 19, 37 50 I 

Boofrs, and repairing, 44 50 

Scissors, 3-4 doz 2 25 

Suspenders, 8 doz., 14 50 

Castile soap 3 92 

Indelible ink, 2 00 

Brushes, tooth, 4 doz., 2 51 

Combs, ivory, 3 doz., , ' 3 15 

Combs, dress, 10 doz., 6 79 

Shoe blacking, 4 doz.. 3 00 

Shoe brushes, 18, .--* 3 75 

Carried forward, $2,258 94 $29,822 31 
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Brought forward, * $2,258 94 #29,822 31 

Comforters, 4 doz., 11 25 

Cravats, 1 doz., ^.. 4 50 

Skirt8,12, 19 37 

Whalebone and reeds, ^. 4 10 , 

Thimbles, 3 26 

Hooks and eyes, 4 gross, 4 62 

Trunk locks and keys, ..' 2 37 

Cutting hair, 10 06 

Funeral expenses, ,^^, .25 25 

Cash advanced pupils, 1,117 26 

3,460 98 

For clothing and cash advanced pupils, 

per foregoing account, $3,460 98 

For shoes and repairs for pupils, shoe 

shop account, ^ 1,476 06 

For clothes, making and trimming for 

pupils, tailor's account, 364 49 

Total for clothing, $5,301 53 

Buildings and Repairs. 

Paid Nason & Dodge on account of bill 
of steam pipes, registers, fittings, en- 
gineer's tools, &c., ^ $1,155 79 

Paid for setting 22 granite window lin- 
tels in school house, 110 00 

Paid for cutting granite coping for tow- 
ers, ^ 103 50 

Paid for altering roof, slate, gutters and 

labor, for towers, 141 07 

Paid for tin roof and galvanized iron 

gutters,..:... 137 57 

Paid for sinking well, 159 04 

Paid for iron sky light for chapel roof,. 250 00 
Paid for lightning rod on chapel building, 43 56 
Paid for 17 barrels lime and cartage, . . 25 13 
Paid for 19 barrels cement and cartage, 28 50 
Paid for 1,000 hard brick and cartage, 7 00 
Paid for 2,000 Milwaukie brick and cart- 
age ' 63 77 

Carried forward, $2,224 93 $33,283 29 
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Brouht forward, _ /. $2,224 93 $33,283 29 

Paid for 60 loads building sand and 

cartage, 33 15 

Paid for 24 bbls white sand and cartage, 1 1 37 

Paid for 1 bbl. plaster, lath, 4 bundles, 2 15 

Paid for 336 feet flagging, (extra size.). 60 00 
Paid for 96 feet flagging, $11.02; 42 

lineal feet curb, $9.28, 20 30 

Paid for 400 lineal feet drain pipe, with 

elbows, Ac, $66; cartage, $6.88, 12 88 

Paid for 400 tons building stone, 251 28 

Paid for hauling stone from dock, 35 00 

Paid mason* and plasterers, 313^ days' 

work 605 31 

Paid laborers, 593^ days' work, 564 00 

Paid stone cutters, 38 days' work, 63 33 

Paid for lumber and cartage, 217 91 

Paid carpenters' wages, 269 J days, 505 12 

Taid for tin hot air pipes, 9 23 

Paid for Edney's pump 45 00 

Paid for plumbing, 15 25 

Paid for painting, 1 19 62 

Paid for white lead, 100 lbs., 8 50 

Paid for linseed oil, 10 gallons, 1 00 

Paid for hardware, 61 41 

Paid for glass, $23.10; glue, $14.96,... 38 66 
Paid for nails, $15.12; sash cord, $3.24; 

sand paper, 28c., 1 18 64 

Paid for telegraph wire, $5.50 ; repairing 

locks, 90c.; repairing sledge, $1.12, . 1 52 

Paid for hire of team, 6 days, 19 15 

Paid for powder, 5 kegs, and fuse, 16 50 

Paid for 4 spruce logs, $16.00 ; mould- 
ing, 90 feet, $1.15, H 15 

Paid for services of draughtsman, 20 00 

Paving gutters, 5i days* ^ 54 

Furniture. 

Crockery, $383 10 

Mattresses and repairing, 144 38 

Sheeting, 1,341 yards, 209 18 

Carried forward, $131 26 $38,335 1 1 
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Brought forward, #737 26 $38,385 11 

Muslin, 306 yards, 39 77 

Counterpanes, 4| doz., 81 79 

Toweling, 206 yards, ... 23 09 

Cotton batting, 12 50^ 

Tick, 137 yards., 20 85* 

Table linen, 395 yds 126 36 

Matting, 40 yards, . 20 00 

Oilcloth, 1 75 

• Spoons, 45J doz., 3.6 90 

Knives and forks, ..• 34 25 

Pails, 2 doz., 12 64 

Baskets, 4, 5 19 

Shovels and scoops,..*- 7 30 

Brooms, 20i doz., 49 38 

Brushes, scrub, 2^ doz., 6 55 

do dust, 1^ doz., 5 16 

do window, 10, 4 62 

do whitewasji, 2, ...... 4 24 

Bedsteads, 5, * 57 50 

Repairing chairs, 7 12 

Looking glasses, 48, 16 20 

Hardware, 7 65' 

Varnish, 4 jl gallons, 10 14 

Sad irons, 4 doz., , 24 50 

Tin ware and repairing, 101 96 

Stoves and repairing, ,^ 45 03 

Iron pans, 12, 12 00 

Copper boiler, 6 00 

Camphene and alcohol 7 91 

Clothes line and bed cord, 10 55 

Lamp and shade, 2 50 

Dinnerbell, 1 75 

Bath, brick, $1,46; whiting, $3.67, 5 13 

Washboards, $2.88; oven peels, $2.94,. 5 82 

Corrosive sublimate,., 1 25 

Repairing refrigerator, 4 75 



Fuel nnd Lights, 

Anthracite coal, 628^ tons, $2,842 61 

Cannel and Liverpool coal, 119 chald'ns, 1,030 80 



1,556 36 



Carried forward,. $3,873 41 $39.89147 
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Bronght forward, $3,873 41 ^fi91 47 

Coke, 1 ton, 4 50 

Lighterage and carting coal, -- 657 93 

Candles, 116 lbs., - 37-05 

Matches, 6| gross, 10 77 

Oilll gallons, 15 36 

Shell lime, 10 22 

Hardware and engineers' tools, 23 52 

Rubber hose, 45 feet, 13 50 

Engineer's and assistants' wages, |740 00 



Stable. 

Hay, 40,944 lbs., $400 82 

Stra>v, 1,378 bundles, 1 68 70 

Oats, 678 bushels, 411 99 

Feed, 215 bags, 165 10 

Corn meal, 49 bags, 95 10 

Oil meal, 16 bags, 34 23 

Exchange of cows, 30 00 

Tending cows, •. 2\ 00 

Horse shoeing, rep. wagons, blacksmith's 

. bill, 118 57 

Repairing wagons, : 26 07 

Repairiug harness, 23 36 

Lanterns, 4, 2 37 

Rake, 50c., pail, 75c., seive, 44c., 1 69 

Wages of stableman, 144 00 



5,286 26 



1,543 00 



Stock, tools and wages, shoe shop, 1,860 37 

Trimmings, wages, tailor's shop, 592 38 

Wages, cabinet shop, 500 Od 

Gardener's wages, seed, manure, &c., 419 87 

Soap, starch, and labor for washing, 1,037 89 

Medicines and professional attendance, 450 97 

Books, slates and stationery for schools, 550 32 

Stationery, printing and advertising, 156 40 

Expenses publishing American Annals of the Deaf 

and Dumb, 100 00 

Railroad fare, stage fare and hire, 114 24 

Express charges and freight, 100 09 

Expenses of delegations to Albany, 154 00 

Carried forward, $52,757 26 
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Brought forward, $52,757 26 

Postage stain t>6 and rent of post office box, 110 31 

Discount on collections, 6.00, commissioner of deeds' 

iTees, 1.00, ...* 1 00 

Insurance, 625 00 

Taxes on Panwood property, 212 00 

Interest oli building account, 13,336 98 

$67,048 55 

Balance due the treasurer, January 1, 1859, .. 3,568 14 

$70,616 69 

Balance due the treasurer, January 1, 1860, $218 94 

Receipts. 
From Comptroller of State, for State pupils' board 

and tuition, - $32,653 76 

From Comptroller of State, per act of April, 1845, 5,000 00 

do do do do 5,000 00 

do do do 1859, 15,000 00 

* 

Comptroller City of New York, fois board and 

tuition of 16 pupils for 6 months, 1,200 00 

Treasurer of the State of New Jersey, for 
board, tuition and clothing pupils from said 

State, 2,740 00 

For clothing State pupils, from treasV Albany county, 160 00 

do do Allegany do 20 00 

do do Broome do 60 00 

do do Cattaraugus do 60 00 

do do Cayuga do 40 00 

do do Chautauquedo 100 00 

do do Chemung do 20 00 

do do Chenango do 40 00 

do do Colunlbia do 60 00 

do do ' Cortland do 20 00 

do do Delaware do 40 00 

do do Dutchess do 40 00 

do do Erie do 80 00 

do do Jefferson do 60 00 

do do Lewis do 20 00 

do do Madison do 40 00 

Carried forward, $62,453 76 
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Brought forward, $62,453 76 

For clothing State pupils, from treas'r Monroe county, • 160 00 

do do Montgomery do « 60 00 

do do Oneida do 40 00 

do do Onondaga do 100 00 

do^ do Orange do 100 00 

do do Orleans do 40 00 

do do Oswego do 120 00 

do do Rockland do 20 00 

do do Schoharie do 60 00 

do do Steuben do 80 00 

do do Sullivan do 140 00 

do do Ulster do 20 00 

do do Warren do 40 00 

do do, . Washington do 200 00 

do do Westchester do 40 00 

do do Wayne do 100 00 

do do Wyoming do 20 00 
For clothing and cash furnished pupils, clothed by 

their friends ^ 775 33 

From paying pupils board and tuition, 3,534 36 

Regents of the University, 693 76 

Free Educational Fund interest, 1 ,090 68 

Frissell Fund, 120 05 

Library Fund, 145 25 

Work done in shoe shop, 85 18 

do do tailors' shop, 36 00 

Sales of Course of Instruction, 119 50 

do empty barrels,*. 88 88 

do old wagon, 15 00 

$70,397 75 
Balance due the treasurer January 1st, 1860, as ap- 
pears by treasurer's acpount dated Feb. 10, 1860, 218 94 

$70,616 69 

City ano County of New York, ss : 

Personally appeared before me George S. Robbine, treasurey of 
the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, who being duly sworn, did depose and say that the fore- 
going accounts are true, according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. G. S. ROBBINS, Treasurer. 

Sworn before me this 28th day of February, 1860. 

A. D. W. BALDWIN, Commissioner of Deeds. 
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From the treasurer's account, a copy of which is herewith sub- 
mitted, it will be seen that the interest on the building account- 
forms one of the largest items in the annual expenditure. A spe- 
cific appropriation will be necessary to enable the Institution to 
pay this interest, for the few years that may elapse, before the 
price of lots in our vicinity shall have risen sufficiently to make 
it expedient to sell such portions of our grounds as can be spared, 
in order to reduce or pay off our debt. In view of the past rapid 
growth of our city, we are persuaded that period cannot be very 
remote.' 

The Institution continues to be the occasional recipient of 
legacies from benevolent men and women. Indeed there is no 
worthier object to which those who wish to nmke their worldly 
wealth an instrument of good, after their own control over it 
ceases, can devote it, than that of educating and fitting for use- 
' fulness and happiness here ^nd hereafter, the once neglected and 
degraded deaf and dumb. Were it not that the bounty of the 
State has been supposed sufficient to maintain the Institution, we 
should probably oftener have to acknowledge such bequests. One 
of the most liberal, perhaps the most liberal ever made to us, 
came to light on the death of Seth Grosvenor, late of this city, 
who bequeathed to this Institution ten thousand dollars. This 
most munificent bequest is very gratifying, both from its amount, 
and as an evidence of the estimation in which the Institution is 
held by the wealthy and benovelent. A few more such bequests 
would relieve us of all our embarrassments. 

If we except a visitation of measles, by which thirty or forty 
of our pupils were taken down, the general health of the Institu- 
tion has been good during the yean No death has occurred in 
our family of more than three hundred. We have, however, to 
record the loss, by consumption, of two pupils, a boy and a girl, 
who went home last winter on account of ill health, and died 
among their kindred. It has long since been observed that the 
same defects of constitution that make children liable to the early 
loss of hearing, also make them, at a later period, susceptible to 
the attacks of pulmonary diseases. 

It is also our melancholy duty to add another to the warnings 
that have become painfully frequent, against the suicidal impru- 
dence of deaf persons in walking on a railroad track. One of our 
pupils, Andrew J. Stone, of Chautauqua county, a lad of sixteen, 
returning to the Institution alone at the close of the vacation vi^. 

the Central and Hudson River railroads, happened to take a train 
[Agsembly, No. 109.] 2 
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on the latter, that did not stop near the Institntion. Leaving it 
some six or seven miles beyond his destination, he returned along 
the railroad, and most imprudently, in disregard of frequent ad- 
monitions at school, and heedless of the fate of one of his school- 
mates on the same /road the year before, he walked on the track, 
because there was no side walk. At first, no doubt, he was care- 
ful to look back often, but even this precaution was probably 
forgotten, as he advanced. Of course, the next train that over- 
took him, ran him down. Life lingered in the crushed body some 
twelve hours. It is to be hoped that this sad warning may be 
heeded, and that we may not soon have such another disaster to 
record. While the pupils are under our control, we never allow 
them to go on a railroad, without the company and care of an 
experienced person ; and we wish we could impress on their own 
friends the necessity of similar caution. 

We have much pleasure in acknowledging the obligations of 
many of our pupils to the skill and attentions of Dr. A. W. Brown, 
a distinguished dentist, who has, during the past year, given re- 
lief to those suflFering under aflRsctions of the teeth, without any 
other reward than the pleasure of doing good. 

The mechanical department, though still embarrassed for the 
want of suitable shops, continues to be prosecuted with zeal and 
good results. The amount of sales is small, but most of the shoes 
and clothing of the pupils and employees of the Institution are 
made in our own shops, and also repairs and renewals of furniture, 
thus effecting a saving about equal to the cost of supporting the 
shops, and gaining the great advantages of manual skill and in- 
dustrious habits, for our pupils at little or no actual expense* 
The trades, of which we offer the choice to our pupils, remain the 
same as for some years past, namely, shoe-making, cabinet-making, 
tailoring and gardening. The females are taught to make and 
mend their own clothing, and are also practised in light house- 
keeping work. We have, on former occasions, explained that the 
choice of trades which can be successfully prosecuted in such an 
establishment, is necessarily limited, and that the preference must 
be given to those trades by which we can supply our own wants. 
Fortunately they are the same at which the most constant em- 
ployment can usually be found in all parts of the country. Print- 
ing and wood-engraving are believed to be very desirable trades 
for 'deaf-mutes, and they will be introduced, when our circum- 
stances shall be such as to admit of establishing new trades. 

The domestic department continues to be conducted as hereto- 
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fore by the Steward, Matron, and their assistants, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Principal and Vice Principal in a 
manner very satisfactory to the Board. The system which has 
been matured by the efficient heads of the Institution, faithfully 
and zealously carried out, secures economy, order, health, and 
comfort, to such a degree that our family of three hundred and 
fifty is as well ordered, and each member as well cared for, as in 
any ordinary family of ten or twelve. 

The discipline of the Institution is mild and paternal; corporeal 
punishment, though still retained as a possible resort, is reserved 
for those extreme cases which, we trust, will very rarely occur, 
and the more rarely in proportion to the strong moral influence 
which teachers such as we possess, and hope ever to have, soon 
become able to wield over even the most wild and untutored of 
the deaf mutes sent to us. The members of the High Glass, ex 
officio monitors among the other puplis, exercise by their example 
and counsels a most salutary influence. 

The domestic and mechanical departments, however important, 
are still mere incidentals. Our pupils might, perhaps, be as well 
cared for, and as well trained to labor, at home. They are sent 
to us to receive a good English education ; and, while the other 
departments should by no means be neglected, it is by our success 
in the department of instruction that our school will take its rank 
in public estimation. We feel no small gratification, in view of 
the fact that, under all the embarrassments which have obstructed 
our action and cramped our efforts for the past few years, the 
Institution has ever maintained its high character for useAilness, 
as a school for deaf mutes. Of our continued success in this 
department, we offer the evidence in the customary Report of the 
Annual Examination. 

We need hardly remark, were it not that so few even of the intel- 
ligent and well educated have a proper conception of the peculiar 
difficulties of our task, that in measuring the progress of a class 
of deaf mutes, it is unjust and even absurd to compare it with 
the progress of a selected class of youth possessing all their facul- 
ties. The latter, when what is called their school education be- 
gins, have already acquired the language of their country, so far, 
at least, that new words can readily be interpreted by words 
already known, and with this acquisition of language, they have 
acquired both a large development of the important faculties of 
generalization and abstraction, and an amount of general knowl* 
edge which serves as the foundation on which the superstructure 
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of a good education is to be raised. With our pupils, on the con- 
trary, it requires the labor of years to lay this foundation. 

The deaf and dumb, cut off from the home acquisition, as well 
of knowledge as of language, which is the treasury and yehicle of 
knowledge, come to their teacher both wholly ignorant of words 
and destitute of most of the ideas expressed by words. For in- 
stance, in teaching words expressing ideas beyond the range of 
familiar objects, actions and qualities, such as study, Itam, j^dgt^ 
iuty, to-morrow, year, state, &c., though we have, of course^ »gn8 
for such words, they would be to a beginner, about as unintelligi- 
ble as the words themselves. The ideas must be developed and 
illustrated by varied examples before either the signs or the words 
will be understood. Thus it will be seen that the mental Acui- 
ties of most of our pupils, when they come to us at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, are in many essential respects, little more 
developed than at the age of twb or three. This is not indeed 
necessarily so : for where deaf-mute children are brought up 
among those who are skilled in the language of signs, their facul- 
ties receive about as early a development as those of other chil- 
dren, though still, from the peculiarities of the sign language^ 
there will be considerable difference in their mental habits. 

While the faculties of our pupils have ihus remained dormant 
and undeveloped in some respects, there usually is a very consid- 
erable development in others. 

They have seen apd learned to know, by sight, a multitude of 
objects, and know, in many cases, their construction or growth, 
and their uses. They have also a memory stored with a multi- 
tude of little incidents; in which, however, the words spoken being 
unknown to them, most of the intellectual sparkle or moral color- 
ing of each incident is wanting. They are pantomimes without 
the dialogue. This one-sided development forms a striking pe- 
culiarity of the deaf-mute mind, giving it, in many cases, a char- 
acter which no subsequent efforts of the teacher nor any practica- 
ble course of training can wholly remove. It is well known that 
deaf mutes are ever more apt to fasten on details than to general- 
ize : and that it is peculiarly difficult to lead them from the oon^ 
Crete to the abstract. Their memory is a camera obscura, an end- 
less procession of objects and groups, actions and incidents. Their 
modes of thought deal much more in particular instances than in 
general truths ; and when, to this, we add that verbal langus^e 
can never be to them what it is to us, a flow of sounds wakening; 
sympathetic chords in the brain, and clinging to the memory by 
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nattiral affinity — but tbat words mnst ever be to them a compara- 
tively cold and tedious succession of visible characters, ill fitted, 
under their best form, for the office of instruments and vehicled 
of thought — it should excite no surprise that, while there is no 
difficulty in imparting a knowledge of facts, even in an extensive 
range of science and art, the other great end of their education — 
the acquisition of the written language of their country — ^tasks 
to the uttermost the diligence and capacity of the pupil, and the 
care and skill of the teacher. In this respect, though not to near 
the same degree in others, it requires several years of diligent and 
laborious application to bring our deaf-mute pupils up to that 
point which, for children who hear and speak, is merely the start- 
ing point of school education. 

Hence it is, that the less gifted portion of our pupils can hardly 
be expected to acquire more than an imperfect knowledge of the 
language of books and newspapers. Yet the benefit, to them, of 
a few years' residence at the Institution is far greater than a su- 
perficial observer, able only to appreciate their scanty knowledge 
of our language, would suspect. They become well informed, 
able to manage their own household affairs, aware of their rights 
and duties, instructed in the history and geography of their coun- 
try and of the world, and well taught in the leading truths of the 
Bible. In their own language, or in a mixed dialect pf signs and 
words which their speaking acquaintances more readily learn, 
they often evince their intelligence, acuteness, right feelings and 
conversational powers. But they take the import of written lan- 
guage imperfectly, and express their own ideas in that language 
«tiM more imperfectly. Hence they too often remain unable to 
transact business with strangers, or to receive religious instruction 
or eonsolation, except through those conversant with their peculiar 
dialect. Still, even to these, the benefit, as measured by their ad- 
vance in the social, intellectual and moral scale, has been immense. 
Whether, by the progressive improvement of our art, we shall ever 
be able to raise this inferior portion of our pupils to the present 
level of those more gifted, is a problem of great philosophic and 
philanthropic interest. 

There' has been, and still is, a great diversity of opinion, among 
te«M2hers, as to the best course to be pursued, to remedy the dith 
advantages that make the study of verbal language so slow and 
difficult for the deaf and dumb, especially for those who had not 
the great advantage of learning language in childhood, and retain- 
ing it after the loss of hearing. In practice, however, these dif- 
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maj be reduced to the choice of a representative for 
vords. The object is to choose or devise a system of visible char- 
acters or movements representing or recalling words, which shall 
admit of the nearest possible approach to speech, in rapidity, con- 
Tenience and certainty of communication ^ which shall admit, also, 
of the life and significance imparted by the eye, face and gesture 
of the speaker. 

The (German teachers, with a zeal and tenacity not warranted 
by their comparative snccess, give the preference to the oral 
alphabet, that is to artificial articulation, for, to the deaf and 
dumb, speech is merely an alphabet of the lips ; but the diflScultj 
and uncertainty of the acquisition, and impossibility of using this 
mode of communication with the deaf, at a little distance, or in a 
dim light, are, in our view, decisive objections to articulation and 
reading on the lips, considered as a basis of instruction for deaf- 
mutes. All that the deaf and dumb, in most cases can be expected 
to do, is to guess, by the motions of the lips, at words already 
known, not to gain, in this way, distinct perceptions of new 
words. 

There still are teachers who, lingering behind the age, cling to 
the method of the revered De L'Ep^e, and put forward a systenn 
of signs for every word, in the strict order of the words, as the 
master key, indeed the only key of written language for the deaf 
and dumb. But the sign language cannot be forced into this 
order without violence to its natural syntax, injury to its intelli- 
gibility, and the loss of nearly all its grace and graphic power y 
besides that this theory imposes on the teacher the task of devis- 
ing or committing to memory a multitude of signs whose only use 
is to stand for certain words, while the words themselves would 
be as well understood and as well remembered without the signs. 
In short, experience having shown the use of what are techni- 
cally called methodical signs to be at least unnecessary, the great 
labor of devising or learning them may be saved. 

There remain the two forms in most common use, of words fixed 
on paper or the slate, and of words spelled on the fingers by a 
manual alphabet. The question has sometimes been discussed 
which of these two forms is the best. Each has its advantages and 
its disadvantages. In practice, we use both, and could scarcely 
dispense with either. But considered as an instrument of instrucr 
tion, we give the preference to the manual alphabet. It admits 
of a rapidity nearly equal to that of deliberate speech, and twice 
or thrice that of writing. What is yet more important, it admits 
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of being illnstrated and enforced to the full extent by looks and 
gestures, which can accompany writing but very imperfectly. 
And it is available at a greater distance and in a dimmer light, 
than any other means of exchanging words with the deaf. Nay, 
it can be used in perfect darkness,, the letters being recognizable 
by a practised touch. And our pupils have in use a magnified 
alphabet, formed by positions of the arms, body, Ac, which for 
them serves the purpose of a telegraph. 

The only disadvantage of the manual alphabet is its slowness, 
as compared with gestures, or rapid speech. If a syllabic manual 
alphabet could be brought into use, combining simplicity with 
expedition, there would remain nothing to desire, so far as the 
facility of using and repeating words with our pupils is concerned. 

We have, in former reports, given an exposition of the course 
of instruction used in our Institution, and which the experience 
of fifteen years has proved to be a great boon to teachers and 
pupils. We would here only remark that, in a graduation of diffi- 
culties, the first general step is to make the pupils familiar with 
words, selecting, of course, for the first lessons, words that pre- 
sent a complete sense in themselves, such as names of familiar 
objects. By spelling these names over on his fingers, the pupil 
masters the word both as a whole, and as composed of letters in 
a fixed order, and soon becomes so familiar with it that he never 
misplaces or omits a letter. The next step is. to make him familiar 
with phrases of two or more words. The sense of the phrase is 
given in his own language of signs ; and by dint of constant repe- 
tition of the same forms of words, he acquires, like children who 
hear, the habit of arranging his words in correct phrases. From 
the multiplicity and varied forms of phrases and sentences, it is, 
of course, more difficult for our pupils to learn to write phrases 
correctly, than to spell properly words and their inflections. The 
third and last step in language is to learn to connect phrases and 
simple sentences, in sentences of greater length and complexity. 
This is always difficult for the deaf and dumb ; and here our 
teachers find great assistance in an analysis of sentences by means 
of grammatical .symbols, which, by having been long used in 
making formulas for phrases and simple sentences, have become 
familiar to the pupil, and now enable him more readfly to seize 
and appreciate the connection and influence on each other of 
clauses^ as analogous to that connection and influence on each 
other, of words with which he has long been conversant. Besides 
theaid afforded by these symbols, much of the school-room exer* 
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repetition, first, with the words themselves and their inflections j 
secondly, with the right order of words in phrases according to 
the sense; and thirdly, with the right order of phrases or clauses 
in a complex sentence. Snch exercises, to cite a few examples, 
are the change from the singular to the plnral form ; from the 
affirmative to the negative or interrogative ; from direct hypo- 
thetical assertion ; from the active to the passive etc., and the 
addition, to a simple sentence, of secondary clauses by means of 
prepositions, relatives or conjunctions. The sentence, •*A hofise 
was burned last night/' is short and simple, and easily understood 
by pupils of one or two years standing. In the fuller form, "A 
house in First street was set on fire last night, doubtless by an 
incendiary, and consumed in spite of the efforts of the firemen ; " 
practice in the arrangement and composition of the secondary 
clauses, finally, enables our pupils to grasp the sense of the whole, 
from the words themselves, in long sentences, as easily as in short 
ones. 

The result at which we aim is to train our pupils to attach their 
ideas directly to words, and this is readily attained in the case of 
simple sentences and familiar phrases, the mere sight of which 
suggests the idea intended. But, in more difficult or complicated 
sentences, most of our pupils halt for a long time at an interme- 
diate stage of progress, fastening on the leading words, and mak- 
ing, as they read, a mental paraphrase in their own language of 
signs. That the highest degree of success, the ability to dispense 
even with these mental paraphrases, the words themselves sug- 
gesting, in their connection, the exact ideas intended, to the well 
educated deaf mute, as to one who hears and speaks ; that this 
highest degree of success is not oftener and more readily attained, 
is due, in part, to the comparative slowness of visible alphabetic 
language, and to its want of natural affinity with the memory, and 
in part to that peculiar one-sided mental development of which 
we have spoken, making it very difficult to train the ideas of our 
pupils to the march of words. Still, in the case of at least all of 
superior mental organization, our success, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, is very gratifying. On this point, we need onlyrrefer to the 
compositions of some members of the High Class. 

Prom the report on the annual examination of that class, it will 
be seen that their studies take a higher range than is usual in an 
institution for the deaf and dumb. Those who may question the 
imimediate practical utility of some of those studies, should reeol- 
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lect that whatever enlarges knowledge, promotes the mental powers 
and increases the resources of the mind for self-amusement in those 
long hours of loneliness, which are one of the greatest afflictions 
of the deaf, and fits them better for communion, whenever the op- . 
portunity occurs, with the well educated and intellectual. 

Of the teachers employed last year, two young ladies, Miss 
Merwin and Miss Very,, have left the Institution. The vacancies 
have been supplied by the appointment of two distinguished gra- 
duates of the High Class, Albert A. Barnes and Charles K. W. 
Strong. Of our fifteen teachers, including the vice-principal, who 
is ex'officio teacher of the High Class, two are ladies, seven are deaf 
mute graduates of the Institution, and six are gentlemen of liberal 
education, most of them of long experience in this peculiar branch 
of instruction. A certain number of hearing and speaking teachers 
of the best education, and of that natural aptitude for the language 
of pantomime, without which no one can become more than a medi- 
ocre teacher of deaf mutes, is indispensable to the usefulness of the 
Institution; and of these wc fortunately possess, as we have for 
many years past, several of rare ability and ripe experience ; but 
for the younger classes, a well qualified deaf mute teacher is 
equally efficient with the best speaking teacher, at least if there 
be, as fortunately there is, a good dburse of instruction to serve 
as a guide to the teachers of the younger classes. By the em- 
ployment of several of our best graduates as teachers, we secure 
greater uniformity of method in the different classes, with more 
efficiency in some of the younger classes, and at the same time 
offer a powerful incentive to diligence and good conduct in our 
pupils, 

The Institution has now, we trust, successfully passed through 
the season of trial and difficulty that menaced its usefulness. Its 
future depends, under the blessing of Him who sways the hearts 
of men, on the justice and benevolence of the Legislature. That 
such a dependence naay fail us, we will not permit ourselves to doubt. 
We cannot but trust that the fruit of more than forty years' labor 
in one of the worthiest works of humanity, will be cherished and 
preserved for the benefit of the hundreds of silent children now 
growing up among us, and of the thousands who will claim at our 
hands in years to come, the means of intellectual and spiritual life. 

Respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Andbbw Warrsr« Secretary, B. R. WINTHROP, President. 

Ijibtitution for the Instruction ) 
or THB Dbaf AyD Dumb. >- 

January lOy 1860. • ) 



lilST OP PUPILS 

In thg New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb^ 

December Zlst, 1859. 

MALES — RssiDSNOX. 

Namef. Town. Ooniifty. 

Angier Grenville, Boston, Massaohosetts. 

Aymeriok, Felix Femandes, .... Havana, • • Cuba. 

Baird, John, Brooklyn^ .«••••• Kings. 

Barnard, Edmund Alfred, •«•••• Westfield, ..»•••• Chautauqua. 

Barnes, Benjamin K., •••* Jasper, • Steuben. 

Barnes, Joseph H., • Canton, ..••*•••• St. Lawrenoo. 

Barnes, Josiah, . • Port Chester, • • • • Westchester. 

Bartlett, Melville P., ..••••»•• • Lima, ••••«••••• Livingston. 

Bassl^r, Levinus, Berne, • Albany. 

Beers, David, Harmony, .•••••• Warren, N. J. 

Bentley, George Bryant, Troy, Rensselaer. 

Bergman Herman, New York, •••••• New York. 

Blain, Robert, Barrie,. •.••••••• Simooe, ^. W. 

Blanohard, Watson Charles, • . • • Colton, • St. Lawrence. 

Borden, John Jay, • • • Wolcottville, • • T • Wayne. 

Bowman, Auguste, Poughkeepsie, . . • Dutchess. 

Brennan, William H., Troy, • • • • • Rensselaer. 

Brewer, William H., Harlem, « . New York. 

Brewer, William H. H., • • • New York, do 

Buhle, Henry F., • do •••••• do 

Bull, Richard, Castleton, Richmond. 

Bush, David Dayton, Ramapo, Rockland. 

Butler, Cornelius, • Orange, Schuyler* 

Carpenter, Abel B., • SouthBristol,'*. •• Ontario. 

Carroll, Patrick, • • • • • New York, •••••• New York. 

Charry, William, *.••••• do do 

Clapp, Edward H., Owego, Tioga. 

Clemens, JosephLowry,.* *• ••• Cranberry, Middlesex, N. J. 

Collins, Alonzo, New York, New York. 

Colliton, Michael, • . » • Knox, Albany. 

Conklin, James, ..••..... New York, •••••• New York. 

Coons, Freeland, •••.••• Copake, Columbia. 

Cooper, Charles H., Watertown, Jefferson. 

Cope, Augustus Y., Carpentersville, . . Warren, N. J. 

Countryman, James Eli, .••••.. Paine's Hollow, . • Herkimer. 

Cutter, James H., Albany, ... •••••• Albany. 

Darby, Patrick, Utica, Oneida. 

Deshong, Jacob H., .* Union Springs, . . . Cayuga. 

Dewland, Albert G., New York, New York. 

Diokerson, Samuel, Esperanoe, Schoharie. 

Dimond, James H., New York, New York. 

Doty, Adelmer, Seoneiti •••••«•• Cayuga. 
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Maaet. * Town. Ooimtj. 

Bdmonston, Peter W., Hackensack, Bergen, N. J. 

Etsbs, George William, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Stius, Henry, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Evans, William Perry, Tales, Orleans. 

Fanning, Patrick, New York; New York. 

Fessenden, Henry P., Naples, Ontario.' 

Fiteh, Stephen W., Watson, Delaware. 

Fitspatrick, John M., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Fletcher, Nathaniel B., • StormviUe, Dutchess. 

Flynn, Theodore B., Jersey City, Hudson, N. J. 

Foran. Michael, Northfield, Richmond. 

Frank, Henry, New York, New York. 

Friebe, Joseph, do do 

Frigheit, Charles, Le Roy, . • • • • • • • Genesee. 

Fumey, John Albert, Brooklyn, Kings. 

(Gallagher, Patrick, New York, New York. 

Gktrdner, AbramS.,. . . • • Addison, .^ Steuben. 

(Gardner, Hiram, • Westerlo, Albany. 

Genet, William Frank, New York, New York. 

Gordon, Albert G^ Preble, Cortland. 

Green, Robert, Goshen, Orange. 

Grimm, John, Oswego, Oswego. 

Hatch, Wells Page,. • . • • • North Cohooton, . . Steuben. 

Hewlett, Sylvanus Newton, Queens. 

Heyman, Moses, New York, New York. 

HiUebrecht, Henry, Morrisania, Westdiestcur. 

Horan, John, New York, New York.' 

Hotohkiss, Isaac F.,.: Chester, Warren. 

Hotchkiss, Jeremiah, do do 

Houston, Washington, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Hubbard, Willis, Brunswick, Rensselaer. 

Jenkins, Mioah Joseph, St. John^s Island, . South Carolina. 

Johnson, £sek R., Westfield, Richmond. 

Jones, William George, New York, New York. 

Juhring, Henry L.,. . • . « do do 

Kee, Robert, Argyle Washington. 

Kelly, Henry, Oswegatchie, .... St. Lawrence. 

Kennedy, John jr., Bethel, Sullivan. 

Elnapp, Smith T., « Clarkstown, Rockland. 

Knight, Albert P., ........... . Ogdensburgh, .... St. Lawrence. 

Elnox, Jacob James, • Brooklyn, Eangs. 

Larue, John, Hoboken, Hudson, N. J. 

Leslie, William, Chinguacousy, . . . Peel, C. W. 

Lookwood, George P., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Long, Geoi^e W., Saratoga Springs, . Saratoga. 

Loveland, Henry L., Wayland, Steuben. 

McCaithv, Daniel, New York, New York. 

McConvil, Edward, do ...... do 

McDougal, Walter, Communipaw, .... Hudson, N. J. 

McGuire, Patrick, New York, New York. 

McKowen, James, dt) • do 

Merritt, Winfi^d, Portchester, ..... Westchester. 

Messenger, Edmund, Coming, ........ Steuben. 

Miles, Edward E., Apulia, Onondaga. 

Millea, Edwscd B., Oswegf^chie, St. Lawrenoe. 
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Mitchell, Nieholaa, New York, New York. 

Moran, John E.» Watertown, Jefferson. 

Mumford, Franklin L. , Utioa, Oneida. 

Murphy, Jeremiah,. Napanook, Ulster. 

Newell, Oharles S.,, . . . ^ ...... New York, New York. 

Nutting, HarlevW., West Monroe, • • • • Oswego. 

Parker, James W., Bye, Westchester. 

Parkhurdt, Leslie, Smithfield, Madison. 

Perkins, Elias, Canton^ St. Lawrence. 

Phillips, Henry Thorn, Staunton, .• • • Louise county, Ya* 

Pimm, Joshua Reed, Huron, Wayne. 

Plass, Albert, Parma, Monroe. 

Proseus, Norman, Sodus Point, . • • • • Wayne. 

Reaves, Henry Dennie, Rahway, Essex, N. J. 

Redman, Smith, Caldwell, do 

Redmond, John W., Hoboken, Hudson, N. J. 

Riffel, George, Hamburgh, Erie. 

Risley, Luman L., • • Hamilton, ... • • • Madison. 

Roche, John Hargrove, New Bedford , . • • • Massachnsetta. 

Rumrill, Henry Alvord, New York, New York. 

Rusk, Robert, , do do 

Ryan, John, • • do , do 

Sage, Charles, Ithaca, Tompkins. 

Samakoff, Peter, Castleton, ...,»•.. Richmond. 

Sohencker, Victor, New York, ...... New York. 

Schuman, Jacob, • do do 

Schutt, George W.,.r • Saugerties, Ulster. 

Seely, Frances M., • • • • West Franklin, . . . Delaware. 

Seymour, Francis, Gorham, Ontario. 

Shady, Thomas, New York» New York. 

Sharkey, Patrick, do do 

Shaw, John, Watson, Lewis. 

Smith, Harvey Ward, Albion, Orleans. 

Smith, John, Dansville, Livingston. 

Smith, William S., • Bouse 's Point,. • • • Clinton. 

Speidel, Auguste S., Poughkeepsie,. . • . Dutchess. 

Sprague, William H., Lumberland, .... Sullivan. 

St. John, Charles, New York, Kew York. 

Story, James Edwin, ...•..•••• Cherry Valley, . « . Otsego. 

Sutton, Alonso C, Warwick, Orange. 

Temple, Martin L., ...••.• De Witt, Onondaga. 

Terbush, William H., • • . • Poughkeepsie,. . . • Dutchess^ 

Thomas, Charles, ••••.. West Seneca, •'» . . Erie. 

Thompson, Bichard Thayer, .... St. Joseph^ ...... Doniphan, K. T. 

Thurston, Alexander,. , « . • New York, • New York. 

Tillinghast, David Bay, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Tong, James J., Clarksville, El Dorado, Cal. 

Towers, William, Brooklyn, ....... Kings. 

Tuttle, Francis M., «... Geneva, ........ Ontario. 

Van Cortlandt, Joseph, Yorktown, Westoheater. 

Van Cortlandt, Stephen, .•••••• do ..•••. do 

Van Duyne, Cornelius, Pine Brook, Morris, N. J, 

Van Tassel. Charles W., New York, New York. 

Viele, Charles W., . . . , , Fort Miller, . , . . . Wabhington. 

Waldelee, Philip J., ., ^ ,••••.»• • Boohester^ * ...... Monroe. 
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Kabim. Town. Ooonty. 

Ward, Thomas, West Farms, .... Westchester. 

Wasson, Milton, Oolesville, Broome. 

Welch, Lewis, Ogdensburgh, .... St. Lawrence. 

WiBslow, William Austin, Oswegatchie, do 

Witschief, John, New York, . .\ . . • New York. 

Witschief, Peter, do •, do 

Wood, Evelyn Porter, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Works, Charles H., Hannibal, Oswego. 

Yoomans, John H., New York, New York. 

Youngs, Edward Smith, Flatbush,. ..,,... Kings. 

FEMALES — RsBiDENCE. 

Abel, Emily V., Perryville, ...... Hunterdon, N. J. 

Abel, Margaret, do do 

Bagnall, Sarah Lavinia, Middlesex, Yates. 

Barker, Eunice Jenner, Easton, Washington. 

Barnes, Jane, Monroe, Orange. 

Barry, Velona, May ville, Chautauqua. 

Barrett, Catharine Amelia, New York, New York. 

Barton, Caroline A., Marshall, Oneida. 

Bender Caroline, New York , New York. 

Bender, Helen A., .^ Fayetteville, Onondaga. 

Bently, Fanny Gay, Cortland Co., • • • . Alabama. 

Bodine, Elsie, Wallkill, Orange. 

Bousfield, Elizabeth, Madison, Morris, N. J. 

Bowen, Ruth, Marcellus, ....... Onondaga. 

Boyle, Catharine, New York, New York. 

Brewer, Eliza Jane, New York, do 

Brewer, Helen, Kingston, Canada West. 

Brown, Catharine L., New York, New York. 

Bulkley, Abigail Syracuse, ....... Onondaga. 

Bunh, Mary Jane, Ramapo, Rockland. 

CahUl, Catharine, New York, New York. 

Gaboon, Nancy, Plainfield Otsego. 

Carroll, Anna, Clifton, Richmond. 

Carroll, Mary Ann, Rochester, Monroe. 

Church, Mollie Lucy, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Churchill Anna Rhoda, New Lebanon, .... Columbia. 

Cornell, Harriet Rodfield, New York, New York. 

Cuddeback, Margaret A., Phelps, Ontario. 

Day, Maria Louisa,. Royalton, Niagara. 

Doyle, Alice, Southport, ...... Ohemung. 

Ddfy, Margaret E.,....* Brooklyn, Kings. 

Dunning Ellen Maria Salisbury, Herkimer. 

Dyer, Mary Jane, » . . . Conquest, Cayuga. 

Eastman, Sarah A., Forestville, Chautauqua. 

Emot,Sarah, New York, New York. 

Fanwood, Mary M., do do 

Fitsimmons, Mary, do do 

Fogarty, Rachel, do ...... do 

Foran, Sarah A., Northfield, Richmond. 

Ford, Fanny N., Grafton, Rensselaer. 

Frame, Isabella M., Cohocton, ....... Steuben. 

Freeman, Fanny L., Allahabad, ...... Northern India, 

Friedel, Catharine M«, ....•..•• Jamaica, •••••.•• Queens. 
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Namei. Town. County. 

Frigheit, Hannah, Le Boy, Genesee. 

Fuller, Mary Louisa, Stamford, Delaware. 

Furney, Alicia Cook, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Getman, Mary Ann, Ephratah Fulton. 

Goodrich, Mary L., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Graham, Florence, Westfall, Pike county. Pa. 

Green, Martha Ann, *..... Goshen, . . . • Orange. 

Gunton, Emma, Albany, Albany. 

Hagmauar, Mary A., Bome, Oneida. 

Harrison, Celia L., Ontario, • . • Wayne. 

Hart, Helen Louisa, Gorham, Ontario. 

Hendrick, Nancy M., .Wolcott, Wayne. 

Hicks, Anna, North Hempstead, Queens. 

Keaman, Mary, Greenwood, Steuben. 

Kelly, Agnes, Lockport, Niagara. 

Kelly, Winnifred, do ' do 

Kenney, Ann, New York, New York. 

Keyser, Harriet, Fulton, Schoharie. 

Lawson, Matilda, Paterson, Passaic, N. J. 

Lee, Bridget, New York, New York. 

Lyon, Clotilde, do do 

Madden, Frances E., Geneva,, Ontario, 

Magher, Mary A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Mahan/ Mary, Flatbush, do 

Mark, Wilhelmina, New York, ..••.. New York. 

May, Anna, do do 

MoUarthy, Eliza, • . • Albany, Albany. 

McCormiok, Alice, New York, ...... New York. 

McDermott, Annie, • Troy, Bensselaer. * 

McLaughlin, Isabella, West Avon, Livingston. 

McMenomy, Bosanna, Bochester, Monroe. 

Miller, Ann, • De Kalb, St. Lawrence. 

Miller, Lovina, Watervliet, Albany. 

Miller, Nancy, De Kalb,. ....... St. Lawrence. 

Miner, Matilda, Chateaugay, Franklin. 

Montgomery, Eliza Ida, Chautauqua, Chautauqua. 

Morris, Josephine M., Lansingburgh, . . . Bensselaer. 

Morrow, Jane, New York, New York. 

Vforse, Emma, • . Windsor, Broome. 

Murphy, Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Vfurphy Catharine A., do do 

3'Hare, Sarah Anna, New York, ....... New York. 

Drmsby, Marian S., do do 

Park, Caroline Hotohkin, do do 

Pawling, Adelaide, Lagona, Yucatan. 

Petrie, Emma Adelphi, Little Falls, Herkimer. 

Power, EUen, New York, New York. 

Proseus, Delia, Sodus Paint, . ... Wayne. 

Putnam, Annie Matilda, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga. 

Juinn, Mary Ann, New York, New York. 

2ainn, Catharine, do do 

liddle, Bosalthe A., ...••• Darien, Genesee. 

loemer, Christiana, New York, New York. 

logers, Mary Jane, . ; Machias, Cattaraugus, 

logers, Amelia MeUson, ;• do ^.^ do 
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^ NmmM. Town. Conntj. 

Rotherj, Jane, » Brooklyn, Kings. 

Schennerhorn, Maria,, ... . • • . . Deerfield, Oneida. 

Schutt, Sarah Margaret, Troy, Rensselaer. 

Scoyell, Angusta 0., St. Johnsville, . . . Montgomery. 

Short, Isadore, Cooperstown, • • • • Otsego. 

Sitterly, Louisa, Guilderland, Albany. 

Smith, Fanny, . . « Albany, . ^ do 

Smith, Maria, Clifton Springs, . . Ontario. 

Spear, Pamelia T., New York, New York, 

Stansbory, Caroline Kirkland, , • Lysander, Onondaga. 

Stansbury, Mary Elizabeth, do do 

Stephan, Anna Sophia M., New York, .....•• New York. 

Stryker, Sarah J., Middletown Pt., . • Monmouth, N. J. 

Swartz, Eve, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Tallman, Sarah E., Buffalo, Erie. 

Tanner, Helena, Fulton, Sohoharie. 

Taylor, Susan Maria, Canajoharie, Montgomery. 

Tefft, Susan Philenia, Marshall, Oneida. 

Thompson, Sarah Ann, Randolph, Cattaraugus. 

Thorn, Elizabeth A., . . , Ridgeway, .....,, Orleans. 

Van Olinda, Mary Jane, Albany, ...,.••• Albany. 

Van Tassel, Adelia C, Bedford, Westchester.- 

Yelzy, Eliza, Pavilion, Genesee. 

Vogelsang, Charity Bishop, Annapolis, Maryland. 

Vosseller, Dorothy, North Branch,. • , , Somerset, N. J. 

Walraff, Emilia, NewYork, . New York. 

Walter, Francis E., Lockport, Niagara. 

Walter, Gertrude C., New Xork, New York. 

Warren, Almira, Albany, Albany. 

Wederhold, Catharine, New York, • New York. 

Wells, Rhoda Ann, do do 

Wescott, Susan E. N.,. Sacketts Harbor, . Jefferson. 

Whalen, Sarah Ann, East China, * Wyoming. 

White, Sarah A., Geneseo, Livingston. 

Williams, Elizabeth, » • • . , Glen Cove, Queens. 

Williamson, Alma Mary, Svracuse, Onondaga. 

Works, Angeline E., Hannibal, Oswego. 

Wynkoop, Cora Ada, Hopewell, Ontario* 
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LIST OF PUPILS 

Who left the Imtttution in the year 1859. 

MALES — ^Residenob. 

Names. Town. County. 

3arnes, Albert A., Utica, Oneida. 

Blakeman, Elijah A., New York New York. 

Bristol, George H., •*.... Fort Edward, . . . • Washington. 

3rophy, Dennis H., • . New York, New York. 

barberry, William John, Albany, Albany. 

Carpenter, Wells, Canastota, Madison. 

[Joons, William H., Copake, Columbia. 

vrandall, Alfred, Moira, Franklin. 

])randall, Dennis, • • • do do 

^arnnm, William W., Gilbertsville, Otsego. 

lambly, David King Township, . . Canada West. 

lelliwell, William, Highland Creek, . . do 

licks, Gilbert, .* North Hempstead, Queens. 

licks, Charles, do do 

ludson, Hendrick, Albany Albany. 

lunt, William, New York, ....... New York. 

^ee, Samuel H., Argyle, Washington, 

[jinan, William, New York, New York. 

[iittle, William, A., Brooklyn, • Kings. 

[ioomis, Samuel, .....•.• Albion ....•..•• Oswego. 

Olmsted, John, Mamakating, ..... SuUWan. 

?addook, Philo R., Harmony, Chautauqua. 

iluggles, Timothy, Bridgewater, Annapolis, N. S. 

^cannel, John, New York, New York. 

Shields, Patrick, Whitehall, . • Washington. 

Jhumway, Jeremiah, » Marion, Wayne: 

Hone, Andrew J., Harmony, Chautauqua. 

krong, Charles Williams, « Brooklyn, ....... Kings. 

iweet, Charles, Whitehall, .•••••• Washington. 

iTail, Sidney J., New York, New York. 

FEMALES — ^Eesidsnoe. 

Brewer, Catharine L., New York, New York. 

3rown, Mary, Binghamton, . . • • Broome. 

Calhoun, 'Eliza, New York, New York. 

Campbell, Sarah E., do do 

Christy, Sarah Joanna, Oxford, Stark, Ohio. 

yludius, Emmik, New York, New York. 

])onklin, Julia, Yorktown, Westchester. 

yook, Elizabeth, Springfield, Otsego. 

Donovan, Catharine, New York, New i ork. 

])oyle, Lucy, Elmira, • Chemung. 

I'ield, Adelaide, Fabius, Onondaga. 

?'ield, Emma, do do 

^itzpatrick, Susan, Clifton, Richmond. 

}lass, Sarah Ann,, New York, New York. 

}reen, Salina, Greenville, ...... Kentucky. 

[iayton, Elizabeth, Newark, Essex, ISf. J. 

licwis, Martha E., Nerw York, New York. 

[iishure, Edithorpe,. • Cohooton, • Skr^^'^ 

[Assembly, No. 109.] 3 
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NuMf. Town* Ceontj. 

Lyon, Wealthy L., West Bi^inbridge, . Chenango. 

Matheny, Missonri A., Vernon, Madison, Miss. 

KeKew, Theresa, Ogdensburgh, • • • • St. Lawrenoe. 

Moyes, Antoinette A., . Brooklyn, Kings. 

Poiiingef, Eliiabeth, Koohester, Monroe. 

Bobinson, Oatharine, • • • . . New York, New York. 

Saunders, Catharine, Fort Edward ,. • . • Washington. 

Shamp, Fidelia, Gaines, Orleans. 

Steele, Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Vsmple, Caroline, Be Witt, ...•••.• Onondaga. 

Tborae, Emily, «..•.... Janesville, • • do 

MaIm. F«iii«l«f. Total 

Nnmber embraced in the last Catalogue, Deo. Slsi, 1888, 162 143 3(^ 
Admitted within the year 1869, 80 22 5S 

Whole nnmber within the year 1859, • . . . « 192 165 357 

Left the Institution in 1859 80 29 5S 



Actual number in the Institution Dec. Slst, 1859, .... 162 186 29^ 



Of the foregoing, there are supported, 

MalM* FeiBftleg, toUl 

By the State ^ New York, 116 

By the State of New Jersey, ,. 9 

• j8y die corporation of the city of New York, 10 

By their friends, ••••••• 19 

9y the Institution, 8 

162 186 2fl 
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*fflB«9 the int of April iMt, the bwden of the rapport of t|ies9 ^ij pupil* has retted 4 
th« IntUtntioii. 



REPORT 

« 

On the Examination, July 11th, 12th, and 13th. Submitted 

by Hon, George Folsom. 

The Committee appointed by the Board of Directors to conduct 
the annual examination of the pupils of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, held at the Institution in July, 1859, 
respectfully 

REPORT : 

That the condition of the intellectual department, as it was 
exhibited to them in their visits to the several classes, fully justi- 
fied the reputation which the Institution has attained as a seat of 
learning for the deaf and dumb. The progress made by the pupih 
of the class of the first year, who entered the Institution without 
even the conception of language, and whose mental processes haid 
been of the simplest order, their ideas being, according to the 
strictly etymological sense of the word, what they hehdd in the 
mind, pictures photographed upon the plane of the imagination, 
flttteated to the philosophical excellence of the course pursued, and 
of the processes employed, as well as to the general intelligence 
of the pupils, and the faithfulness of the three instructors charged 
with their training. They had acquired a vocabulary of over 700 
words, including substantive nouns, adjectives, the articles, verb«, 
participles and prepositions. The verb they had learned to use 
affirmatively, negatively, and interrogatively, in the two forms of 
the present, the perfect, and the future of the indicative. But if 
the change effected in the condition of a deaf mute, by one year 
of inatruction, was thus great, the High Class, composed of pupils 
By 9y and 10 years, under instruction, exhibited a literal trans- 
DQorphosis, an acquaintance with language, a power of thought, 
ftud a fjpimiliarity with the higher branches of an English educa- 
tion, which would do honor to those blessed with the faculties of 
speech and hearing. For evidence of this assertion, we would 
refer to the report of Rev. Dr.- Dickson, and Hon. Robert Q, 
BLankin, who occupied a whole day in a searching examination into 
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the attainments of the class. And to these gentlemen we would 
return our thanks for the majiner in which, in connection with 
this committee, thej have discharged the trust confided to them 
by the Board. 

In the examination of the other classes, namely, those who had 
been from one to seven years under instruction, we had the great 
pleasure of the co-operation and assistance of the Hon. H. H. Van 
Dyck, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, whose genial 
sympathy with the objects of the Institution, and whose thorough 
appreciation of the adaptation of the means to the end added 
greatly to the interest of the occasion. 

A very noticeable feature, in the view taken of the mental de- 
velopment of the pupils, was the advance made by them each year, 
as represented by classes of successively hi^er standing. We do 
not recall a single instance, in which a class of lower grade was 
equal, in the use of language and knowledge of the branches 
taught, to one which had been a year longer in the Institution. 

The leading principles, involved in the system of instructioa 
adopted, were so elaborately set forth and fully illustrated in the 
report of tL^ examination of 1S58, that it is unnecessary again to 
go over the ground. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
speaking, in general terms, of what particularly struck our atten- 
tion, and in this connection, we would notice the sign language, 
as a means of intellectual development. 

The well established principle, that judicious exercise strength- 
ens, while disease weakens the powers of a human being, whether 
those of the mind or of the body, is the basis of all education. 

The imbecile, in whom, perhaps, the feebleness or perverseness 
of will is the real reason why his powers are at first so dormant, 
is reached through the cultivation of his physi>'al organization. 
The instructor, by a series of systematic exercises, teaches him 
the use of his muscles, which being accomplished, he is enabled 
voluntarily to make physical exertion in a given direction, which 
was at one time impossible. The will is thus strengthened, and 
may, thenceforward, he gradually brought to bear upon the ope- 
rations of the mind. Indeed, it is remarkable what an influence 
concerted physical movements have, in all'cases, upon habits of 
promptness, preciseness and decision. 

To this may be attributed the acknowledged excellence of mili- 
tary schools ; and it is a matter of gratification to us to observe 
that so full attention has been paid to this kind of training, in the 
Institution under the care of this Board. It is visible in the 
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^wiiole carriage of (mr pupils, their manner of entering and leav- 
ing the rooms, and their obedience, in the military movements 
ivhich have been instituted, to the tap of the drum, the vibra- 
tions of which they feel in the front part of the diaphragm, 
though they cannot hear them with the ear. 

But it is not physical development that the deaf-mute mainly 
needs. His whole life, previous to entering the Institution, is 
^nerally characterized by great bodily activity — an activity 
Trhich it is at first often necessary to restrain within certain lim- 
its, in order to secure any degree of attention. 

His mind, however, has been passive, or nearly so. His has 
been a sort of dream-life. Memory has been a mere series of pio- 
tnres reflected from^he outer world, while thought has been ex- 
ercised, only through the imagination, in combining forms, vague 
and indistinct. Natural phenomena have, in many instances, 
brought up images, borrowed from analogy, of certain agents per- 
forming certain acts ^ as, for instance, of fire flaming in the west- 
ern sky, producing the glories of sunset ; or of a monster woman, 
IB the clouds, pouring water upon the earth from a huge watering 
pot, causing rain. We have not space to enumerate examples ; 
but would r^er, for an extended view of this subject, to the pub- 
lished article of Dr, Peet, in which the intellectual condition of 
the deaf and dumb, previous to education, has been discussed, in 
connection with the logical deductions to which the facts estab- 
lished give rise. Of course, the idea of God, the Creator, has 
found no lodgment in his mind, and his conceptions of obligatum 
have been derived simply from parental enforcement. 

It ^ill be readily inferred that a great impulse must be given 
to mental activity, so soon as the deaf mute finds a medium,throug^ 
which he can give an abstract form to his thoughts, and can re- 
ceive correct information of facts and principles. What a world 
of wonders crowds upon him, when he enters a large institution, 
and there discovers a perfected instrument for the expression of 
ideas, and has his mind put in direct and rapid communication 
with the minds of others, older aud wiser than himself. Such an 
instrument is the language of signs. 

The deaf mute of from ten to twelve years of age acquires it 
in much less time than young hearing and speaking children do 
words; and his mind expands, under its influence, in a degree 
which is much in advance of his acquisition of alphabetic dis- 
course. His intellectual powers are, from that time, constantly 
exercised, both in conveying his own ideas and in apprehending 
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the ideas addressed to him by others. He learns, from the soci' 
elj of those aronud him, as much as he does ffom the class-rooitf« 
From the daily religious exercises in the chapel, and from the 
secular lectures of the week, he derives constant food for thought 
and conversation. The great ideas, which mark an enlightened 
age, become familiar to him, and his heart throbs to the pulsations 
of that great world, from which he has hitherto been isolated. 
But above all, he learns his relations to God and his truth, and 
thus is awakened, in his soul, the hope which is the great solace oF 
human misfortune and the principal incentive to well doing, the 
hape of perfection and happiness hereafter. Could no more than 
this be accomplished for the deaf and dumb, who can doubt that 
it would justify the erection and support of institutions for their 
benefit? 

This rapid development of mind makes it evident that si^ns- 
should hold a conspicuous place in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and that all systems, which diseard their use, must be dd* 
feetive. 

As, however, we consider the extent to which the deaf and 
dumb can make the English language available, we find that signs, 
though occupying so high a position, occupy it only as an instnx- 
illent and an accessory. Oral instruction is confessedly limited, 
while books and periodicals place, within the reach of those who 
can read understandingly, the wisdom of all ages. Moreover, the 
deaf mute cannot be confined to association with those who use 
hie peculiar method of communication. If he can be brought 
into direct communion with the roaster minds of the past and 
the present, and if he can be taught to express his thoughts and 
feelings by writing, a degree of success has been attained, which 
places this branch of education in the front rank of the philan- 
thropic efforts of. our day. 

Prom the results of the examination of the High Class, it is evi- 
dmit that those pupils who, in accordance with present provisions, 
are permitted to pursue the course therein taught, attain an 
ability to read appreciatingly, and to use language with idiomatic 
accuracy and even with elegance, while the examination of the 
other classes proved the same to be true, in a degree proportioned 
to the time they had been under instruction. We were gratiGed 
to observe the increased encouragement extended to reading, on 
the part of the pupils, the teacher not being contented with trans^ 
kiting into signs, and expanding the lessons in the text book, but 
r«^riiig his pupils ta read, by the aid of the dictionary, other 
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bookB, written in a style presenting no greater difficulties, 8n6f, 
from time to time, to give bim the substance of what they had 
read, and to translate selected portionis with critical accuracy. 

In close connection with this, appeared the use of the manual 
cdphabet, by which, to the extent that the pupils had acquired a 
knowledge of language, the teacher was accustomed to commui^i- 
cate ideas, verbally, to the disuse of signs. The advantage to be 
derived from this practice, is well set forth by one of the pupils, 
ip the following words : ** My teacher's object, in using the manual 
alphabet, is to familiarize us with language, in the same manner 
€K6 a child becomes familiar with it by hearing his parents speak- 
The only difierence consists in the medium by which the thought 
18 expressed." 

The nicely graduated arrangement of the course of instruction, 
by which one difficulty is presented at a time, and made a step, 
ping-stone toward another, and the recently developed system of 
analyzing sentences, by means of grammatical symbols, commend 
themselves to every one who can appreciate the philosophical in 
education* 

We cannot forbear to make some allusion to the hand-writiiig 
of the pupils in all the classes. It was characterised, universal^^ 
by clearness, cmd in many cases by elegance* The fact tlM4 
words are not, to the deaf and dumb, representatives of sounds, 
but simply combinations of letters, would seem to account Uk 
this, legibility in writing being as great an essential for them mt- 
distinctness of diction with us. 

The following .compositions^ bymembers of classes of different 
standing, will exemplify the facility with which they use words,* 
at different stages of the course : 

Class of the Firdt Year. 

« 

1. lAittr by a little girl, nine months tinder instruction. 

Ikstitutioit for the Deaf and Dvmb, ? 
Washihoton Heights, June 9, 1859. { 

My dear Father — ^I write this letter to you. I love you and mjf 
mother much. Are my mother, brothers and sisters well ? I am 
very well and happy. I love my cousin much. Miss Ghraham and 
Miss Churchill will give their daguerreotype-likenesses to me next 
fall. Mr. I. L. Feet's little boy can walk well. I pick ripe cher- 
ries and put them in a basket. There are two brown monkeys on 
that tree. I wish to see you, my mother, brothers and ^^'^ — 
next vacation. I shall be very glad to see them. I lo 
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Schatt much. Miss M 's birthday came on the 3d inst. Ber 

sXjhool-room was decorated with evergreens and flowers. I liked 
to see it very much. I do not like bread without butter. We 
have bread with butter. Miss Morris is a sweet girl. I like to 
talk with Miss Churchill. I like to play with Miss Whalon on the 
grass. My teacher tells us that we must not talk or play in 
school. I like him very much. My brother Charles is very well 
and fat. I wish my sister Mary to take care of my black dog and 
three cats. Are you well ? Mrs. Totten has a pretty brown bird 
in her cage. She wishes to see my mother. She sends her love 
to my parents, brothers and sisters. My brother Charles sends 
ys love to you all. Our vaca^tion will commence on the 14th Jnly 
next. I send my love to you, my mother, brothers, sisters, rela- 
tives and friends. 

Your affectionate daughter, 

E. A. W. 

IL Letter by a little boy nine months under instructions. 

iNSTTTUTIOIf FOR THE DeAF AND DuMB, ) 

Washington Heights, June 9, 1859. j 

My Dear Father — I write this letter to you. I received a let- 
ter from you last May. I was happy to read it. I am very well 
and happy. I shall be glad to see you, my mother, brother, and 
sisters. Are you well ? I like black cherries much. I like to 
play with my little sister. I catch eels and fishes with a line and 
hooks. I love Mr. Peter P. Master Borden is a very good boy. 
I like to pick blackberries and eat them. There are eels and fishes 
swimming in that pond. There are leaves growing on those trees. 
I do not like bad boys. Do you catch fishes and eels with a line 
and hooks in a pond ? I keep my clothes in my small trunk. I 
like to work in the open air. I like to walk in that garden and 
to see pretty flowers. I like ripe apples. I cut an apple* with a 
penknife. Master Doty is my favorite friend. I like to play with 
him. Master Borden takes care of me. I like to play with good 
boys. You take care of my sheep and cow. Is master C. P. a 
^ fat child ? I like Mr. D. much. Our vacation will commence on 
the 14th of July next. I send my love to you, my mother, brother, 
sisters, relatives and friends. 

Your affectionate son, J. H. P. 



« 
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Class of the Third Tear. 

Composition by one of the Boys. 

The Eagle. 
The eagle is strong and brave. He generally lives nearly a 
hundred years. He is a biped. He has eyes, wings and feathers. 
He is as large as a large gobbler. His color is very beautiful, but 
he is cruel. He lives in the mountains of this country, and loves 
to devour small animals. He has two claws, so that he can catch 
hold of any small animals and carry them off the ground. He can 
fly high through the air one or two hours, till he comes to the 

mountain and eats the small animals. 

» 

One night I dreamed that an eagle came to me and told me that 
I could ride on his back, and I determined to believe, and begin to 
rise on that eagle, and I told the eagle to fly to the sun. He left 
the earth, and flew from it toward the sun a few thousand miles. 
I hoped that the eagle would reach the sun before it set, but the 
sun set in the west fast. I determined to take many golden stars, 
and I rode on the eagle to the golden stars, and then I was very 
glad to get the golden stars. I put the golden stars in my pockets 
till I saw the sun began to rise in the east, and I told the eagle 
again to fly towards the sun. We reached the sun, and I got off 
him and looked, and saw a bright post on the sun, and went to tie 
the eagle's bridle to the post. I looked down and beheld the earth, 
which seemed very little and blue, and. I shuddered to look down 
to the little earth. The sun was very bright, glorious and hot, and I 
began to be wet with .sweat, and I felt the water drop from my 
head. I walked on the bright, golden ground to search for gold 
and dig in the deep mine a few months, till I was glad to find the 
gold and put it in my two bags till I was satisfied. I left the mine, 
and carried my gold to the eagle, and put it on the back of the 
eagle ; and then I began to ride on him, and I asked him if he 
was willing to fly through the air many days, till I arrived at the 
earth, and then I got off the eagle, and gave some gold to him* 
He flew away, and then I shouted loudly to the people, and they 
rushed to look at me, and praised me. I felt very proud. The 
people dispersed to their homes, and told their story to other 
people ; and I went to ray home, and my mother saw me and ran 
to me. I was glad to see her, and kissed her, and I was always 
rich and happy. I pitied poor people who had no money, and I 
determined to give a little gold to them till I should die ^"^ ^^ 
carried to England and put in the grave with my granc' 
my grandmother. 
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Glass of the Foorth Tear. 

1. Composition by one of the Girls. 

Angels. 

Angels have wings. They fly in Heaven. They wear golden 
crowns on their heads. They praise God and sing. They are not 
sinful and wicked like ns. They are as innocent as Jesus Christ. 
If a child dies, who does not know about sin, and is as innocent 
as a sweet angel, an angel comes from Heaven ; it takes the child 
to Heaven. The other angels welcome the sweet child. The lit- 
tle children always are happy with God, Jesus Christ and the 
angels. They talk with each other in Heaven. They never e^t 
or sleep. They have no darkness, but they have eternal light. 
They have golden harps which they play on. 

The angels are God's messengers. Adam and Eve disobeyed 
God. God drove them out of the Garden of Eden. God sent an 
angel from Heaven. He held his sword in his hand to keep out 
Adam and Eve. Abraham lifted a knife to kill Isaac ; but angels 
came from Heaven and told him not to injure Isaac. 

Again God sent two angels. They entered into Lot's house. 
They warned Lot and his family to leave Sodom. The wicked 
people heard that two men had entered into Lot's house. They 
came round his house in the night. They intended to seize them, 
but the two angels made them blind, and they could not find where 
the door was. The two angels took hold of the hands of Lot's 
wife and his two young unmarried daughters, and led them from 
the city. 

Jacob dreamed about angels. He saw a ladder on which the 
angels descended from and ascended to Heaven. While the Is- 
raelites lived in Egypt, Pharaoh oppressed them very much. He 
made them work very hard. Moses asked him to let them go to 
Canaan. He refused to let them. At last God sent ten dreadful 
plagues on Pharaoh and all the Egyptians. He sent an angel td 
enter into the Egyptians' houses. They killed the oldest child of 
every family of the Egyptians, and the angel also killed the first 
born of all their animals. But the angel did sot enter the houses 
of the Israelites ; it passed over them. 

The angel Gabriel came to the Virgin Mary to tell her that she 
should be the mother of Jesus Christ, though Jesus Christ was the, 
son of God. The shepherds saw a bright light, and heard a mul- 
titude of angels singing and giving glory to God, because Jesus 
Christ was the Savior. The angels told the shepherds where 
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Jesus Christ was. They told them that he was bom in a stable 
at Bethlehem. 

Many child-angels are singing sweetly. Their garments are as 
white as snow. When the pious deaf and dumb persons die, they 
enter Heaven. They can hear and speak, and they also become 
like angels. I often think abont angels, because they have no sin. 
The angels are perfect. Oh ! the angels are singing to God and 
Jesus Christ. 

One of our school mates died last year. Soon afterwards an- 
other one died. - In the night, an angel flew down and carried 
their spirits to hfeaven. The other angels welcomed them. God 
gave golden harps and golden crowns to them. If we are right- 
eous when we die we may enter heaven. And moreover, God 
may give golden harps and golden crowns to us. We will always 
praise God. A multitude of angels are. blowing golden trumpets. 
Oh I the great heaven is bright exceedingly. The inhabitants are 
better than all people who live on the earth, because they are 
holy. C. A. W. 

2. CamposUion by one of the Boys. ' 

Birds. 

Some birds are very beautiful in the warm weather. They are 
of various beautiful colors. There are very lively and nimble 
birds in the trees. They fly about in the woods, and lift their 
bills up and begin to sing sweetly in the woods in the fresh air. 
They fly about the woods very pleasantly. They are very happy 
to look for grain in the' spring. They often fly far from the south 
for several days to the north. They are happy to sing in the 
woods. They always love to be warm, and if they stay in cold 
countries, they will all die. When the weather begins to be cold, 
they fly fast away to the south. If they see a bird fall dead, they 
sing over it twice. They will never see it again. They generally 
love to live in the south. They are happy to fly about in the air 
in the cool weather. Some birds fly in flocks. They assemble in 
the woods, They are sometimes very troublesome and mischief- 
V0U8. They perch on a very high tree, and puff up and sing. 
Oh 1 they wish they could fly far away. They look round all the' 
woods, and begin to fly fast and far away through the air. The/ 
are tired, and perch on a tree and sleep at night. They do not 
generally run fast on the ground, but they can fly fast. They" 
commonly leave their mother when they can fly well. They are 
often tamed by people, but they do not want to get slavish. Some 
birds eat dead animals; but they commonfy'eat grain. They 
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not fly high through the air to heaven, but they fly through tke 
woods every day. They are happy to look round early in the 
morning, in the fresh air, this summer. They build their nice 
and warm nests in the small branches of the trees every spring. 
They are sometimes shot by cruel people. ' R. T. T. 

Class of the Fifth Tear. 

1. Composition by one of the Girls, 
Farm Life. 
A farm is a country place where a farmer dwells. It contains 
several acres. The farmer ploughs the ground and plants pota- 
toes, corn, &c. It yields rich productions. During the winter 
there are no birds, but in the spring they come back from the 
south. They sing and fly round the house, and make people happy 
to hear them, when they sit near the doors in-summer. The win- 
dows and doors are opened, for the weather is warm, and the wind 
blows in and makes the rooms cool. The trees are covered with 
leaves, and when the wind blows hard, sometimes the leaves of 
the trees make a noise. They seem to praise God for his great 
kindness. When the farmers see the blossoms of trees, they feel 
much encouraged, and expect to have plenty of fruit for food 
when winter comes. When the grass is tall enough, they are 
obliged to get some hired men to help them cut it down. The 
hot sun shines upon the grass and it becomes hay for the cattle to 
eat in winter, instead of grass. The hired men frequently go into 
the garden which contains many difierent kinds of vegetables and 
flowers; they pull out the weeds and arrange the beds neatly and 
they make a very pretty appearance. If any visitors come to see 
them, they walk through the paths of the garden to look at the 
flowers, and they sometimes make beautiful boquets, and present 
them to the visitors. When sujnmer has passed away, autumn 
comes and the farmer enters his orchard to gather his apples before 
the winter comes. The corn is put into a corn house and the 
potatoes are put into a cellar to keep them good. Now the birds 
begin to take farewell and depart from us and fly towards the 
south. They remain there until spring comes again, when they 
will visit us again. The leaves of the trees turn yellow and brown 
and fall to the ground, and the trees become bare and may be 
compared to old age. When the farmers get up to make a fire, 
they notice snow upon the ground. Sometimes during the winter 
they go to the woods to chop down trees and bring wood home to 
make good fires. The ground is covered with deep snow in win- 
ter, and looks beautiful, though it is very cold. Now the windows 
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and doors are shut up to keep the house warm. The little chil- 
dren go to school and carry their dinner in baskets, and ride in 
cutters or on sleds, >vith their beloved father. The boys are 
always delighted with riding down hill and playing with snow- 
balls. They frequently have comfortable evenings and sit near 
the fire side in pleasant groups. The wives of the farmers go 
down cellar and get some apples and put them in clean dishes ^nd 
pass them round to the children. I think that the country is 
pleasanter than the city. E. A. P. 

1. Composition by one of the Boys. 

, Part of the Story of the Merchant of Venice. Written 

FROM Signs. 

The Duke of Venice had a very young and beautiful daughter, 
named Portia. Alf the young men round Venice fell in love with 
her, and told her they wanted to marry her. Her father, the 
Duke, made a singular will about her marriage, before his death. 
Consequently, he arranged three caskets, which were one of lead, 
one of silver, and one of gold. He put them behind a curtain. 
He put a very small likeness of her in one of these. When her 
father died, his will said that if any man won her likeness, he 
would let him marry her; but if he found himself mistaken, he 
must swear never to marry another lady. One day the Prince of 
Morocco came to see Portia, and prayed her to marry him ; but 
straightway she opened the will and explained it to him. Her 
servant led him to the curtain, which she opened, and he noticed 
three caskets. He thought that perhaps he should not be able to 
choose the right one, but he tried to find it with all his might. 
He pointed his hand to the one of lead, and soliloquized : " Portia 
is a splendid girl, but this leaden casket does not correspond with 
her beauty." Again he thought that the silver casket was not 
like her. At last he decided. His hand pointed to the golden 
casket. Then Portia gave him the key, and he unlocked the small 
door, and found a death's head ; so he failed. He instantly left 
her^, but he would never love another lady. Time passed on, and 
the Prince of Arragon came to see Portia, and begged her about 
marriage. She told him about the will. She led him to the 
caskets. He cast in his mind which one to choose. Finally he 
chose the silver casket. Portia gave her key to him, and he opened 
the small door, and picked up a fool's head, so that he could not 
find her likeness ; but he went abroad from her at once. After, 
wards Bassanio of Venice, who was a poor, humble and inv^^—^^ 
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loved her veiy niiioh for her own sake. So he wished to marry 
her. One day he called on her, and while he was there he heard 
her speak about the singular will. He was perplexed and saw 
tiiese caskets, and he intended to get the miniature ; but he thought 
it hard work to find it. At last he touched the leaden casket. 
He thought it corresponded with the character of Portia, for he 
recollected that one day a man picked up a rough apple and ate 
it, and found it was very good fruit. Then he looked at the golden 
casket. He remembered an apple which looked beautiful, bat 
there was a worm in it. Again he directed his finger towards the 
silver casket; but he thought that perhaps it was bad. At last 
he chose the leaden casket. The loving lady was very glad that 
he had won her, for she loved him. She gave him the key and he 
opened the door, and discovered her likeness. He won it. Con- 
sequently he married her, and they were happy till death. The 
two other men who tried to get her did not really love her. 
Bassanio loved her truly. He did not wish to marry her for the 
sake of her money. G. S. N. 

Class of the Seventh Tear. 

1. Composition by one of the Girls. 

Change. 

Change is stamped on every earthly thing. The tiny worm is 
transformed into the butterfly that flits past us in the soft twilight, 
'besides other insects that are indescribable. The trees first grow 
out of the ground and bud in the opening spring; then the tiny 
leaflet bursts forth, expanding into the broad and shining leaf, 
bringing forth blossoms, and at last bearing fruit. 

The clouds, too, are ever changing their forms. In the western 
blue field they are turned into gold, blue, green, purple and rosy 
colors of magnMcence, so as to fill us with mute admiration as we 
gase upon them. The gentle stars and the silvery moon are ever 
dianging as they wheel in circles around the King of Day. And 
the father of the timid stars on heaven's blue, seems as if he goes 
down the western edge of the sky at sunset to sleep in his tent, 
being wrapped in a mantle of clouds, and in the dewy morning 
at sunrise, awaking out of his resting place, he emerges from his 
tent to shine for the earth. 

The four sister seasons are changing every year. The lovely 
spring returning with the insects, birds, and the beauties of nature 
which have long been shrouded in the cold and sheeted snow, has 
been compared to the resurrection of the body, and gladdens our 



hearts at her |o7ful arrival. She shelters the earth with verdant 
iv-elvet, to supply the horses and cattle with food. 

Spring departing from all these lovely scenes, then comes the 
8of t breezy season called summer. As it has such lovely days, the 
seeds are sown early. In a few weeks the corn shoots up, reach- 
ing its stalks as high as a man's shoulder, waving its silken tasp 
Bels, and finally forming the golden ears. The youthful flowers 
are full*blown in June, and some of the fruits, such as cherries 
and strawberries, are fully ripe. As summer passes away, the 
beautiful flowers fade and perish wit& age, but the trees, with 
their trembling leaves, are still in the freshness of life. 

Summer goes bidding us farewell, but glad are we to enjoy the 
golden autumn, and to view gay colored nature changing as a 
woman dressed in conspicuous colors. The leaves, from their ac- 
customed verdure, turn to gold and crimson hues. The boughs 
in the groves shed their foliage upon the ground that falls like 
the silvery hairs of an old man. The apples, pears and chestnuts 
are already ripe, and summer's soft breezes no longer fan our 
cheeks. The insects die oflF daily, and the birds, too, leave us, to 
migrate to a warmer clime. 

Soon autumn flies away and winter comes to make us a short 
visit. The trees are no longer clothed, the face of nature is bare, 
and we feel a deep melancholy to be deprived of her beauties. 
But soon our sorrow is turned into joy, when we find the earth 
shrouded in her snowy mantle, that gives us pleasure as well as 
the rest of nature's charms. 

These seasons change like the various periods of man's life. The 
tiny infant, like a lily in its spotless innocence, lies in its cradle, 
its face peeping out from a cap of snowy whiteness, as its mother 
sits by its side, gently rocking her helpless treasure, and gazing 
upon it till it is sunk into sweet sleep. In two or three years it 
changes into childhood, learns to spell a few words, and to kneel 
down by the bedside and lisp a short prayer. Its feet patter 
about the floor as it runs to its tender mother. It is full of bloomr 
ing beauty, with its rosy cheeks and healthy looks. Some chilr 
dren are struck with sickness. The childish things that they 
once enjoyed in thia changing world are laid aside, and they sud- 
denly waste in flesh till they sink into death ; their bodies are 
wrapped in snowy shrouds, and their faces become pale and cold 
like marble, a sunshine of angelic smiles beaming upon them as if 
^ they are glad to reach their better homes of unfading glory. 
Tears pass away, and the lovely child glides into youth. The 
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boy saunters on his way to school, lagging his books on his arm, 
to cultivate his youthful mind with the seeds of knowledge and 
virtue, as the farmers do in the early spring. His feelings, too, 
are changed, bursting out in tenderness and love, like the opening 
rose in her full bloom. But the fair and youthful maiden has 
more delicate and tender feelings than the other &ex. The sailor 
boy, parting with his family circle, goes to sea, and in after years, 
longing to see his dear childhood's home, returns to find it changed. 

Youth takes its flight and reaches manhood. Graduating from 
his school duties, and satisfactorily establishing his mind with 
everything, he then must support himself as a free man, and have 
a brow burdened with care. The girl changes to the fair mag- 
nificence of womanhood, and becomes a wife and mother. She, 
too, takes a burden of trouble and care, having a natural and pas- 
sionate love for her children, implanted in her heart by God. It 
is her duty to teach them to live for Christ in their early lives, as 
it will adorn their names and characters, and make a sweet and 
happy family home circle. 

Manhood fades into old age. His hair falls off and turns to 
snow, and his health is feeble as he stoops with tottering steps. 
He loses his memory, sight, strength and all his fresh youth. Sit- 
ting by the fireside in his arm-chair, his grandchildren gather 
round him to listen to his stories. And at last, wasting to a skel- 
eton, he falls asleep, and is put in the cold and motionless grave, 
where his flesh and bones are decayed, but his soul never changes. 
What would he then do with his soul if he had not changed his 
heart from all the blackness of sin ? Would it have given delight 
to our eyes had not God made such changeable seasons, and varied 
the beauties of nature ? 

All earthly laws are changeable, but God's laws never change. 
Besides, the fashion of this world passes away, but the sparkling 
eye, the coral lip, the rosy cheek, and the rounded form are never 
out of fashion. There is only one gifted and holy place that never 
changes. It will be the better and enduring home of the silent 
lambs of Christ's fold, where, blessed with crowns of never-fading 
glory, and clothed in shining angelic garments, they will sing a 
new song, and play upon golden harps forever and ever. 

E. A. P. 
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2. Composition by one of tht boys. 

The wae in Italy. 

Tempests of war have burst upon Northern Italy ; blood has flow- 
ed freely, and her best arms have been raised for independence. 
The cause is the Jtalian question, put to Europe for solution by the 
Sardinian government. But Europe failed, and the question was 
left to be decided by the sword. Count Cavour, one of the ablest 
statesmen, exposed the deplorable condition of the papal states 
and the misioile and despotic dominion by the papal government, 
pointing to the occupation of cities and provinces, by Austrians^ 
as the source of unhappiness and poverty to the aspiring Italians. 
The eloquent count demanded the withdrawal of the interfering 
Austrians, as a remedy for the pitiable state of It^ly. Louis 
Bonaparte, the Emperor of France, sympathized with Sardinia in 
her bold step for national independence, and opened a negotiation 
with the Austrian court for the retiring of its troops. Austria 
refused to make any concession, and began to increase her army 
and strengthened her fortresses and strongholds in her Italian 
provinces. The king of Sardinia placed hfs army on a war foot- 
ing, making every preparation for the coming storm which Victor 
Emanuel discerned rising in the political horizon of Italy. Eng- 
land, with the other great powers, made strenuous eflforts to avert 
the fearful tempest then gathering. At the call of England, a 
Congress of the five great powers met, but could not solve the 
great question. During the sitting of the Congress, the Emperor of 
Austria sent an ultimatum to the king of Sardinia, demanding the 
disarmament of his army, allowing only three days for considera- 
tion. The noble sovereign of Sardinia, backed by assurances of- 
French aid, returned a firm refusal. Upon tEis, the emperor or- 
dered his army, under Count Gyulia, to advance into Piedmont. 
On the other side, the French army, commanded by marshal Canro- 
bert, passed the Alps, and by a toilsome and forced march, arrived 
in Piedmont in time to oppose the enemy and hold him in check 
until reinforcements should" reach Italy to operate against the 
invaders. On the 12th of May, the French emperor left Paris, 
entrusting the government to his empress, intending to place him- 
self at the head of the army of liberation, in Italy, When Louis 
Bonaparte arrived in that country, he established his head-quar- 
ters at Alessandria, and went to work organizing and completing 
his army. The French corps occupied the line along the Sesia 
river, on the right bank, and the Sardinians on the left, facing the 
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foe. The campaign whioh is to decide the fate of Ital^, 
opened by a battle fought on the road from Casteggio to Monte- 
bello. The Anstrians, about twenty thousand strong, attacked 
the French outposts, and were encountered by Gen. Porey's divi- 
sion. A fierce and bloody combat ensued, in which the attacking 
party was repulsed, with the loss of two thousand men. Gen. 
Cialdini passed the Sesia river, and in a sharp fight routed the 
Austrians. Several brilliant battles were fought by Garribaldi, 
the noble defender of Rome, and his brave volunteers, who beat 
the Austrians, and created revolutions alarming to the AustriaDS. 
Toward the close of May, the allies took the offensive and moved 
northwardly, crossing the Po, at Cassale, and then the Sesia, near 
Vercelli. On the 3l8t of May, the Piedmontese corps, under 
Victor Emanuel, and a regiment of Zouaves, commanded by the 
gallant Cialdini, were assailed by twenty-five thousand Austrians, 
in an endeavor to take Palestro. The Austrians were repelled 
and pursued, and one thousand of them taken prisoners. Another 
combat took place in Confienza, where the allies were again victo- 
rious. The Austrians, attempted to re-enter Palestro the follow- 
ing evening, but met with a similar defeat. Napoleon advanced, 
while the Austrians retreated, and entered Novara, after which 
he continue^ on toward the Ticino. Gen. McMahon passed the 
river at Turbigo, on the 2d of June ; and, in the meantime. Napo- 
leon, at the head of the Zouaves, was at the bridge of Buffalora, 
facing the enemy in great force on the other side. The attack 
upon the Austrian army was commenced, by Gen. McMahon, upon 
the right wing of the enemy, while on the front, the Imperial 
Guards, under Napoleon, charged the foe; but as the divisions of 
Canrobert did not .come up, the guards maintained an unequal 
conflict with a concentrated force of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. When the reinforcements reached the scene of 
action, the allies rushed upon the enemy so vigorously that the 
latter were compelled to fall back to Magenta, where the retreat- 
ing forces gave away under the superior pressure of Gen. McMa- 
hon's divisions, and withdrew toward Abbiate Grasso. The Aus- 
trian loss was estimated to be twenty-seven thousand. The vic- 
torious allies were left in possession of the field of battle, with 
seven thousand Austrians as prisoners. Napoleon remained on 
the field, so bravely won, to re-organize his army, and attend 
to the transportation of the wounded to hospitals. On the 8th, 
the allies entered Milan, amidst the acclamations of an overjoyed 
people, just freed from Austrian bayonets. Soon after the trium- 
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phant entrance into the city, Napoleon learning that the Austrians' 
-were entrenching themselves at Maleguano, twelve miles southeast 
of Milan, to cover the flight of the main body of the Anstrians, 
dispatched Qen. D' Hilliers to dislodge them. The French took 
the place after hard fighting. The enemy fled precipitately, leav- 
ing behind them one thousand and five hundred killed and wounded, 
and twelve hundred in the hands of the victors. There was 
another battle at Canonica, on the road from Milan to Bergamo. 
Canrobert fell hi with Gen. Urban, who had retreated before the 
bold and free corps of Garribaldi, who did not pursue his antago- 
nist to the place where the latter was beaten in a bloody contest, 
and who turned off to Brivio, northwest of Bergamo, which was 
soon occupied by the daring leader of the free corps. The Aus- 
trians, at Brescia, sent a detachment to drive out the indomitable 
Oaribaldi, and was itself defeated by the brave warriors, under 
the banner of Garibaldi. After this, the republican chieftain, in 
conjunction with Canrobert, entered Bresdia, fVom which they 
moved to threaten the suburbs of the great fortress of Peschiera. 
During these brilliant combats, the great bulk of the Austrian 
army retreated toward the famous quadrangle, abandoning strong 
and important places and fortresses to the pursuing allies, till the 
Austrians arrived at the " quadrilateral defence," and concentrated 
themselves along the Mincio, flowing out of the Lago Di Garda, 
at Peschiera, to offer battle to the advancing army. The allies 
posted themselves along the Chiese. Early in June, the Austrians 
were in possession of advantageous positions, from Lunato to as 
far as Ca^te Goffredo, between the Chiese and the Mincio, and 
could hold the allies at bay for a time. Notwithstanding all the 
advantages on their side, they gave up all, when Canrobert and 
Garribaldi threatened them on the road from Brescia, by Monte- 
chiaro, to Mantua, and concentrated themselves on the left bank 
of the Mincio, as if determined to defend the line from Peschiera 
to Mantua. But on the 24th of June, the whole Austrian army 
repassed the river and possessed themselves of the positions they 
had lately abandoned. Their right wing occupied Pozzolongo, 
Solferino and Carriana, and the left advanced toward the Chiese, 
as far as Caste Goffredo. The Franco Sardinian army concen- 
trated the attack on the centre of the Austrian corps, posted on 
the hills around Solferino. The left wing of the enemy was also 
assailed and repulsed. The French pushing forward to Volta, 
decided the contest. The Austrian army retreated across the 
river, and established their head-quarters at YiWn, "RVanca. The 
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victorious army were, at the last accouuts, passing the river unop- 
posed. The result of the Austrian movement was, in a great mea* 
sure, injurious to the army, which must be cut to pieces in another 
great battle within the boasted quadrangle. The battle of SoliJa- 
rino is a death-blow to Austrian power in Italy, and a blessing to 
Italian liberty and independence. The Austrians fought only for 
Francis Joseph, who is a complete despot, and a tirue representa- 
tive of the ** Divine Right." The French and Italians fought for 
Italy and liberty. What a powerful incentive to. Jbieroism I The 
House of Hapsburgh is now humbled before Europe, and will 
yield to public opinion and give Italy to the Italians. 

I stop, confident in the hope that Louis Napoleon will bring the 
campaign to an end, which will be a great blessing to Italy, and 
a triumph to the cause of liberty. 

The High Glass. 

Jl geographical composition, written impromptu by one of the young 
ladies, as an ordinary school exercise, to illustrate her general 
knowledge of the subject. 

Europe. 

Europe is the smallest of the five grand divisions of the globe, 
and excels all the rest in wealth and intelHgcAce. (I hope Amer- 
ica will some day bear away that laurel.) It has given birth to 
some of the most distinguished men and noblest women, founded 
the greatest cities, and spread its arts and sciences over nearly , 
the v^hole habitable globe. It comprises within its limits all the 
varieties of climate, from the frozen regions of the north, to the 
burning suns of southern Spain, and is, in most parts, densely 
peopled. 

Europe, unlike America, contains no great lakes, unless the 
Black sea may be classed as one. This covers an area of 3,000 
square miles. Lakes Onega and Ladoga, in Russia, are of some 
note. Lakes Neufchatel and Leman, the Lake of Geneva of Lord 
Byron, and said to be the most beautiful sheet of water in the 
world, gem the glorious land of Tell. Sunny Italy claims Lake 
Maggiore,, and Wener is in Sweden. 

Europe has many ranges of mountains, among which I can only 
recall the names of the storied Alps of Switzerland, the Appe- 
nines of Italy, Cevennes in France, Pyrenees in . Spain, Pindus in 
Greece, the Ural and Vosges in Russia, and the Carpathian range, 
which nearly surround Hungary, and which have been the scene 
of so many a sanguinary conflict in the struggles of that unhappy 
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country to regain the God-given rights so ruthlessly wrested from 
it. Mount Etna is a volcano in Sicily, and Snowden is a beautifol 
mountain in Wales. I believe the highest European peak is one 
of the Appenines. 

The largest river is in Russia. It is 2,000 miles long, and is 
called the Volga. The. Danube was formerly considered the long- 
est river in Europe, and it is the most important. It rises in the 
Black Forest of Baden, about which so many frightful stories are 
told, and discharges its waters into the Black sea through Ave 
principal mouths. The river Seine is in France, and is famed 
chiefly on account of the number of suicides, who have chosen it 
as a medium of getting out of the world. The rivers Loire and 
Rhone are also in this country. The Po winds its way through 
the vineyards of classic Italy, and the Tiber laves the walls of 
old Rome. There is a stream in England which the people 
imagine to be a river, because they never saw one, and call it 
** The Thames.^' The Rhine is woven with the sweetest memories 
of many an exile from the " Faderland." The Shannon, as its 
name indicates, is in Ireland, and, if I mistake not, is famed 
principally for the number of bloody lioses its waters have puri- 
fied. 

The capital of Russia is called St. Petersburg, after St. Peter, 
its patron saint, elevated to that high honor, no doubt, by his hap- 
pening to have the same name as the royal founder of the city. 
Berne is the capital of Switzerland ; Vienna, where the last treaty 
between the allies and Russia was signed, of Austria; and Brus- 
sels, of Bavaria. Gay, fickle Paris rules France, and America, too, 
for that matter. Great, busy, striving London is the capital of 
England and all her possessions ; Madrid, of the land of the stil- 
letto; Constantinople of the dominions of his worship, the Sul- 
tan; Rome, grand, decayed old Rome, of poor, distracted Italy; 
and Athens, classic Athens, the birthplace of art, music and ora- 
tory, of Greece. 

Nearly all the animals indigenous to Europe have been exter- 
minated. A few, however, remain. The chamois still lingers 
among the fastnesses of the Alps, and furnishes a dangerous and 
exciting sport for the hardy mountaineers, who pursue it with 
ardor. The animals now used for domestic purposes were origi- 
nally imported from Asia, and are the same as in this country, 
because we are indebted to Europe for most of ours. The largest 
bird of Europe is the lamergeyer. It is said to be so strong as 
to be able to carry off a small sheep. One of our sw^^t nnAtg bas 
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told, in tofiohing nnmbers, the story of a little child, oarried off 
by a lamergeyer, while sporting before its farther's door, in the 
Alps. 

There are not many reptiles in Europe, because St. Patrick ban- 
ished them all to America^ Its vegetable products vary with its 
different latitudes. At the extreme north, the frozen soil can siu- 
tain only a few shrubs and mosses, while the forests of Norway 
furnish the tapering spars that bear the pennons of all nati6n8. 
Many of the trees of Europe have the same names as ours, though 
they are somewhat different. In France, Spain and Italy, are 
found the finest vineyards in the world, and nearly all the tropical 
fruits flourish in abundance, 

A large portion of Europe consists of peninsulas, which, with 
my usual consistency, I had entirely forgotten to mention. The 
Scandinavian peninsula is the largest, and is at present divided 
into Norway, Sweden and Lapland. Spain and Portugal form 
another large peninsula, in shape very much resembling a huge 
irregular block, with one comer glued on to France. Italy ecc^ 
tends like an immense wharf into the Mediterranean sea. The 
peninsula of the Crimea, in the Black sea, is remembered wilJi 
tears, by thousands of widows and orphans, for on it are the 
graves of many of Fiance and England^s noblest sons. 

Great Britain and Ireland are the large&t islands. Among the 
numerous islands in the Mediterranean are Sicily, Sardinia, Cor- 
«ic6, and the isle so dear to all lovers of romance, Malta. 

The most northerly cape of Europe is called the Northkyn, 
doubtless because its position pre-supposes that it is at least 
second cousin to the north pole. There is a cape named "Wrath," 
on the northern coast of " Bonny Scotland," and Cape Clear is the 
last of " Ould Ireland.'' The English are modest enough to call 
the little point of land projecting from the southern extremity of 
their big island, the end of land, or Land's End. The Spaniards, 
however, dispute the possession of this honor, with them, by 
denominating a cape on the northwest coast of Spain, Finisterre, 
which being interpreted freely, I admit, is " terra firma is finished." 

In the north of Prussia there is, without metaphor, a WhUe 
Sea, for the gres^er part of the year. The Baltic, from which we 
heard so often during the last war with Russia, lies between that 
country and Sweden. It is a stormy sea, and like stormy persons, 
has high tides and is exceedingly shallow. The sea between lands^ 
separating Europe from Africa, is deep, placid and beautiful. The 
waters of the Black sea are admitted to it through the straits of 
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the DardanelleB, and run to shake hands with the waters of the 
Atlantic, which rush to meet them with equal eagerness, through 
the straits of Gibralter, without saying " by your leave," or quait 
ing at Ihe sight of John BulPs terrible horns. ^ Europe is a sub- 
stantial, sedate, elderly sort of a personage and does not display 
many jewels, but she has plenty of such hoipely commodities as 
salt, coal and iron. 

There are many canals in Germany and Russia^ indeed they 
are so numerous in some parts as to serve the same purposes as 
oar roads, and when frozen over in winter, must form splendid 
places for the performance of* ^' Atlanta on skates." In England 
end some other countries of Europe, they have a few railroads 
and telegraphs, but they are only just in sight of ** Toung Ame- 
rica," in this respect. 

Europe is a great museum of races, collected from all parts of 
the world, only the specimens are not dried and labelled ; so I 
cannot distinguish, much less designate them by their respective 
appellatives. The Europeans are a very religious people, and in 
former times were a great deal more so, if we are to judge by the 
thousands who. have perished in their crusades, and the martyrs, 
they have burned, or who have perished in the vaults of their 
inquisition. 

The three faiths which have the greatest number of adherents at 
the present day, are the Christian, Mahommedan and Mosaic. The 
governments are chiefly monarchical, though I trust the day is not 
far distant when the whole world will be one vast and harmonious 
republic. When that happy day arrives, " Uncle Sam " shall have 
BXi entire new suit of clothes, and be sent to dancing school to 
have his education finished, and be taught to make his bow to his 
brother, and play the agreeable to his sister Republics, toward 
one of .whom, then to be, he already begins to experience a mys^ 
terious, magnetical attraction, which seems to be reciprocated, and 
their union may not be far distant. 

In every country of Europe the people are divided into four 
classes^ not cosies^ as in Hindostan. The lowest is the most 
numerous, and those who constitute it are called peasants, 'f he 
next class comprises the inhabitants of cities and towns, mechan- 
ics, trades-people, &c. The clergy form another quite numerous 
class, and the nobility still another. Nobility is, in Europe, con- 
sidered hereditary, and those fortunate ones whose fathers chanced 
to possess a title, are, in proportion to its length, allowed to do 
as they please. Latterly, however, when a person has amassed a 
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greai deal of money, he can buy this privilege.. It is really jiust 
the nine with as, though we are too democratic, outwardly to 
acknowledge it. Sovereigns are also supposed to possess the 
power of conferring it. According to my republican ide^, how^ 
ever, the Great Sovereign above is the only one who can beetoiv' 
nobility, and I do not think I could acknowledge any patent which 
did not bear the impress of His signet. £. I. M. 



From the preceding remarks and examples, it is easy to per- 
ceiTO that, so soon as a deaf mute has acquired an available 
knowledge of the English language, he is placed in a position 
from which he can go on and make indefinite improvement, and 
that, consequently, the great aim should be to further his progress 
in this respect. 

It is fortunate, however, that yet more can be done, and that, 
in addition to forging the tools with which the great work of edu- 
cation is to be accomplished, the Institution is able to teach their 
use, and to give its pupils that discipline of mind and that initia- 
tion into the principles of different branches of knowledge which 
shall be to them a guide in all future study, and enable them to 
enter intelligently upon the business of life. 

And even if there were, therein, no practical utility bearing upon 
the future, the reflex influence of different studies upon the acqui- 
sition of language would be sufficient to justify their adoption. 
The mind cannot be strained in one direction continually without 
injury to its powers. Rotation is as much a principle in its cul- 
tivation as in agriculture, and a vigorous exercise of intellect, 
applied to one study, fits it for the more rapid acquisition of 
another. 

Besides, the study of different sciences gives a knowledge of 
terms, and of the varying structure of sentences, which could not 
be obtained from attention to a single one. A work on mental or 
moral philosophy has altogether a different phraseology from one 
on history, and the grammatical construction of its sentences is 
also different. In the one, we have the present tense with hypo- 
thecated and conditioned assertion; in the other, we see predomi^ 
nating the preterite tense of the indicative. So universal is the 
application of this principle, that we find our best writers and 
speakers among those whose attention has been directed to a great 
number of differing subjects, and this, not merely on account of 
the fertility of illustration which it furnishes, but on account of 
the superior mastery over our language which it imparts. 
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The branches taught in the course of seven years, in addition 
to language, are arithmetic, book-keeping, geography, history, 
natural philosophy and astronomy, the same studies being taught 
niore comprehensively, in addition to others, in the high class. 

Abithmetic. 

The familiarity of the pupils with this branch is superior, as 
far as it goes. In the addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of simple and denominate numbers, and in fractions, they 
show an almost surprising quickness of computation and ability 
to analyze. This is due, in a great measure, to peculiar principles 
adopted in the Institution, which have been embodied in a work, 
still in manuscript, prepared by one of the professors. 

The following examples in analysis by fractions, performed by 
pupils of one of the classes, will serve as an example : • 

1. A coal merchant sold to a seamstress '^ of a ton of coal; to 
a laborer ^ of a ton; to a widow -JJ of a ton, and to a news- 
dealer ^ of a ton. How many pounds did he sell to each of these 
persons ; how many in all, and how many tons ? 

Answer, 
He sold 420 pounds to the seamstress. 
" 1,960 ** laborer. 

" 1,680 " widow. 

" 420 " news-dealer. 
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4,480 in all. 
He sold ^^ of a ton, or two tons. 

2. He received 25 cents for ^ of a ton. How much did he 

receive from each of the above named persons, and how much 

in all ? 

Jinswer. 

He received ^0 75 from the seamstress. 

3 50 " laborer. 
3 00 " widow. 
75 " news-dealer. 
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$8 00 in all. 

Book-Keepino by Single Entbt. 
The text books used in this branch are by S. A. Thomas, and 
are embraced in three parts, the first of which teaches, by a large 
number of examples, the relations of debtor and creditor; the 
second, the method of making entries in the day-book, and of 
posting into the ledger, and the third, a complete system of ao- 
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counts, includiog day-book, ledg^, ca^-book, invoices and inven- 
tories. The usefolness of the work consists mainly in the fact 
that the transactions are related in narrative, and the pupil ib 
required to enter them in his books, and carry ont the farther 
processes, with no assistance other than that which he derives 
occasionally from his teacher. The deaf mutes keep their boob 
with precision and neatness, and get a lucid idea of accounts. 

Geography. 

This branch is taught in the classes of the fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth years. The examination, which was conducted by test 
questions, showed that the pupils obtain a clear conception of the 
shape and motions of the earth ; of the manner in which these 
motions produce the phenomena of day and night, summer and 
winter ; of the zones ; of latitude and longitude ; of the general 
divisions of the land and water, and of the boundaries and lead- 
ing physical features of difiTerent countries, together with their 
political peculiarities. 

HisToay. 

This important study is pursued in the same classes as geogra- 
phy, and in connection with it. A text book is used, which gives 
the outlines of the leading events, from the creation to the pre- 
sent time. The several subjects are, however, greatly expanded 
in lectures. From the enthusiasm with which answers were re- 
turned to the questions propounded, this was evidently one of the 
favorite studies, while the correctness of most of the replies 
showed that it had been faithfully and diligently taught. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

The study of these sciences is reserved for the classes of the 
seventh year. The text-book used is ajvery comprehensive First 
Book, by Prof. William A. Norton, and discusses the mechanical 
properties of bodies, the mechanics of solids, the mechanics of 
fluids, accoustics, optics, electricity, magnetism and dia-magnet- 
ism, under the head of Natural Philosophy ; and theoretical and 
descriptive astronomy, under the head of Astronomy. - It is clear 
in its exposition of principles, and is admirably adapted to the 
requirements of our pupils. As in the instruction of all the 
classes, the text-book is not made the limit of their knowledge, 
as the instructor greatly expands the subject under review, from 
the resources of his own mind. This is an important feature of 
our system, and illustrates the utility of signs, as an instrument 
of instruction. 
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-The foUowingwere among son^e pleasing answers returned by 
a clasB of young ladies, who constituted one division of the class 
of the seventh year, to the question, '* What planet is called the 
morning and evening star ? " 

'^ Venus is a bright planet. It is a morning star in the east, 
and an evening star in the west, and beautifully hangs tremblingly 
in the heavens." 

" Venus, which is the second planet, is a little smaller than the 
earth, and rotates around the powerful sun once in 7 J. months. 
It is famous for its brilliancy and beauty." 

" Venus i^ a very little smaller than the earth. TV« have to 
say of the appearance of Venus, that it is the brightest and most 
beautiful of all the planets, and it is so luminous as to cast 
shadows at night." 

" Venus is the brightest and most conspicuou** of all the planets, 
and completes a revolution around the sun once in 7 J months. 
Galileo directed the first telescope that had ever been pointed 
upon Venus, which appeared like a beautiful crescent." 

"Venus is smaller than the earth. She is the most beautiful 
and conspicuous of all the planets. She hangs tremblingly in 
the field of, view, and looks like a glittering diamond. She con- 
tinues an evening star 9^ months, and a morning star for the 
same length of time." 

The Bible* 

The facts and principles of the holy scriptures constitute a 
prominent subject of study, throughout the course. In the very 
first year, they commence the study of a little work, by Dr. Peet, 
entitled ** Scripture Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb," and so soon 
as they hav6 thoroughly learned it, the Bible is put into their 
hands, and by reading, and committing to memory selected por- 
tions, they attain familiarity with its sacred pages. Extended 
passages are also written on the slates in the chapel, and care- 
fully explained, in signs, at morning and evening prayers. The 
essential truths are, moreover, presented separately, and in har- 
mony, in the form of sermons, by the Professors in succession, 
the outlines being written, and explained and unfolded by signs. 
Who can estimate the influence, direct and indirect, which this 
Institution may be found to have exerted, through this simple, 
unsectarian, christian teaching, in that day, when the great prob- 
lem of redemption shall be solved, and the resultant of the antago- 
nistic action of good and evil shall be obtained ? 
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One of the most pleasing duties which we found connected livith 
tiie examination, was the summing up of the conduct of the pnpils 
for the year, and the distribution of decorations indicating the 
length of time each had been faultless, so far as it was possible 
to note and record it, in manners and morals. The results may 
be briefly stated as follows : 

PERFECT CONDUCT. 

For 40 oonaeontiTe weeki, and npw&rdi, 54 papilt. Deeonttions, lUnmiiiatod White Badg««. 
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The Superintendent of Public^ Instruction, and the Committee 
of Examination, having taken their seats on the platform, the 
fifty-four pupils, who had been awarded the badge of highest 
honor, then came forward, — the boys on one side, and the girls on 
the other, and received the decoration at the hands of the Vice 
Principal, who accompanied the presentation with appropriate 
remarks. The same ceremony was repeated with the successively 
lower grades, and at the conclusion of the exercises, Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, in behalf of the Committee, made an address, in which he 
congratulated the pupils on the great advantages of education 
they enjoyed, and commended them, for the f^)preciation of these 
advantages that they had manifested in the exemplary conduct of 
so many, continued through so long a period. This was the last 
procedure connected with the Examination that preceded the 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, July 13th, a large assembly, 
composed of officers, directors, and friends of the Institution, 
convened in the beautiful and spacious chapel, to witness the 
public exercises, with which it is usual to celebrate the conclusion 
of the academic year. The three hundred pupils present were 
neatly and tastefully attired, and presented a very interesting 
appearance. Their behavior was charact-erized by the utmost 
decorum. 

Dr. Peet, who, for so many years, has presided over the intel- 
lectual interests of the • Institution, introduced the Exercises, 
with the following remarks : 

*' In the good providence of God, we are brought to the close 
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of another academic year. The smiles of a gracious Providence 
have been, over the Institution. The health of its inmates, has, 
in general, been good, although we have suffered somewhat from 
diseases incident to childhood and youth, — as the prevalence of 
the measles, some thirty or forty cases near the close of the term, 
fortunately, however, of no very great severity, and no death has 
occurred during the year. The number of pupils is 305, divided 
into fifteen classes, each under th^ instruction of a special teacher. 
The exercises on this occasion will be confined to the class of the 
highest attainment, most of whom take their leave of the Institu- 
tion at this time. ^ It is not my purpose to make any extended 
remarks with regard to the system of instruction here pursued. 
Suffice it to say, that we iake them at the lowest point of intel- 
lectual development, and bring them to what you will see illus- 
trated in the exercises on the slates this afternoon. The extremes 
are very wide apart. Those who come to us, when they first 
arrive, are ignorant of their own names, of the name of a single 
object about them, of all spiritual existences, and of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, to whom they are under obligations to 
render religious homage and worship. When they leave us, they 
are, for the most part, restored to society, and fitted to enjoy its 
blessings, becoming a source of comfort and consolation to their 
friends. The class that will no^Y be brought to the platform, has 
been under the instruction of Prof. Isaac Lewis Feet, and they 
have been from seven to ten years in the Institution." 

Prof. Peet, the preceptor of the High Class, then brought before 
the audience six of his pupils, that number being all that could 
be accommodated at the large slates erected on the platform. 
Three of these were young ladies, and the others young gentlemen, 
all of them manifesting, in their countenances and bearing, the evi- 
dences of culture and refinement. The^e pupils were at once 
thrown upon their own resources, the instructor asking no ques- 
tions except those suggested to him by the audience. As would 
naturally be supposed, the exercises were* of a very varied char- 
acter, testing not only the solid acquirements of the pupils, and 
their general information, but their fertility of intellect and power 
of imagination ; and yet, in every instance, extended answers 
were returned, of which all were pleasing and correct in diction, 
as well as intelligent and dignified in conception, while some 
glowed with exuberance of thought and feeling. Itis a matter of 
regret that none of these impromptu compositions were preserved, 
aa it would be gratifying to insert in this report some of those 
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which particularly attracted oar attention, and we would suggest 
that, hereafter on similar occasionB, members of the cla8§, not ocea- 
pjing positions at the slates, should be detailed to transcilbe into 
books of record what their associates are engaged in elaborating. 

PromineiTt among those who seemed interested in measuring the 
mental calibre of the pupils, was Hon. Frederick A. Conkling, late 
Chairman of the Gqmmittee of Ways and Meanff of the Assembly. 
His pertinent questions, by the happy responses they elicited, 
contributed much to the success of the exhibition, while his sng. 
gestions to the professor drew forth from that gentleman explan- 
ations of the fundamental differences between the American and 
European systems of instruction, suggestions indicating that the 
excellence of our peculiar methods is appreciated and acknow« 
lodged by those whose interest in such matters arises from the 
attention they naturally bestow, as patriotic citizens, upon whiU; 
is done for the benefit of humanity in our State and country. 

While the pupils were engaged in writing, compositions previ- 
ously prepared by them, on subjects of their own selection, were 
read by their instructor. One of these may be found among those 
which have been given to illustrate the proficiency in language 
attained at different stages of the course. 

Illustrations were also given of the ability of the pupils to read 
understandingly. Coleridge's ** 9ymn before sunrise in the vale 
of Chamouny," was recited in signs, with striking effect, by Sid- 
jaey J. Vail, and Mrs. Heman's ** Hour of prayer,'' by Sarah J. 
Christy. 

The exercises at the slates having been brought to a close, the 
principal took the chair, and introduced Hon. Robert 6. Rankin, 
who read the following 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXAMINATION OP 

THE HIGH CLASS. 

To the President and Directors of the 

JVeio York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumh: 

We present a report of our examination of the High Class of 
your Institution, made by us on the 11th inst. 

There is a propriety in making such reports brief and to the 
point ; and this necessary limitation constrains us to omit the 
expression of those heartfelt and overflowing sympathies, and 
those general truths which naturally suggested themselves througli* 
out the entire day of pleasant intercourse we enjoyed with the 
pupils of this class. We should not use terms of idle compliment 
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in according the higbest praise to the pupils for proficiency in 
study, and the only doubt that passed our minds was, whether 
the result of the examination was most creditable to the instruc- 
tors or the instructed. 

When we reflect upon the natural condition of the pupiPs mind, 
a form of wax to be touched, first, by the most delicate lines and 
tracery, and to be brought into the relief and the lights and 
shadows of knowledge, by the line upon line of the teacher's 
mind and hand, we may well wonder at the results around us. We 
cannot refrain from expressing our humble acknowledgments to 
that gracious Providence which has raised up such instrumentali- 
ties as the Superintendent and Instructors of this noble Institu- 
tion for shedding the light of the Gospel of His grace upon the 
darkened pathway of these children of silence. 

It is a solemn thought, to reflect that the shadows, not only of 
mental, but of moral ignorance, have been dispelled by the lights 
of intellectual truth, of arts and science, of natural harmonies, 
and the yet higher and holier effulgence of €k)spel truths ; and 
eternity may alone evolve the results of the great problem this 
Institution is now working out in its relations to immortal souls. 
The committee fervently wished that the Legislators and friends 
of humanity of oar State, could have been brought into that con- 
tact with the minds and hearts of the pupils enjoyed by them- 
selves, and they feel assured that no dissenting voice would be 
raised against the appropriations necessary to carry on and advance 
the noble work so faithfully developed. 

The relations of the Committee to the Institution were such as 
to enable them to see and examine things from a stand point of 
observation free from partialities and prejudices, and they con- 
ducted the examination according to their own notions, with, or 
without books, going from general to particular truths, and the 
reverse, as suited their inclination, endeavoring to evolve physi- 
cal, moral, or abstract truths and their relations, and to ascertain 
how far education had accompanied the process of instruction. 

The difficulty of eliciting such information from such an exami- 
nation is apparent when we remember that the mute has no idiom- 
atic habit or aptitude of thought ; has no natural or innate facility 
for developing the synonym, however much he rejoices in acquir- 
ing the knowledge of synonymous terms : that the sign language 
does- not abound in synonyms, and that gesticulations and visible 
representations of words constitute as large a proportion of the 
medium of thought as the alphabetic symbols. 
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The committee had in view another object in their examina- 
tion, viz : the adaptation of the present system of instrnction to 
the economies of their future life, and its adaptability to their 
fature wants, when beyond the fostering influences of the Institu- 
tion. 

The High Glass is composed of eleven males and twelve females, 
of whom two were absent, and the standing, one, two and three 
year3 in the class, — equivalent to eight, nine and ten ye8a*8 in the 
Institution. 

Studies. 

Algebra. 

The class showed very high attainments in the definitions and 
elementary processes of Algebra. The difficulty of imparting 
algebraic abstract truth to ordinary scholars, is familiar to all ; 
but how much mor6 difficult to make their impress on a mute mind, 
heretofore supposed capable only of receiving ^nd transmitting 
physical and material elements. 

The following definitions of an unknown quantity^ will show their 
identity of thought under different forms of expression : 

" It is represented by a letter which is inclusive of a certain 
number, which we can find by working according to the rules of 
equations." 

'^ An unknown quantity is a quantity expressed by any one of the 
letters of the alphabet, the value of which is unknown, and to 
find the value, we must compare it, by an algebraic operation, with 
the known quantity." 

The difference between quantity and value, were defined as fol- 
lows : 

'^ A quantity is a general term, which can be increased or dimin- 
ished; value is expressed by the sign of "equality.'" 

" A quantity is a general term, applied to any thing of more or 
less bulk. Algebraically, it signifies any number represented by 
a letter. A value is what a thing is equal to, or worth." 

The definitions and analyses of the terms ** co-efficient," and 
** exponent," were clear and correct. The resolution of several 
problems in three different ways, exhibited the powers and thor- 
ough understanding of the pupils, and that the processes were 
not.merely mechanical, or dependent on memory alone. 

The same thoroughness in Arithmetic was exhibited in the 
knowledge of terms and powers, and the demonstration of a new 
formula for the calculation of interest, — and which is believed to 
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be original with Mr. I. L. Peet, their instructor, — showed their 
practical knowledgie of this valuable science, and their ability to 
apply it to the practical duties of life. 

In Algebra, the junior division of this class have studied reduc- 
tion, addition, subtraction and multiplication. The senior division 
have paid particular attention to simple equations, and the three 
methods of elimination employed when there is more than one 
unknown quantity. 

Moral Science. 

The committee were extremely interested in the examination in 
Moral Science^ and the result showed thai the instructor had not 
been a blind follower of a text-book. The impress otf moral truth 
through the mouldings and castings of his own mind has devel- 
oped forms of thought and moral conceptions in the minds of the 
pupils, which eminently fit them for stations of moral influence* 
and for rendering to society its reciprocal obligations of love and 
justice in their several relations. '^ 

For conciseness of expression, appositeness of word to thought, 
and general correctness, the definitions, by the pupils, of several 
leading terms used in Moral Science, were far in advance of the 
text book. 

To the interrogatory, — What duty or duties, if any, do we owe to 
our neighbors? the following replies were made impromptu: 

"It is our duty to love our neighbor, and strive to make him 
happy." 

** We owe our love to our neighbors, and they owe theirs to ug.*' 
" Christ has said, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,* 
hence, we understand we should do by him, as we would have him 
do to us." 

Question. — What is the foundation of this duty? 
A^nswers. — ** Because our Maker has commanded it." 
** Because we are creatures of God." 
" Because God says : * thou shalt J ^* 

They were asked the following question : Have all men a right 
to personal liberty? and they answered, — 

" Yes, if they do not interfere with the happiness of others.'* 
'*Tes: because God has bestowed the mean^ of happiness upon 
them, provided they do not us6 it to trouble others." 

The question, What moral rights grow out of our personal lib- 
erty? elicited the following replies: — 
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" We are all allowed to use our limbs, senaee, intellect^ mid tibt 
like, woiew we do it so as to molest others." 

*' We are allowed to use religious books, and worship Grod ae we 
please." 

*' We have a right to worship the true God in what way soev^ 
we are of opinion will be acceptable to Him." 

^ That right, to secure the undisturbed exercise of ^hich, brought 
the Puritans to our shores, and which forms the corner-stone of our 
Constitution. It is, a right which Luther battled for, and Hum 
died for : the noblest right Ood has bestowed upon man, for were 
we not permitted to exercise our reason, and follow the dictates 
«f our consciences, the great end for which we were created woald 
he defeated, und man would sink to a level with the brute ore*- 

tion." 

The question. What is character, and how does it difier from 
reputation 7 was beautifully answered, as follows : 

^ The secret thoughts and feelings from which all our actiona 
spring, constitute our character. Our true character is the ligiii 
in which God sees us. Beputation is that which people saj and 
think of us, or the light in which man sees us." 

''Washington had a good character during his lifetime, and, I 
think, not a very bad reputation." • 

They were asked, Can we speak the truth, and tell a lie, at the 
same time ? 

«* We could do it unintentionally, or we may sometimes tell a He 
when we intend to tell the truth ; or tell the truth when ^e intend 
to tell a lie; but no one can tell ^ truth, and lie intentionally, at 
the same time." 

The above are but specimens of the general cast and character 
of their replies ; and their knowledge of the great moral principles 
of our nature, justifies the belief that they know their detailed and 
practical application to the purposes of life. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

In chemistry, the examination was confined to the general prin> 
ciples of the science ; the nature and principal combinations of 
elements, and the reactions evolved in the processes of the labo- 
ratory. They gave critical definitions of the terms " element," 
" atom," &c., and gave the composition of the atmosphere and its 
active principles, — detailed the nature and processes of oxygen — 
how produced — its relations to the salts, and generally evinced a 
creditable knowledge of the principles of reagents. They seemed 
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perfectly at home and ready in the use and reading of symboUf 
and practically applied them in solving problems given them, 
Bnch as the analyses of oxalic acid, and others. The committer 
'were much surprised at their ready apprehension of the nature <4 
chenucal equivalents, and the power of atomic numbers They 
illustrated the relation of multiple proportions, and gave accurate 
definitions of the terminology of the science in the usfe of " ides," 
** uret," "ate," "ite," &c. ; their formulas were perspicuously 
written, as if by those who understood what they wrote. 

The committee would strenuously urge the persevering and con- 
tinuec^ inculcation of the chemistry of common life and familiar 
things, as a part of their daily instruction; and they commend 
the system written by Dr. Dudley Peet, as one which has, in prer 
sent results, proved its intrinsic value for such a purpose. Did 
time permit, the committee might enlarge upon the value of thift 
chemistry of common life, to the future welfare and support of 
the pu pils. 

History and Geography. 

These important departments afforded free scope for their en- 
quiring minds; And hQre we might observe that readings to a 
mute, means something more than the mere collocation of letters 
and syllables, — it means understanding and knowledge, and in 
these departments o*f history and geography, they showed that 
they had been great readers. The range of questions embraced 
geographical divisions of land and water, divisions of the earth; 
population and early settlements of countries, the progress 
and diffusion of Christianity, and its condition during the 'dark 
ages, and the examination in this department closed with a 
specific description of Germany, which the committee think would 
do credit to many modern professors, and puzzle not a few of this 
audience. 

Mental Science, 

The examination in this department elicited all their powers a9 
well as the faithfulness of their instructors. Their deGnitions of 
"perception," "conception," and the difference between them, 
were delineated with such nice shades of thought, thaf; they 
seemed as graphic as if drawn with a pencil. " Intention," " con- 
sciousness," reflection," with many other terms, were correctly 
defined. The term " a^^en/ion," was thus defined : 

"Attention expresses the immediate direction of the mind to a 
subject. Without some degree of attention, all the impressions 
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upon the mind would be as words written upon the 
power which the mind is capable of acquiring by habits of 
flCriet attention, is indefinite. But for attention, the world ^woiild 
htkre had no Newton, and the laws of science might yet faa^e 
msained in the undiscovered country." 

Logic and RAetotic. 

These departments of instruction eTinced the same facility of 
oomprehension and faithfulness as other departments. 

To avoid an inexpedient enlargement of this report, the com- 
mittee can only sayi that in the distinction of terms, nature and 
classification of propositions* induction, reasoning, and the deTelop- 
ment of the syllogism, the pupils evinced accurate knowledge and 
understanding, and seemed to realize the importance of these de- 
partments to their own peculiar condition. 

French. 

The inoculation of French on English terms, and growth of 
idiomatic expression, have been the peculiar subject of attention 
by this class, and so far as the committee were capable of exam- 
ining the subject, the result was creditable to all concerned. 

English Composition. 

In composition we can only call attention to those peculiarities 
of thought incidental to their condition. In the leading require- 
ments of perfect composition, they were far in advance of our 
collegiate and academic pupils. 

It must be understood that the committee do not speak in 
terms of indiscriminate commendation. They early discerned a 
difference in the mental calibre of the pupils, although not to the 
extent that such difference is found in our colleges and academies. 
But whatever the difference, they all showed the power of instruc- 
tion according to a system, the applicability of that sytem to their 
abnormal condition, and the possibility of making (in one sense,) 
the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, and the benighted to realize 
the goodness of God through the philanthropy of man. 

H. S. DICKSON, 
ROB'T G. RANKIN. 

Washingtok Heights, July 13, 1859.. 

Mr. Folsom, from the committee on examination, read the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, which had been offered by the 
committee, and adopted by the Board of Directors. 
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Whereas, an examination of State pnpils in the New York Ib» 
stitotion for the Deaf and Dumb who have completed the terras 
for ^^hich they were respectively selected by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has been held, by the committee of the 
board of directors, and the same having been satisfactory in 
respect to their attainment and general good conduct, therefore, 

Resohedy That the following named pupils, viz., 

Sylvanus Hewlett, Sarah A. Eastman, 

David Dayton Bush, Wealthy Lucretia Lyon, 

John Jay Borden, Nancy M. Hendrick, 

Wells Carpenter, Eve Swartz, 

William Towers, Lucy Doyle, 

Albert Plass, Susan E. N. Wescott, 

James H. Dimond, Frances E, Walter, 

Henry F. Buhle, Alice McGormick, 

Freeland Goons, Celia L. Harrison. 

Rosalthe A. Riddle, Buth Bowen, 

who have completed the term of five years for which they were 
originally selected as State pupils by the Department, be and they 
are hereby recommended to the Superintendent of Public Instmar 
tion, to be continued under instruction two years from and after 
the first day of September next, agreeably to existing provisions 
of law. 

Resolved, That 

William H. H. Brewer, William Brennan, 

George H. Bristol, Elizabeth A. Pottinger, 

Henry Fessenden, Mary L. Goodrich, 

pupils of this Institution, who have completed the full term <xt 
instruction authorized by law, as State pupils, and who have 
passed a satisfactory examination, be and they are hereby recom- 
mended to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to be selected 
for admission into the High Glass. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for his action in the 
premises. 
Resolved, That 

Willis Hubbard, David Ray Tillinghast, 

Albert Knight, Fanny Lucretia Freeman, 

Henry Alvord Rumrill, ^ Rosalthe Allen Riddle, 
Felix Fernandez et Aymerick, James Edwin Story, 
who have completed the course of study in the First Class of this 
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itetitiition, and wbo have passed a satisfactory examinatiaii, be 
ttd fhey are hereby admitted members of the High Glass. 

Resolved, That in accordance with the provisions of the b j^^Iaw 
of Hie Institntion, certificates of good character and scholarship 
be awarded to the following named pupils who have snoeesalblijr 
completed the conrse of five years' instruction, viz : 



David Dayton Bush, 
Sylvanus Hewlett, 
John Jay Borden, 
Wells Carpenter, 
William Towers, 
Freeland Ccons, 
Albert Plass, 
James Henry Dimond, 
Henry Frederick Bnhle, 
William Charry, 
Charles H. Cooper, 



Nathaniel B. Fletcher, 

■ 

Wealthy Lucretia Lyon, 

Nancy Maria Hendriek, 

Eve Swartz, 

Celia Lncretia Harrison^ 

Lucy Doyle, 

Susan E. N. Westoott, 

Frances Elizabeth Walter^ 

Bath Bowen* 

Catharine Browny 

Emilia Walrafll 



Resolved, That the following named pupils who have completed 
)l course of seven years^ instruction, are entitled to diplomas, 
thitt the same be given to them, viz : 



David Ray Tillinghast, 

Albert Knight, 

Henry Alv6rd Kumrill, 

Alfred Orren Crandall, 

Jeremiah Shumway, 

William Brennan, 

John Scannel, 

Elijah Blakeman, 

William Linan, 

Henry Fessenden, 

Charles Sweet, 

Wm. Henry Harrison Brewer, 

Oeorge Harrison Bristol, 

Samuel Harvey Kee, 

Dennis Henry Brophy, 

Felix Fernandez et Aymerick, 

Willia Hubbard, 



Salina Green, 
Elizabeth Ann Pottinger, 
Eliza Calhoun, 
Julia Conklin, 
Catharine Robinson, 
Rosalthe Allen Riddle^ 
Catharine Donovan, 
Sarah Elizabeth Campbell, 
Mary Louisa O^drich, 
Susan Fitzpatrick, 
Catharine Saunders, 
Catharine Lester Brewer, 
Caroline Hotchkin Park, 
Mary Brown, 
Sarah Ann Olass, 
Martha Elizabeth Lewii, 
Fanny Lucretia Freentam 



Catharine Steele, 

Resolved, That diplomas, of the highest grade, be given to the 
following named pupils, who have completed a ftall course of three 
years' study in the High Class, viz : 



WiUwm Wallaice Fainim, Gilbert Hicks, 

Sidney Jefferson Vail, Fanny Smith, 

Ob»rle8 WiHiams Strong, Emily Tborne, 

Albert Abram Bamra, Antoinette Amelia Noyea, 

J<oIifi Witaohief, Sarah Joanna Christy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

OSOROE FOLSOM, 

BRASTUS BROOKS, 

H. P. PEBT^ 

Q)in. <m ExaminaHon* 

famt U'^Tioy roE the De&r akd Ditmb, ) 
Nkw York, Juhf 12, 1869. J 

The following valedictory address was then delivered by Albert 
A. Barnes, a graduating member of the High Class. 

Another academical year has passed. The hour hks arrived ibr 
Q8 to bid a final adieu to these noble and hospitable walls, from 
wliich we we to depart on the morrow, and as, in the words of 
the youthful poet, 

** Hie Oreeian j<mUk, wInb foing fbrth from koa«t 
. A stranger in a foreign land to roam, 

Bra leiaTing aU that ohildhood readen dear, 

Salatei tke goda bis fathen mest revere; 

Implorei thdr blefviDg and preteoiiiig eare> 

And in their mileB finds strength aad eenrage rare,*' 

it) we have assembled beneath the arched roof of this holy shrine, 
to perform the closing duties of our academic course. The loor- 
fow callfi us to leave the shoreis of the noble river, whose chang- 
ing tide is a fit embleni of youtfa^s ever ebbing aud ever flowing 
]^leaBure8« We go out into the great world, wherein our career 
ef happiness or of misery, of virtue or of vice, must be detep> 
mined.' This gives a deep signifiioance to this closing tten». 

Before we first crossed the thresehold of these cls^aic and 
world'honored walls, we were ftirther separated from those who had, 
from our cradle, watched over us with parental affection and indul- 
gence, than we ever have been since; for then, though.*^ were 
ever with thero* we could not express our thoughts to them, neither 
cbuld they do more than^ care for our physical well being. Oar 
minds were separated by a dilAauce infinitely greater than that 
which intervened between us after our parents left us here. Sibod 
then, however, we have been ever present iu the spirit Light 
has poured in upon our darkened minds, and our eyes have been 
epened to the world of thought and intelligenoe. No greater 
lairade does nature work when she casta off the icy ban4s of winr 
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tar, and come forth, anfeitered, to rejoice in the beaaties and glo- 
ries of the spring. 

Long years have passed since then. Onr country has enlarged 
its area. The western wilderness has been peopled. Cities have 
been built, and new political societies formed. Voyages have been 
made to different climes, and the riches of all nations have doubled 
the wealth of the vast metropolis, the waves of whose bnsjr li£d 
have beat, as it were, against these silent walls ; and in the mean- 
time, like the youug shoot, starting from the seed, and grow^ing 
silently and impercej^ibly, but surely, till it has become a fruit- 
ful tree, capable of sheltering tenderer plants by its exuberant foli- 
age, our own minds have been increasing in strength, expanding 
and enlarging, till now have made their appearance the blossoms 
which will soon be converted into fruit, as we go out to act our 
part in life, and we shall be able to protect and nurture others, 
even as others have protected and nurtured us. 

To this magnificent metropolis, its splendid bay, its picturesque 
crags, its majestic river, and to these blessed and honored walla, 
which have so long been our refuge and comfort, we must give a 
sad) a final farewell ; and from those who have, from the com- 
mencement to the completion of our school-course, fostered ns 
with parental affection and fidelity, we must part, with sad and 
tear-filled eyes. 

To the President, and Board of Directors of this InsUtution : If 
gratitude be due to those who, without compensation, have devo- 
ted themselves to the work of building up, with so much elegance 
and stability, these ever to be remembered walls, and providing 
the means of education for a class to whom education is worth 
more than it can be to others, \fe entertain it for you with over- 
flowing hearts. Happy and philanthropic may you live, and long 
may yon enjoy, the gratification of witnessing the continued >emi- 
nence of this stately palace, and of the cause in which you have 
taken so active and noble a part. From hearts full of love and 
gratitude, these words are issuing with a sad farewell. 

To our endeared Principal: Respected Sir, no man is, in our 
opinion, so great as he who has devoted himself to the difficult 
task of giving ears to the deaf and lips to the dumb, and particu- 
larly has consecrated himself to the work of waking the soul to 
a perception of the existence of Him who made and created earth 
and heaven. We part from you with the emotions of children. 
We humbly love and honor you who have, during this long course 
of exhausted years, watched over the welfare of us your now 
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grown up sons and daughters, wisely directed our spiritual and 
intellectual powers, guided us in the path of righteousness and 
given us refuge, without a murmuring word, from trouble and care. 
Your hair has become silvered with years, and may not the ingrati- 
tude of those for whose welfare you have labored, bring your 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ; and may the great work 
which you have accomplished on earth, prove acceptable to Him 
who, we doubt not, has prepared for you mansions in the skies. 
May many years be yet allotted to you, during which may you 
drink the cup of joy that runneth over, and, one after another, 
may many classes tender you a. benediction, excited by emotions 
of gratitude such as fill our hearts, as they bid you, as we do now 
a tearful farewell. 

And to our beloved teacher and his co-laborers, in noble devo- 
tion to the work of education, the flowers of gratitude growing 
in our hearts send forth their incense. Ere we part, we pray that 
the spirit who has ever enlightened your minds, in turn to 
enlighten our darkened intellects, may forever give His aid to im- 
prove the system you have pursued in educating those who have 
been brought under your parental charge. We bid you a sad 

farewell ! 

To our fellow pupils : From this hour we shall be schoolmates 
no longer. We shall ever have recollections of the many pleasures 
and joys which we have had in our leisure hours with you ; and 
we shall keep in long remembrance all your cheerful faces. With 
hopes that the ties of friendship which have bound us to you, will 
not be cut by any jealousy, deceit or malice, until the end of life, 
and that you may remain long enough to gain a rich store of 
knowledge, is the wish of those who now say the parting word, 
farewell I 

Dearly beloved classmates: From eight to ten years ago we 
came in this foreign-like spot, strangers, and found each other 
alike ignorant of everything that could make life pleasant ; but 
all has changed to us. We have generally acted in unity of bro- 
therhood and sisterhood. Animosities which may have existed 
among us for a little while, have melted away, and hereafter the 
chain of friendship which we have forged, shall bind us together 
till death shall separate its links one by one; but oh! may we 
then be able to say with the dying Webster, *' Thy rod, Thy rod, 
Thy staff. Thy staff;" and may we be reunited in Heaven, and to- 
gether hear the voice of our God and our Saviour, with those ears 
to which the sound of the human voice has ever been denied. 
Ere we gjo forth to begin the conflict of life, let us temper our 
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mental and moral weapons which have hftherto bcfen forged m 
this foundry : let us look npon character as a sacred possessioD, 
and live a pilgrim^s life, such as will be acceptable to our Maker. 
And likewise let us, by dint of study and perseverance, continue 
to surmount the great diiSculties which have naturally impeded 
our progress in literature and science, and prove worthy sons and 
daughters of our Alma Mater. *' Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall much be required." 

Let us part from this scene with nobler sentiments and wilSi 
higher resolves, and after the parental welcome has escorted us 
back to the greeting fireside of affection, and to the rose-perfumed 
air of home, may our lives be worth living. Pare ye well ! 

At the conclusion of this address, it became necessary to inter- 
mit the exercises, in consequence of the darkness and discord 
superinduced by a summer storm which suddenly overcast the 
heavens with clouds. 

The pupils were again convened in the chapel in the evening, 
when certificates and diplomas were conferred, in accordance 
with the resolutions of the board, by the principal, who also pre- 
sented each of th(f8e who were about to take a final leave of the 
Institution, with a farewell letter, prepared for them by himself 
tie then offered an impressive prayer in signs. 

Upon the conclusion of these exercises, the Alumni Association 
of the High Class held its first anniversary, The proceedings of 
the occasion we subjoin in our appendix. 

GEORGE FOLSOM. 
ERASTUS BROOKS, 
HARVEY P. PEET, 

Committee on Examination, 



APPENDIX 

To THE Ke1>0RT of THE CoMMITTEE ON EXAMINATION, CONTAtNtNO 

THE Proceedings at the First Anniversary of the Alumni 
Association of the High Class, Wednesday Etening, July 
18th, 186&. 

The President of the Association introdooed the exercises in a 
few remarks, in which he stated that the pfnrposes had in view in 
the formation of the association, were the cultivation of friendly 
and social feelings among it« members, by periodical reunions, and 
the advancement of the literary and other interests of the clasff, 
by the establishment of a fund, which, applied to the purchase of 
books and apparatus, would possibly become, in time, an impor- 
tant source of benefit. He then introduced, as orator of the day, 
Mr. Walteir W. Angus, a graduate of the year 1855, and as poetess, 
Mrs. Mary T. Peet, a graduate of the year 1853. Both the oration 
and poem were rendered in the sign language, the one by ita 
atithor, and the latter by Sidney J. Vail, one of the graduating 
members, and read aloud by professors of the Institution, pari 
passu with their delivery, for the benefit of the numerous hear* 
ing guests of the Association. The oration and poem were aa 
follows : 

ORATION. 

BY WALTER WILSON AKOtJS. 

Itlv Friends of the Alumni : 

The occasion which has brought ustogether is one which has 
no precedent among the deaf and dumb. I feel honored by being 
called upon to address you upon such an occasion, though tlM 
call came rather unexpectedly, and at so late a day that anything 
like a proper degree of preparation was entirely precluded ; and 
for my own sake, I wish the duty could have been performed by 
some one better qualified by nature and edaoation to discharge it 
satiefactorily. As it is, may I not hope that friendly hearts will 
jjidge leniently my short comings? 

Among every people of whom we know- anything, exceptiogi 
perhaps, those whom long ages of heathenismi ignorance and vicoi 
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have sunk to a level little, if anything, above the brute creation. 
honor, love, respect and gratitude have been regarded as the least 
that may be claimed by those who gave us being, nourished and 
protected us, or gave us a proper understanding of our relations 
to things in the physical world, to our fellow-men, to our own 
souls, and to our God, that is, an education, for to be really and 
truly what it professes to be, education must embrace no less than 
the highest culture of our bodies, minds and souls. Now, it vexy 
often, indeed generally, does happen that those who give us life, 
are not those who give us the education which alone can make 
life fulfill the intention of Him. who created it. Knowledge is, in- 
deed, a priceless gift, since, without it, life would be valueless for 
all its true purposes ; and it follows that we owe no less gratitude 
to those who educate us, than to those who gave us existence. It 
is therefore natural and proper that men* should entertain senti- 
ments of gratitude and affection towards the institution within ^ 
whose walls they have acquired that mental and moral discipline 
which fits them for the proper use and enjoyment of life. 

It is this feeling which has led to the formation of associations 
of those educated in the same school or college ; the common bond 
of union being a veneration for the foster-mother under whoas 
care they have learned, if not what makes them men, at least, 
what makes their manhood of more use to themselves and others. 
As they claim the same alma mater, there must exist among them 
many points of unison, and as year after year rolls on, their part- 
ings and reunions have much in them of which it may be said, in 
the words of the poet, 

*' My tonl if foil of other timei. 
The joy of my youth retarna." 

Pleasant, indeed, are these reunions, when, after years perhaps 
of separation from the friends of other days, and* it may be, of 
wearisome struggle with the world, the Alumni are permitted 
again to meet within the walls of their Alma Mater, and there, 
amid old familiar scenes and mutual congratulations, give their 
different experiences during the period of their separation, and, 
in unconstrained converse, recur to the scenes and companions of 
by-gone years. But to come nearer to the present point, if, in 
ordinary circumstances, men are so strongly incited to view with 
such feelings of veneration the institution in which they were 
educated, and to keep alive the fraternal feelings resulting from 
their relation to their Alma Mater, it would seem that the deaf 
and dumb have still more cause to regard, with filial sentiments, 
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the institution where, if their souls were not created, they, at 
least, were first made aware that they possessed such things as 
soulSi The more we reflect upon this subject, the greater does it 
seem in our estimation. To think of the deep, dark abyss which 
formerly yawned between the deaf-mute and his fellow men, and 
-which, for thousands of years, separated him from the knowledge 
of what he sees, of what he is, and from all that he might be, 
and then to think how completely this abyss has been bridged, 
and the knowledge for which his soul was dying conveyed to him, 
is indeed well calculated to excite gratitude commensurate with 
the untold as well as immeasurable benefits which have been con- 
ferred upon him. As wide apart as the two poles, are the two 
conditions of the deaf and dumb. Uneducated, he is utterly ig- 
norant of the whence and wherefore of his being, and of the world 
in which he lives, knowing little more than we can easily imagine 
the brute creation to be familiar with. The trees, grass and flow- 
ers, the frowning rocks, the ocean, in its calm or stormy moods, 
the winds, whose breath he feels, the blue vault above him in the 
glory of a noon-day sun, or in the starry night, are to him all 
alike incomprehensible mysteries, which, without aid from his fel- 
low men, he would forever in vain seek to solve. But the time 
has long since passed when such was to be the lot of the deaf- 
mute. Education has worked the change, but we shall not pause 
to show how the work was done, as our object will be amply gained 
by a knowledge of results, since our concern is not so much with 
the processes as with the consequences of the change. The edu- 
cated deaf-mute has learned the nature and object of existence, 
that he has that within him which, worth more than a universe, 
is destined to be forever happy or miserable, that his final condi- 
tion now depends upon his own free will and action in the world. 
He has learned that he is a responsible intelligence. He has, in 
short, been raised from a state of mental darkness and heathenism, 
to a full apprehension of his relations to his Creator, as one of a 
lost race ; and with this knowledge of his lost condition, has come 
the revelation of the way in which he may escape the fearful des- 
tiny in store for those who know not these things. Well indeed 
is it for the deaf and dumb, as well as for other classes of earth's 
unfortunate, that, in all ages of the world, great and good men, 
moved by what they have seen among the multitudinous forms and 
phases of human misfortune, misery or degradation, have felt 
themselves called upon to do what in them lay to render less 
severe the afflictions of their fellow men, and obeying the call, 



dsToted their best powers, pbysicftl, intellectual and morale 
to tbe eod that they may not only render these afflictions more 
talrrible, bnt even turn them to the glory of Him, whose will 
finv existence alike to the. most mighty as to the most bumble 
objects in the universe. It is hardly possible that these devotees 
to the good of their race, ever fully imagined, even in their w^ildr 
est dreams, all that has since been accomplished. Still, there 
ooald, probably, be found few among them who were not supported* 
in their too often, at least in this life, unrequited toil, by a pro- 
phetic perception, more or less distinct, of what was to come from 
their efforts, although, at the time, the results for which thej 
hoped seemed so distant and so dimly outlined in the dawning 
light of ages to come, that none but he who looked through the 
far-seeing eye of faith, could catch even the faintest glimpse of 
them. It is a gratifying reflection that these friends of their race 
have been thus supported by these withdrawings, to the eye of 
faith, of the veil which hides the future from less devoted spirits. 
From these glimpses of life and hope they derived the strength 
which supported them to the end, despite all the malignancy which, 
in their blind perversity, those whom they sought to benefitk 
evinced towards their would-be benefactors, in mockery, ridicule, 
abuse, ingratitude, and persecution even unto death, and a death, 
too, which, in however terrible a form it often presented itself^ 
was, alas for human nature, frequently to be welcomed as a desired 
boon, inasmuch as it ended a life of such suffering as nothing but 
the spirit of God could enable man's weak nature to endure. 

When the keel of Hendrick Hudson's venturous bark first 
ploughed the virgin waters which are now the haven to which 
tends the commerce of all climes, we cannot doubt that the bold 
navigator, as he surveyed the glorious scenery of the river which 
DOW bears his name, pictured to himself something quite different 
from the savage wilderness which he saw. He was a temporal 
benefactor to his race, and it is fitting, therefore, that his name 
and memory should be handed down to us by something physical, 
and yet something which man may not mar. It matters not to us, 
in how much time has realized his imaginings. Probably he did 
sot conceive that, in so few years as have passed, the rocky and 
solitary shores he saw would spring into life, and the silence of 
the forests be broken by the thousand sounds of civilieation. 
Should he revisit these scenes, he might be at a loss, were it not 
that nature has here set her seal in characters that can only dis- 
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appear with the grim, rocky walls, hoary, then, as now, with th^ 
frosts of time. 

When the Abbi De L'Epie, or whoever it may have been, first 
started the experiment of deaf-mnte education, we may not doubt 
that he was conscious of something within him speaking in a '* still 
small voice'' of what might be done for a hitherto down-trodden, 
despised and hated portion of his fellow-men, and, listening to the 
spirit voice, he consecrated himself to the work, to which, thence- 
forth, he knew he was called, and undoubtedly he saw, with the 
eye of hopeful faith, the future. speaking eye and rapid hand trac^ 
iDg upon the spread-out surface, the characters whicn burned with 
the long pent-up hidden light of the deaf-mute's soul; though in 
his most sanguine moments, he could hardly have imagined that, 
within so few years, so much would b^ done : and could his justi- 
fied spirit now come again to earth, and take in, at a glance, the 
whole wide range of benevolent effort, he would start, amazed by 
the results of the movement he inaugurated. 

This subject furnishes a fruitful theme for reflection ; but time 
hastens, and we cannot pursue each train of thought thus sug- 
gested, and will, therefore, take up one which seem? more import- 
ant to us. One of the results of educating the deaf and dumb, ip 
to make them intelligent and responsible beings. They then hav^ 
the power to choose whether their actions shal| be good or evil, 
though not to limit the consequences of these actions, "^hese 
consequences, be they good or evil, must endure forever. We 
know not what may follow a seemingly trivial action, but we do 
know, from revelation, and also from the experience of those who 
have lived before us, that whenever we honestly intend to do rights 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe can overrule even our mistakes 
for good. 

We must not forget, for it is of vital importance to our future 
happiness and usefulness, that we should still be seekers after 
knowledge. As a c^ass, we are prone to consider the great busi- 
ness of education finished when we graduate, and as a consequence, 
make no effort to secure further advancement. The unfortunate 
result is not merely that we do not improve, but in fact we lose 
something of what we have already learned. The old philosophers, 
who explained a phenomenon in mechanics which they did not 
understand, by saying, ** Nature abhors a vacuum," pight with 
much more reason, have said that she abhors standing still. There 
is no choice. If you would not go backward, you must go forward. 
^ MaA is indeed thp only work of the great Creator that trie9 to 
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t&wmrt this universal law of being, and he tries in vain. I t^ke 
it for granted, however, that we are all fully alive to the import- 
ance of a continued and earnest pfarsuit of knowledge, through all 
its departments, and folly resolved that what we have learned shall 
be regarded as but the foundations of the beautiful superstmo 
ture, which our own efforts are hereafter to erect. Therefore, I 
shall enter into no argument to prove that such ought to be our 
feelings and our resolves, and shall only stop to mention one or 
two of the moans which will facilitate the accomplishment of onr 
purpose. Onp of the best methods is reading, and in the multi- 
tude of books and their cheapness, we are fortunately supplied with 
abundant stores from which to select. Cut off, as deaf-mutes are, 
and must ever be, from taking an active part in conversation in 
general society, books afford them a sure resource. To them they 
can ever go with the certainty of being instructed, provided only 
that they be willing to observe the necessary caution in selecting 
those which tend to inform and elevate the mind, at the same time 
that they afford a pleasant recreation in leisure hours. The world 
of books must, however, be regarded much in the light of a deep 
mine, from which the pure gold of knowledge is to be obtained 
only at the price of labor. Buried beneath much that is worth- 
less, will constantly be found the grains of pure metal, which, hav- 
ing been purified by the severest trials, will permanently enrich 
our cental treasuries. When wearied, and, it may be, disheart- 
ened by the struggles and cares of life, and the frequent disap- 
pointments which none can escape, we can retire to the companion- 
ship of the master minds of past ages. From them we need fear 
no rebuffs or reproaches, and in silent communion with them, we 
may find the resource which we seek, in vain, amid the scenes of 
every-day contact with the world, and the pursuit of its short- 
lived pleasures. The living friends, in whom we fondly trust, may 
be claimed by the tomb, or they may change and grow cold, for 
change is in everything, or, worse than all« they may only have 
pretended friendship to the intent that the wound they meditated 
might sink the deeper. But we need fear no such trials with the 
friends whose glowing thoughts, and words of cheer and wisdom, 
it is our privilege to read. What cost our predecessors long years 
of study to discover, has been placed, by their labors, in such 
form and compass, that we have but an easy task to appropriate 
it to our own use. 

Another means, not to be neglected in the pursuit of knowledge, 
is to be found in the society of our fellow men. The nature of 
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our deprivatioQ has indeed a strong tendency to lead \xb to eschew 

the companionship of those more favored. Without entering into 

any discussion as to whether there be blame on this side or that, 

it 16 very certain that the society and sympathy of our fellow men 

^re of vital importance to us, and we must learn to curb the mis- 

authropic feelings which the thousand annoyances to which we 

are daily subjected, so strongly tend to excite. The world could 

much better do without us than we could do without the world. 

We fthould be thankful for whatever of attention or sympathy 

our fellow men find time or inclination to show us, and look, for 

the reBt^ to another world, where there will be no such differences 

as DOW exist. We depend upon the kind offices of those around 

us for much timt makes life pleasant, and it would be unreason- 

ajble for us to expect many to put themselves to great ificonveni* 

ence when we can render so small return. It often requires a 

uice diercrimination to distinguish those who really feel an interest 

in our well-being, from .those who would play upon our feelings 

for their own selfish amusement; but it is a distinction of great 

consequence, and the sooner we come to appreciate the difference, 

and return the interest of the one with grateful esteem, and the 

hollow pretensions of the other with indifference, the sooner will 

we free ourselves from many causes of annoyance. 

Education, by making intelligent and capable citizens of us, has 
placed UR under new responsibilities. We are required to bear 
our share of the burdens of society, and should consider it a pri- 
vilege so to do. It is our duty to add, by our labor, to the aggre- 
gate wealth of our country, and to be examples of respectful 
obedience to the laws, which afford to us security of life and pro- 
perty in the same degree as to our speaking and hearing fellow 
citizens. And inasmuch as we ew^ to the sympathy and efforts 
of others, most that we possess to make life pleasurable, we should 
ever be ready, with heart and purse, to aid, as far as lies in our 
power, any one who, less fortunate than ourselves, may stand in 
need of help. And shall not we, who know so well how those 
who Qast their bread upon the waters for us, have had it returned 
to them after many days, in the gratitude of those whom they 
assisted to raise from the deep mire of ignorance and heathen- 
ism, rejoice when opportunity offers for us to cast our bread too 
upon the waters. 

But my friends, time presses, and I have already trespassed long 
upon your good nature and attention, and with p. few words more 
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I bmTe done. As members of the Alumni of the highest class fos- 
tered by onr Alma Mater, we are doubly incited so to conduct out 
faftnre lives as to reflect most honor upon her, as the kind mother 
to whose faithful teachings we owe the light that now bums in 
ovr souls, and illumines, with its clear beams, what otherwise 
BQst forever have remained a gloomy way, darkened by the gre&t 
black shadow of death, and without even the glimmer of a hope 
for a better life to come. Especially should we strive to exhibit 
a deportment, in the sight of our fellow men, characterized by the 
highest moral principles, and unblemished virtue ; because, from 
our isolation, and the closer scrutiny which our condition attracts, 
any departure from the straight path of rectitude in us, is more 
quickly observed, and longer remembered, than it would be in our 
speaking*and hearing companions. From the comparatively small 
number of our class, the character of an individual is more likely 
to be taken as that of the class, than is the case with hearing and 
speaking people. Let us guard, then, our good names with sleep- 
less vigilance, since it does not merely concern onr individual 
honor, but also involves the entire body of our Alumni, as well as 
the influence of the Institution which has been such a blessing to 
us. 

Here, then, in the hallowed presence of our Alma Mater, and 
with her hands stretched over us in benediction, Jet us sorrow- 
fully, yet hopefully, yield to the mandate which bids us part, 
resolving, in our heart of hearts, that our Alma Mater shall be 
honored in the lives of her Alumni. 

POEM 

BT XABT T0LB8 PBBT. 

THS OASTLE OF SILSNOE, 

Low bending st thy shrine I oome, 

rsdiant muse of song ! 
And though no sound my voice may wake, 

No low deep tone the echoes break 
That tremble round thy throne ; 

Perchance mjkandmMj touch the lyre. 

And bid some chord to thrill, 
And thou^ the minstrel's home4and be 
The reahn of silence, still may she 

Bring soul-gifts, at thy will. 

I stood upon a rocky clilT, 

That oYiBTlooks the Hudson's tide. 
Mists were around me, but anon, 

The winds would lift the vol 
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And gacii^ ftr across the ware 
That broke upon the other shore, 

Mj yision caught one hvry spot, 
Nor eye nor heart would seek for more. 

Yet still it seemed some charm were gone. 

Some beauteous rainbow-tint were fled, 
Some gem that should be there were lost, 

And missing this, I bowed my head. 
sunny spot ! Enchanted ground ! 

Thy dower of beauty still must be 
Left incomplete, until the soul 

Of song or story wake in thee. 

Tears pass, and once again my feet 

Seek out this beautifbl retreat. 

Lo ! what a change ! The charm no more 

Is wanting, as I thought before. 

Vast walls arise, stately and high. 

And towers up-pointing to the sky, 

And windows, where the sun's soft beams 

Come through in golden-tinted gleams, 

With granite arches shading all, 

And lofty ceiling, spacious hall. 

And chapel, where the Mended light 

Seems like inweaying day and night ; 

All in such fiur proportions wrou^t. 

Fit home it seems fyr noble thought. 

I enter, and a white-robed band 

Of silent sisters here I see. 
They tremble, for their young feet stand 

Upon the shore of life's dark sea, 
And each one lingers, for the spell 
Is round her, of a last ferewell. 

And youth and manhood, too, are met. 
And each has clasped the other's hand ; 

Yet f(Mr a moment wUl regret 
Shade the bri^t future's " promised land,'' 

For though their Jiearts are braye and strong, 

Thoughts of the past will round them tfaroQg. 

They look around— the world is broad — 
And many tempting paths behold. 

Our own fair land hath need of them. 
! firm of will and strong and bold 

Should be the hearts that for the Rig^, 

'Oainst Wrong, must battle day and ni^^ 

One seeks'a stately avenue, 

That leads into the western land. 

He sees its prairies broad and feir. 
Its mountains towering high and grand* 
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And there, with sioewft stoitt and bold, 
Toil brings him joji m<M^ rioh than gold. 




And one is where the city's din 
Roars round him ; but unheeded Iklls 

Its noise or turmoil on his eir, 
While trembling all aloi^ the walk 

Of his soul's chamber, Hngs the strain, 

*' Thy labor shall not be in tarn !" 

And some may seek for curious lore. 
In wondrous volumes, old and rare, 

Tet shall they find that none of this 
With Life's own beauty can compare. 

In noble deeds of heart or mind, 

They shall a purer pleasure find. 

And maidens, on whose feir young brows, 
I see pale fragrant buds entwined, 

0! unto yoii shall yet be given 
Far dearer flowers, in wreaths to bind. 

Pale buds of trust and pleading prayer. 

And hope that never knows despair. 

And in the swiftly coming years> 
The wife and mother both may stand 

Where now the maidea^s tremU^ Mt 
Press li^tly on the yielding sand. 

0! childhood's pruyer, e'er let it be 

For truth, and right, and liberty. 

A nobler destiny, I ween, 

ShaU thus be yours, than pM&, or pow^s 
For silent ones with Joy may bring 

Their tribute, thuH, to freedom "ii dolr^, 
And the down-trodden tod opprest. 
In other lands shall call them blest. 

Turn we our eyes across the sea, 
And lo ! the blackening smoke of W^ 

Dims thy Uu^ skies, Italy! 
Atfd thunder^ echo from a^ ; 

But, land of beauty and of song. 

Thy sufferings shall not be for long. 

mother, worthy of thy S6tt ! 

Garibaldi ! unto thee 
Shall yet re-echo the glad shoot — 

«* Our own bright Italy is free !'• 
And Bpeahing koHdt on this bnMbd shbre 
Shall tell the story o'er and o'er. 

Once more ikrewell ! Ye go your way8> 

Each to his pilgrim shrine. 
Some Mffmlnf eyes perchande taatte ttoid 
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My aoul, in this poor rhyme, 
And in their memory will retain 
Some low fiunt echo of my strain. 

And, whether in the mine of Thought, 

Te toll with throhhing hrow, 
^ Or, 'neath the weight of care and pain 
Tour fainting spirits how. 

Aye. though your hopes, like the sweet flowers 
Braided amid your hair. 

Should wither, let your souls he kept 

Unstained, and pure, and lair. 



TERMS OF ADMISSIOlf. 



I. Pupils are provided for by the Institution in all respects, 
clothing and traveling expenses excepted, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each per annum. Clothing will also be fur- 
nished by the Institution, if desired, at an additional annual charge 
of thirty dollars. Payment is required semi-annually in advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vacation, 
virhich extends from the second Wednesday of July, to the first 
Wednesday of September. No pupil will be received at any other 
time, except in very extraordinary cases. 

III. No deduction will be made from the annual charge, in con- 
sequence of absence, or on any acpount whatever, except sickness, 
nor for vacation. 

rV. Pupils are at liberty to reside, during the vacation, in the 
Institution, without extra charge. 

y. Applicants for admission to be educated at the public expense, 
should be between the ages of twelve and twenty-five years. The 
Institution will not hold itself bound to receive any not embraced 
within this rule, but may do so at discretion. 

VI. Satisfactory security will be required for the punctual pay- 
ment of bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

YII. Application from a distance, letters of inquiry, Ac, must 

be liddressed, post-paid, to the Principal of the Institution. The 

selection of pupils to be supported at the public expense, is made 

< by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, at Albany, to whom 

all communications on the subject must be addressed. 

Till. Should objections exist to the admission of any individ- 
ual, the Board reserve to themselves, or their o£Eicers, a discretion- 
ary power to reject the application. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire 
annual expense to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery and 
necessary school books are furnished by the Institution. No extra 
charge is made in case of sickness, for medical attendance, medi* 
cines, or other necessary provisions. 
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It is suggested to the friends of deaf mate cbildren, that t fc» ^ 
Dames of familiar objects may be taught them with comparative 
ease before their admission, and that possession of such knowledge, 
in any degree, materially facilitates their subsequent advano^ 
ment. To be able to write an easy hand, or at least to form leU 
ters with a pen, is likewise a qualification very desirable. In 
reference to this subject, it is reconiviended thiat the words which 
constitute writing lessons or copies^ preparatory to admission, 
should be such as have been previously made intelligible to the 
learner. ^ 

Id the case of each pupil enlering the Institution, it is desirable 
to obtain written answers to the following questions. Particular 
attention to this subject is requested : 

1. What is the name of the individual? If he has a middle 
name, it should be given in full. 

2. When was he bom ? Give the year, month, and day of the 
month. 

3. Was he born deaf? And if so, was there any cause which is 
supposed to have operated before birth ? If not, at what age did 
he lose his hearing? And by what disease or accident? 

4. Is his deafness total or partial ? If the latter, what is the 
degree of hearing? e. g. : Can he distinguish any spoken words? 
Or hear the human voice at all ? Or what voices can he hear ? 

5. Have any attempts been made to remove the deafness 7 And 
what are the results of such efforts ? 

6. Is there any ability to articulate, or read on the lips ? 

7. Have any attempts been made to communicate instruction ? 
And is he acquainted with any trade or artj or with the mode of 
forming letters with a pen ? 

8. Is he laboring under any bodily infirmity, such as palsy, ner- 
vous trembling, malformation of the limbs, defective vision, or 
does he show any signs of mental imbecility or idiocy? 

9. Are there any cases of deafness in the same family, or among 
the collateral branches of kindred ? And how and when produced ? 

10. What are the names, occupation and residence (nearest post- 
office) of the parents? Give the Christian names of both father 
and mother. 

11. Is either of the parents dead? If so, has a second connec- 
tion been formed by marriage ? 

12. Was there any relationship or consanguinity between the 
parents previous to marriage? e. g. : AVere they cousins? 

13. What are the number and name^si of their children? 
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The Directors of the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, in accordance with law and usage, submit 
to the Legislature their Forty-second Annual Report, putting on 
record their transactions, and the condition and progress of the 
Institution for the year eighteen hundred and sixty. 

The receipts from all sources during the year, as will be seen 
from the Treasurer's account hereunto annexed, have amounted 
to sixty-eight thousand and forty dollars and fifty-six cents; and 
the disbursements, including the balance of two hundred and 
eighteen dollars and ninety-four cents due the Treasurer at the 
close of the year 1859, have been sixty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars and thirty-six cents; leaving on the last 
day of December, 1860, a balance due the Treasurer of seven hun- 
dred and five dollars and eighty cents. 

The interest of the debt incurred by the purchase of the site, 
and in the erection of the new buildings, still requires to be pro- 
vided for by a special annual appropriation, the ordinary income 
of the Institution being quite insufficient for its current expenses. 

The number of pupils under instruction at the close of the year, 
1859, was two hundred and ninety-eight. During the year, forty- 
four new pupils have been admitted, and six former pupils read- 
mitted, making the whole number under instruction within the 
year, three hundred and forty-eight. Of these two have died, and 
forty-six have left. The number under instruction on the last day 
of December, 1860, as will appear by the accompanying catalogue, 
is three hundred. 

Of these, two hundred and fifty-one are beneficiaries of the 
State of New York, and twelve of the State of New Jersey. 
Thirty-three are supported by their friends ; and the remainder, 
four, are children boarded and instructed gratuitously under pecu- 
liar circumstances of destitution. 

The increase of pupils during the past few years has been less 
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than was anticipated. Whether this is owinj^ t<> the want of 
mfonnation in the remote parts of the State, as to the advant^^e^ 
afforded by the Institution, (there being seldom more than one 
family containing deaf mutes in one neighborhood, so that the 
knowledge acquired in one case usually dies out before another 
occurs in the same vicinity,) or indicates an actual decrease in 
the proportion of deaf-mute children in the State, is a point that 
may perhaps be elucidated when the details of the census just 
taken shall become accessible to us. If the former supposition 
shall prove the true one, by our finding on the census schedules 
any considerable number of deaf-mute children kept at home after 
the proper age to be sent to school, special efforts will not be 
spared to enlighten and arouse the conscience of their friends. 
If there shall appear to be, at this time, fewer deaf-mutes than 
formerly, it is probable from the experience of past enumerations, 
that this will be merely temporary, to be followed, according to 
the usual law of compensations, by an increase in the number a 
few years hence. And this increase of number, even if there 
should be a diminished proportion, may certainly be looked for 
with the increase of general population. In any case, there will 
probably be within a few years, a considerable increase in our 
number of pupils, for which we are fortunately prepared ; our 
buildings having been planned on a scale anticipating the neces- 
sity of providing for such an increase. 

The general health of the Institution, favored by the salubrity 
of its site, and an enlightened regard to the laws of hygiene in all 
its domestic economy, has continued good during the year, except 
for a few weeks in the fall, when a visitation of measles and 
mumps occurred. We are happy to state that all the numerous 
cases, by the blessing of Providence on skillful treatment, and on 
kind and careful nursing, terminated favorably, causing but little 
interruption of studies, and probably less average suffering than 
if the children had gone through these common diseases of child- 
hood at home. 

We have to record three deaths during the year ; two in the 
Institution, and one at home. This number can hardly be taken 
as any indication of the rate of mortality in 4 community of three 
hundred deaf-mute children ; for each of the three cases is that 
of a pupil who came to school with a very feeble constitution, 
bearing the germs of disease, which, in each, was developed within 
a few weeks. 
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The first was a girl of sixteen, from Le Roy, Genesee county, of 
feeble constitution and deficient intellect, who died of consump- 
tion before she had been a year at school. The second was a 
boy of thirteen, from the city of New York, subject from infancy 
to epileptic fits, by which several members of his family had been 
carried off, and which caused his deafness. He died in one of 
these fits, after being with us a little more than a year. The third 
-was a girl of fourteen, from Syracuse, affected, when she came to 
us, with disease of the heart, and general feebleness of constitu- 
tion. She was able to attend school but a few weeks, was sent 
back to her friends at the close of the term, and died at home. 

The Institution has lost, by death, the valuable services of Dr. 
Bezsin R. Masters, who has been the attending physician for the 
past five years. His skill in his profession, and punctuality in 
the discharge of its onerous duties, as well as his modesty, kind- 
ness of heart and amenity of manners, will cause his memory to 
be affectionately cherished by the members of the board, and by 
the teachers and pupils of the Institution. 

Another bereavement, though it has taken the oldest member of 
the board, has come by an unexpected stroke. Timothy Hedges, 
our senior member and first vice-president, has been, during the 
year just closed, called from his labors to his reward. For thirty- 
five years one of the most attentive and useful members of the 
board, for the past eleven, one of its vice-presidents, he has served 
the Institution longer than any other past or present member, not 
excepting even the late venerable Lewis Seymour. And we trust 
his surviving colleagues, and their successors, may long emulate 
the punctuality of his attendance on the meetings of the board, 
and his enlightened zeal for the interests of the Institution. He 
had overpassed the ordinary term of human life, but not the period 
of his usefulness, when, during his summer recreation, at the home 
of his ancestors, on the east end of Long Island, a fall from his 
carriage unexpectedly terminated his long and useful life. 

In addition to the daily visits of the attending physician, the 
pupils have had the benefit, in dental surgery, of the science and 
skill of Doctors Augustus W. Brown and George E. Hawes, to 
whom the board would here tender their grateful acknowledg- 
ments, for the cheerful assiduity which has met the weekly calls 
upon their attention during the past, as well as many preceding 
years, unrequited, except by the inward satisfaction which attends 
benevolent action, and by the gratitude of those whom their 
generosity has relieved. 
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We would also gratefully acknowledge our obligations to the 
New York Bible Society, for a generous supply of bibles to tho«^ 
of our pupils who had reached that point in their education, at 
which they could derive benefit from a perusal of the Word of 
God. 

In our last report, we announced the receipt of the very liberal 
legacy of the late Seth Grosvenor, of this city, and we have now 
the pleasure to acknowledge a bequest from Benjamin F. Butler, 
of five hundred dollars, the result of a personal knowledge, by 
that distinguished gentleman, while living, of the condition of the 
Institution, and of the benefits which it confers upon the objects 
of our solicitude and care. 

Among the gratifying events of the year, has been a visit, to 
the Institution, on the 12th of October, of the heir apparent to 
the British throne, accompanied by the distinguished gentlemen 
who composed his suite. The pupils were assembled in the 
chapel, and a portion of them called to the slates, where an exhi- 
bition of their attainments was given. The impromptu composi- 
tions, written by the highest class, under the stimulus of the 
interesting and exciting circumstances, and on topics suggested 
by the Prince himself, were of so remarkable a character as to 
excite, in the minds of the vi'^itors, both surprise and gratification 
that so much could be accomplished in behalf of this class of the 
community. 

Hardly less pleasing was the subsequent visit of Lady Frank- 
lin, around whose name and womanly virtues, cluster the heart's 
holiest sympathies. The opportunity of seeing those who occupy 
so prominent a place in the current history of the world, was a 
source of gratification and instruction to our pupils, who depend 
80 much upon the eye for information and delight, and was a sort 
of compensation for the deprivation of many enjoyments which 
their affliction entails upon them. 

The pupils also had the pleasure of seeing, at the Institution, 
in the early part of the summer, a portion of the Embassy from 
Japan, whose arrival on our shores excited so universal an inter- 
est. The triumphs of Christian enterprise, as exemplified in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, was perhaps as great a soarce 
of wonder to these representatives of Oriental civilization as any- 
thing they saw in this country. 

It is on account of the facilities which are afforded for intro- 
ducing, to our pupils, celebrated persons, as well as for exhibit- 
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ing to ihem the many and various applications and results of the 
humane and useful arts, such as are to be found only in a metrop- 
olis, that the location of the Institution in the city of New York, 
is to be considered as particularly fortunate. 

The mechanical department, though still embarassed for want 
of suitable shops, continues to be prosecuted with the usual good 
results. We have repeatedly stated that this department was 
maintained solely for the benefit of the pupils, and was never 
intended as a source of pecuniary profit to the Institution ; all 
we expect being to make it, partly by sales of work, but much 
more by supplying our own wants, pay its expenses. 

As the best time for acquiring a good education (which, in the 
case of the deaf and dumb, is so much more of an acquisition than 
-with those who hear, that it was for many centuries judged an 
impossibility,) is also the best time for learning a trade, the main- 
taining this branch cf instruction is evidently a duty which we 
owe our pupils. While the practice, for a portion of each day, of 
some mechanical employment, is certainly not a hindrance to the 
pupiPs intellectual progress, it tends to the formation of industri- 
ous habits, and gives skill in the use of tools, which will be of 
high value in after life, even if the pupil does not continue to work 
at the same trade he learns with us. Were we to neglect this 
mechanical training of our pupils, we fear many of them would 
acquire habits of idleness^ and dependence on others, and [thus 
fail to become happy and useful members of society. 

For the condition of the intellectual department we r6fer, with 
satisfaction, to the usual report of the annual examination here- 
unto annexed. The attainments of the different classes, and espe- 
cially of the High Class, continue to be highly gratifying and 
satisfactoiy. They are not, perhaps, on the average, more favor- 
able than those of some former years ; but there has been no fall- 
ing off. The system in use, the result of many years' experience, 
and of the labors of several superior minds, has reached a degree 
of perfection that, in experienced and zealous hands, leaves very 
little to desire. 

The great and peculiar difficulties of the study of written lan- 
guages for the deaf and dumb, require, if we would realize the 
best results, that the task be undertaken under the most favora- 
able conditions. The teacher should possess, in zeal, in expert- 
ness in the language of signs, in the power to command the 
attention of his pupils, a special aptitude for this branch of instruc- 

2 
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tion. He should have, moreover, a series of lessons, the prepara- 
tion of which involves mature experience and deep study ; and he 
should have at command the hest processes devised by many able 
teachers. All this, however, does not suffice. It is eqaally 
necessary that the pupil should come to school at the best time to 
profit by the term allowed him. 

We have, in former reports, especially in the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-seventh, discussed, at some length, the question whether 
deaf-mute children could be advantageously sent to the Institu- 
tion at an earlier age than that now permitted by the law for 
State pupils. On this point, the result of several year's addi- 
tional experience has but confirmed the views heretofore expressed, 
that if the period of instruction is limited to five or at most seven 
years, for all but the few who may be selected for the High Class, 
it is far more advantageous to the pupil to have that period begin 
at twelve or thirteen than at an earlier age. 

We freely admit that deaf-mute children are capable of learning- 
much at the age of seven or eight ; and if the term of instruction 
could be consistently extended to ten or twelve years, we should 
be in favor of an earlier age of admission than that now prescribed. 
But since six or seven years, with a good system and a good 
teacher, are sufficient to give to most deaf-mutes as good an edu- 
cation as they require, provided they begin at the right time, and 
take for this education the most favorable years of youth, it would 
be unjust to the State to extend the term beyond what is neces- 
sary ; and unjust to the deaf-mute to take him in school so early 
that he will fail to realize the full benefit of the term allowed. 

The State owes to its deaf-mute, as well as to its hearing chil- 
dren, the means of education ; and since it is utterly impractica- 
ble to provide day schools within the reach of each deaf-mute child, 
the easier and far cheaper way is chosen to collect them into an 
Institution, thus securing much greater advantages of education 
at much less cost to the State ; for fifteen teachers in an Institu- 
tion will teach well as many pupils as would require, to teach 
them in their homes, two or three hundred teachers. Still, the 
cost of supporting an Institution is quite a large item in the an- 
nual expenditures of the State ; and if an average of six or seven 
years to each pupil, (except the few qualified for higher studies,) 
can be made to suffice, we cannot expect the people of the State 
to sanction an extension to ten or twelve years, — involving a cor- 
responding increase in the expense of educating each. 
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Yet if pupils are admitted at the early age some advocate, 
either such an extension of the term must be made, or they will 
leave school so imperfectly educated as to be far less fitted for 
the struggle of life, far less qualified to become happy and useful 
citizens than their companions in misfortune who begin at what 
experience has shown to be the best age. 

It must be borne in mind that the study of written language is, 
for the deaf and dumb, a peculiarly difficult study. It tasks all 
their faculties, demands judgment, perseverance, and the power 
of continuous application, as well as memory, and natural readi- 
ness of apprehension. 

It difiers as much from teaching a child who hears and speaks 
to read and write, as for us the study of the many thousand arbi- 
trary characters of the Chinese language differs from the simple 
learning to read and write, with twenty-six letters, our own ver- 
nacular. 

If the term of instruction is to be limited at all, common sense 
teaches that the time should be chosen when our pupil is most 
capable of mental eflfort ; when he not only learns most readily, 
but most firmly retains what he learns. This best time, as is 
proved, both by reason and experience, is the period between 
twelve and twenty. In these years, and in these only, the plas- 
ticity and quickness of youth are combined with a sufficient share 
of the resolute will and mental capacity of maturer years. In our 
own and other Institutions this fact has often been exemplified. 
The same class of beginners has often comprehended pupils of 
seven or eight years only, with others of twelve to fifteen, and 
others again of twenty years or more. The first are not unfre- 
quently bright and ready scholars ; but it is difficult to fix their 
attention ; they are less capable than their older class-mates of 
earnest, continued efibrt, and less sensible to the value of educa- 
tion. Their acquisitions are both less valuable and less perma- 
nent. The last class, those of advanced age, having lost too 
much of the mental activity of youth, are seldom able to contend 
on equal terms with their younger competitors in the mental race 
before them. They grow discouraged, and fall behind. The best 
scholars, those who make the most steady progress, and derive 
the greatest benefit from the same term of instruction, are almost 
always the second class, those who enter at twelve to fourteen. 
We therefore hold it our duty to counsel that those children who 
are under that age should wait ; not, however, that their friends 
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should neglect saitable means, by the cultivation of their dialect 
of signs, for their mental and moral improvement at home. Those 
friends of deaf-mute children who wish to begin their education at 
home, can obtain, by application to the Principal of the Institu- 
tution, copies of our Twenty-seventh Report, containing directions 
to that end. 

Of course we assume that the deaf-mute has a home, and that 
after the completion of his allotted term he will return to that 
home. Hence a new reason arises for retaining him at home till 
the age of twelve. Under that age, he is best under the care of 
his mother and sisters, and during those early years he ought to 
have liberty in the open air, for his physical development, and 
opportunities, as well, for cultivating those natural affections, that 
home feeling, which will, both at school and in after life, supply 
one of the best inducements to diligence and good conduct ; the 
feeling that it depends on him to promote or tarnish the reputa- 
tion of his family, to impart happiness or pain to the loved ones 
at home. 

Where, unfortunately, there is no home worthy to be called 
such, the case is, of course, different ; and the Institution has 
repeatedly, in such cases, admitted pupils at an age earlier than 
that prescribed for State pupils, supporting them gratuitously 
until they reach that age. Such cases, however, we hope will be 
comparatively few. 

The subject of teaching articulation has been again brought to 
the notice of the board, by the singularly exaggerated reports of 
visitors to schools in Europe, where articulation is taught, or 
professed to be taught. A man wholly unacquainted with deaf- 
mute instruction goes into one of these schools, and the teacher, 
as a teacher would naturally do, calls up one or two of his best 
pupils. They utter a few simple sentences, to the enunciation of 
which they have been carefully trained, and catch, on the lips, a 
few familiar and oft-repeated phrases. The visitor, giving the 
reins to his excited imagination, goes away with the impression 
that to utter and to read on the lips a few often repeated senten- 
ces, implies the ability to carry on a conversation on any subject 
orally 1 and that all the pupils can, or at least when their term is 
completed, will do as well as the few select ones whose peforman- 
ces he witnessed. 

Forthwith, it is published, in ihe newspapers, that in Europe, 
the deaf and dumb are substantially, in all cases, taught to speak 
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other men speak ; and to read on the lipa with such facility 
that strangers will not suspect that they are deaf. The few who 
understand the subject, know that these reports are about as 
probable as an account of a successful expedition to the moon, or 
a new growth of an amputated limb ; but the public, in general, 
take them for fact. Few readers can conceive that the testimony 
of an eye-witness of undoubted general intelligence and veracity 
can become a tissue of the wildest exaggerations by a little unin- 
tentional coloring, and a failure to inquire into one or two simple 
facts. 

When such cases are inquired into by competent observers, the 
result is that the pupils whose skill in articulation astonished the 
credulous visitor, were, in most cases, of that class— of whom we 
have some in our own Institution — who, having learned to speak 
hefore they became deaf, still retain a fair ability to articulate, 
which the care of the teacher may have improved ; and even these 
are seldom intelligible to strangers, beyond the utterance of a few 
simple sentences. The ability to distinguish a few familiar words 
and phrases on the lips, can be, with more or less labor, attained 
by most deaf-mutes of keen eye-sight and quick observation ; but 
that deaf persons can acquire such expertness in this art as to 
share in a general conversation, or hold intercourse to any extent 
with strangers, is simply a myth. 

The impression produced on the public mind, to the disadvan- 
tage of the American institutions, by a report of this kind put 
forth by a no less distinguished visitor to the European schools 
than the late Honorable Horace Mann, induced the board to send, 
in 1844, a special agent to visit the German schools. His very 
full and able report, annexed to our Twenty-sixth Annual Report, 
was considered, at that time, to set the question at rest. Seven 
years later, the President of our Institution, Dr. Peet, after a care- 
ful examination of many of the best European schools, made a 
report, annexed to our Thirty-third Annual Report, fully confirm- 
ing the statements of Mr. Day, that the teaching of articulation 
was seldom beneficial, except in cases where the pupils possess a 
remnant of speech acquired through the ear, or are but partially 
deaf; and that the restriction of the use of gestures, which has to 
be enforced by those who teach on the German system, in order 
to attain even a very moderate degree of success in articulation, 
and the consequent imperfectness of this language in those schools, 
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was a very serious disadvantage to the pupiPs mental and moral 
development, social enjoyments, and religious instruction. 

The reports just referred to, were placed, at the time, in tlie 
hands of most of the friends of deaf-mutes in our State, and yv^e 
believe, had their effect in enlightening public sentiment on the 
subject. But the generation of our pupils then in, or coming to 
school, has finished its term and retired, and a new generation is 
coming forward, the friends of which need fresh enlightenment, 
to prevent their being deceived, perhaps to the serious injury of 
the deaf-mute children under their care, by such narratives as we 
have referred to, always attractive as they are to those who natu- 
rally are so strongly inclined to believe them true. 

We therefore availed ourselves of the opportune visit last year 
to Holland and Paris, of the same gentleman. Rev. Dr. Day, who 
made the examination of tlie German schools in 1844, to insti- 
tute inquiries as to the present state of the schools for the deaf 
and dumb in those countries, he might be able to visit, including 
an articulating class in the Imperial Institution of Paris, the 
success attained in which had recently been the theme of one of 
the exaggerated newspaper reports referred to. From Dr. Day's 
report, which, with an introductory report by a committee of the 
board, is hereunto annexed, it will be seen, to cite a few of the 
facts as specimens of the rest, that one of the best teachers of 
articulation, attempting to communicate orally to his best pupils 
a simple narrative, was unable to get through the second sen- 
tence ; that one of the best pupils of another articulating school 
failed to make one of her own countrymen understand two of the 
first four words of a simple sentence ; and that in the country 
where our own language is spoken, the teaching of articulation 
is, by the most able and judicious teachers, condemned and dis- 
used, except in the case of the few who learned to speak before 
becoming deaf, who are only partially deaf, or who are gifted 
with a rare physical and mental organization. 

Comparing the average results attained by teachers of articu- 
lation, as set forth in the reports of 1844 and 1851, and in that 
hereunto annexed, with those obtained in the French and Ameri- 
can schools by the use of the language of signs as the principal 
meanSf while written languge is the end of instruction, it is evi- 
dent that if teachers of articulation attempt more than we do, 
they do not, in most cases, accomplish nearly as much. The idea 
that the deaf generally can be restored to any considerable enjoy- 
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ment of social intercourse by means of articulation and labial 
reading, however useful these may be in some exceptional cases, 
under favorable circumstances, is a delusion. 

The board have now brought to a close the record of their labors 
for another year. In reviewing the results they find much to 
encourage them to perseverance in their work of benevolence. 
It shall be their endeavor that the Institution shall continue to 
deserve, as it is their confident hope that it will continue to 
receive, the support of the Legislature, and the confidence of the 
public. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

B. R. WINTHROP, President. 

Andrew Warner, Secretary, 
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LIST OF PUPILS 

In the New York Institution, for tlie instruction of the Deaf and 

Dumb, December 31, 1860. 

MALES — Residence. 

Namef. Town. Connty. 

Baacky Adolphus New York, New York. 

Baird, John Brooklyn, Kings. 

Barnes, Benjamin E Jasper, Steuben. 

Barnes, Joseph H Canton, St. Lawrence. 

Barnes, Josiah Port Chester Westchester. 

Bassler, Levinns Berne, Albany. 

Baumann, Auguste Poughkeepsie, . • • Dutchess. 

Bentley, George B.. . . . • • Troy, Rensselaer. 

Bergman, Herman New York, New York. 

Bigknife, Allen Onondaga, Onondaga. 

Blain, Robert New York, New York. 

Blanchard, Watson C. . . . Colton, St. Lawrence. 

Borden, John J Wolcottville, .... Wayne. 

Brennan, Wm. H Troy, Rensselaer. 

Brewer, Wm. H Harlem, ...*•... New York. 

Brewer, Wm. H. H New York, do 

Bristol, Geo. H Fort Fdward,. . . . Washington. 

Brown, Samuel Marshall. New York, New York. 

Bull, Richard Castleton, Richmond. 

Bush, David D Ramapo, Rockland. 

Butler, Cornelius Orange, Schuyler. 

Carpenter, Abel B South Bristol,, . . . Ontario. 

Carroll, Patrick New York, New York. 

Charry, William. do do 

Christ, Augustus , Hancock, Delaware. 

Clapp, Edward H Owego, Tioga. 

Clemens, Joseph Lowry . Cranberry, Middlesex, N. J. 

Collins, Alonzo New York, New York. 

Collins, Wm. Thomas . . . Easton Washington. 

Colliton, Michael Knox, Albany. 
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Namea. Town. Coanty. 

Conklin, James New York New York. 

Coons, Freeland Copake, Colombia. 

Cope, Augustus Y Carpentersville, . . Warren, N. J. 

Countryman, James E. . . P^ine's Hollow, . . Herkimer. 

Cutter, James H Albi^ny, Albany. 

Darby, Patrick Uti^a, Oneida. 

Deshong, Jacob H Unioiv Springs, , . Cayuga. 

Dewland, Albert G New York, New York. 

Dickerson, Samuel Esperance, Schoharie. 

Dimond, James H New York, New York. 

Doty, Adelmar Sennett, Cayuga. 

Dunlap, John New York, New York. 

Edmonston, Peter W. . . . Hackensack, .... Bergen, N. J. 

Edwards, Thos. W Chateaugay, .... Franklin. 

Elliot, James Patterson, Passaic, N. J. 

Evans, George W Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Evans, Henry Brooklyn, Kings. 

Evans, William Peri-y . . Yates, ; . . . Orleans. 

Fanning, Patrick New York, • New York. 

Fessenden, Henry P Naples, Ontario. 

Fitch, Stephen W Watson, ....;.•; Delaware. 

Fitzpatrick, John M Brooklyn, Kings. 

Fletcher, Nathaniel B. . . Stormville, Dutchess. 

Flinn, .Theodore B Jersey City, Hudson, N. J. 

Foran Michael « Northfield, Richmond. 

Frank, Henry New York,. . * . . . New York. 

Friebe, Joseph • • do ..••«. do 

Frigheit, Charles Le Roy, Genesee. 

Fumey, John Albert .... Brooklyn, Kings. 

Gallagher, Patrick New York,. . . • * . New York. 

Gardner, Abram S Addison, •...«.«• Steuben. 

Gardner, Hiram Westerlo, Albany. 

Genet, Wm. Frank New York, New York. 

Gordon, Albert C Preble, Cortland. 

Green, Robert Goshen, Orange. 

Gregory, James W New York,. ..... New York. 

Grimm, John Oswego, • Oswego. 

Hatch, Wells Page North Cohocton, . Steuben. 

Hewlett, Sylvanus Newtown, Queens. 

Heyman, Moses New York, New York. 

3 
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Namei. Town. Conntj. 

Hillebrecht, Henry Morrisania, Westchester. 

Horan, John New York, New York. 

Houston, Washington. . . Brooklyn, Kings. 

Hubbard, Willis Brunswick, Rensselaer. 

Hunkler, Francis Rochester, Monroe. 

Jenkins, Michael Joseph. JohnsMsland, ... South Carolina. 

Jones, William G New York, New York. 

Juhring, Henry L do do 

Kee, Robert Argyle, Washington. 

Kelly, Henry Oswegatchie, .... St. Lawrence. 

Kennedy, John Jr Bethel, Sullivan. 

Knapp, Smith T Clarkstown, Rockland. 

Knight, Albert P Ogdensburgh, ... St. Lawrence. 

Knox, Jacob James Brooklyn, Kings. 

Larue, John Hoboken, Hudson, N. J. 

Lockwood, George P. . • . Brooklyn, Kings. 

Loewenstein, Louis, .... New York, New York. 

Long, George W Saratoga Springs . Saratoga. 

Lloyd, Rowland B Albany, Albany. 

McCarty, Daniel New York, New York. 

McDougal, Walter Communipaw, . . . Hudson, N. J. 

McGuire, Patrick New York, ...... New York. 

McKowen, James do do 

Merritt, Winfield Port Chester, .... Westchester. 

Messenger, Edmund • • . . Coming • . • • Steuben. 

Miles, Edward E Apulia, Onondaga. 

Millea, Edward B Oswegatchie, .... St. Lawrence. 

Milliman, Cornelius Z. . . . Hoosick Rensselaer. 

Mitchell, Nicholas New York, New York. 

Mosier, Lyman Clinton, Clinton. 

Mumford, Franklin L. . . . Utica, Oneida. 

Murphy, Jeremiah Napanock, Ulster. 

Newell, Charles S New York, New York. 

Newkirk, Spencer Goshen,. ^ Orange. 

Nutting, Harley W West Monroe, . . . Oswego. 

Olmstead, John, Mamakating, .... Sullivan. 

Parker, James W Rye, Westchester. 

Parkhurst, Leslie Smithfield, Madison. 

Pear, Joseph Volney, Oswego. 

Phillips, Henry Thorn. . . Staunton, Louise co., Va. 
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Namei. Town. County. 

Pimm, Joshua Reed Huron, Wayne. 

Pratt, Edward Otis Elmira, Chemung. 

Proseus, Norman Sodus Point, .... Wayne. 

Ramsey, John Jacob. . . . Suflferns, Rockland. 

Kascico, Vitel Clinton, Clinton. 

Reaves, Henry Dennie. . . Rahway, Essex, N. J. 

Redman, Smith Caldwell, do 

Riffel, George Hamburgh, Erie. 

Risley, Luman L Hamilton, Madison. 

Royal, John Jr Parishville, St. Lawrence. 

Rumrill, Henry Alvord, . New York, New York. 

Rusk, Robert do do 

Ryan, Francis Middletown, .... Richmond. 

Ryan, John New York, New York. 

Sage, Charles Ithaca, Tompkins. 

Schencker, Victor New York, New York. 

Schumann, Jacob do do 

Schutt, George W Saugerties, Ulster. 

Seeley, Francis M West Franklin, . . Delaware. 

Seymour, Francis Gorham, Ontario. 

Shady, Thomas New York, New York. 

Sharkey, Patrick, do do 

Simakoff, Peter Castleton, Richmond. 

Smith, Harvey Ward. . . . Albion, Orleans. 

Smith, John • Dansville, Livingston. 

Smith, William S Rouse's Point, . . . Clinton. 

Speidel, Auguste S Poughkeepsie, . . Dutchess. 

Sprague, William H . . . . Lnmberland, .... Sullivan. 

St. John, Charles New York, New York. 

Story, James Edwin .... Cherry Valley, . . • Otsego. 

Sutton, Alonzo C Warwick, Orange. 

Temple, Martin L De Witt, Onondaga. 

Terbush, William H.. . . . Poughkeepsie, . . • Dutchess. 

Thomas, Charles West Seneca, .... Erie. 

Thompson, Rich'd Thayer St. Joseph Doniphan co., Kan. 

Thurston, Alexander .... New York, New York. 

Tillinghast, David Ray . . Fayetteville, .... North Carolina. 

Tong, James J Clarksville, El Dorado, Cal. 

Towers, William, Brooklyn, KingH. 

Tuttle, Francis M Geneva, Ontario. 
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NftmM. Town. Couiitj. 

Van Cortlandt, Joseph . . Yorktown, Westchester. 

Van Cortlandt, Stephen . . do do 

Van Duyne, Cornelius. • . Pine Brook, Morris, N. J. 

Van Tassel, Charles W. . New York, New York. 

Viele, Charles H Fort Miller, Washin^n. 

Waldelee, Philip J.,.,.. Rochester, Monroe. 

Ward, Thomas West Farms, . . . • Westchester. 

Wasson, Milton Colesville, Broome. 

West, Charles B Lincklaen; Chenango. 

Winslow, William Austin Oswegatchie, ... St Lawrence. 

Witechief, John New York, New York. 

Witechief, Peter do do 

Works, Charles H Hannibal, Oswego. 

Youngs, Edward Smith. . Flatbush, Kings. 

FEMALES — R esidenck. 

Abel, Emily V Perryville, Hunterdon, N. J. 

Barker, Eunice Jenner . . Easton, Washington. 

Barnes, Jane Monroe, Orange. 

Barrett, Catharine Amelia New York, New York. 

Barry, Velona Mayville, Chautauqua. 

Barton, Caroline A Marshall, Oneida. 

Bender, Caroline New York, New York. 

Bodine, Elsie Wallkill, Orange. 

Bousfield, Elizabeth Madison, ....... Morris, N. J. 

Bowen, Ruth Marcellus, Onondaga. 

Boyle, Catharine New York, New York. 

Brewer, Eliza Jane do do 

Brown, Catharine L do do 

Bulkley, Abigail , Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Cahill, Catharine New York, New York. 

Carroll, Mary A Rochester, Monroe. 

Carroll, Anna Clifton, Richmond. 

Churchill, Anna Rhoda . . New Lebanon, . . . Columbia. 

Cludius, Emma New York, New York. 

Conner, Elizabeth Jane. . Brooklyn, Kings. 

Cornell, Harriet Redfield. New York, New York. 

Day, Maria Louisa Royalton, Niagara. 

Doyle, Alice ... Southport, Chemung. 

Duffy, Margaret E Brooklyn, Kings. 
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Names. Towiu Covnty. 

Dunning, Ellen Maria . . . Salisbury, Herkimer. 

Dyer, Mary Jane Conquest, Cayuga. 

Eastman, Sarah Augusta. Forestville, Chautauqua. 

Fanwood, Mary New York, New York. 

Field, Adelaide Fabius, Onondaga. 

Fischel, Elizabeth New York, New York. 

Fitzsimmons, Mary, ..... do do 

Fogarty, Rachel, do do 

Foran, Sarah A Northfield, Richmond. 

Ford, Fanny N Grafton, Rensselaer. 

Frame, Isabella Mary • . . Cohocton, Steuben. 

Freeman, Fanny L Allahabad, Northern India. 

Friedel, Catharine M. . . . Jamaica, Queens. 

Fuller, Mary Louise, .... Stamford, . # Delaware. 

Fumey, Alicia C Brooklyn, Kings. 

Getman, Mary Ann Ephratah, ....... Fulton. 

Goodrich, Mary L Brooklyn, ....... Kings. 

Graham, Florence Deerpark, Orange. 

Green, Martha Ann Goshen, do 

Gregg, Catharine Castile, Wyoming. 

Gunton, Emma Albany, Alb^y. 

Hagmauar, Mary A. . . • • Rome, Oneida. 

Hart, Helen Louisa Gorham, Ontario. 

Harrison, Celia L Ontario, Wayne. 

Heaton, Catharine Alice. German Flats, ... Herkimer. 

Hendrick, Nancy M Wolcott, Wayne. 

Hicks, Anna North Hempstead, Queens. 

Hoisington, Celestia E. . . Mentz, Cayuga. 

Jenkins, Mary Anna .... Johns' Island, . . . South Carolina. 

Kelly, Agnes Lockport, Niagara. 

Kelly, Winnifred do do 

Kenney, Anna New York, New York. 

Kennedy, Julia Westchester, . . . • Westchester. 

Keyser, Harriet Fulton, Schoharie. 

Lawson, Matilda Paterson, Passaic, N. J. 

Lawton, Sarah Lincklaen, Chenango. 

Lee, Bridget New York, New York. 

Lyon, Clotilde do do 

Lyon, Wealthy L West Bainbridge, Chenango. 

Madden, Frances E Geneva, Ontario. 
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Namei. Town. Coanty. 

Mayher, Elizabeth New York, New York. 

Magher, Mary Ann Brooklyn, Kings. 

Mark, Wilhelmina New York, New York. 

May, Anna New York, New York. 

McCarthy, Eliza Albany, Albany. 

McCormick, Alice New York, New York. 

McLaughlin, Isabella . . . West Avon, Livingston. 

McMenomy, Rosanna. . . . Rochester, Monroe. 

McFarland, Catharine. . . New York, New York. 

Miller, Ann De Kalb, St. Lawrence. 

Miller, Lovina Watervliet, Albany. 

Miller, Nancy De Kalb St. Lawrence. 

Miner, Matilda Chateaugay, .... Franklin. 

Montgomery, Eliza Ida . . Chautauqua, Chautauqua. 

Morse, Emma Windsor, Broome, 

Morris, Josephine M. . . . . Lansingburgh, . . . Rensselaer. 

Morrow, Jane New York, New York. 

Murphy, Catharine Brooklyn, Kings. 

Murphy, Kate A do do 

Nelson, Mary Ellen Annsville, Oneida. 

Niver, Mary Ellen Fishkill, Dutchess. 

Nutting, Matilda A EUisburgh, Jefferson. 

Ormsby, Marian S New York,. . . • . . New York. 

O^Hare, Sarah Anna .... do do 

Park, Caroline Hotchkin. do do 

Pawling, Adelaide Lagona, Yucatan. 

Pease, Jane Troy, Rensselaer. 

Petrie, Emma Adelphi . . . Little Falls, . . . • . Herkimer. 

Pottinger, Elizabeth A. . Rochester, Monroe. 

Power, Ellen. New York, New York. 

Putnam, Annie Matilda. . Saratoga Springs, Saratoga. 

Quinn, Catharine New York, New York. 

Quinn, Mary Ann do do 

Ramsey, Agnes Louisa . . Sufferns, Rockland. 

Riddle, Rosalthe A Darien, Genesee. 

Roemer, Christiana New York, New York. 

Rogers, Amelia Melison . Machias, Cattaraugus. 

Rogers, Mary Jane Machias, Cattaraugus. 

Schermerhorn, Maria. . • . Deerfield, Oneida. 

Scovell, Augusta St. Johnsville, . . . Montgomery. 
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Namef. Town. Countj. 

Sedam, Lucy Maria Albany, Albany. 

Short, Isadore Cooperstown, . . . Otsego. 

Sitterly, Appolonia A. . . . Guilderland, .... Albany. 

Sitterly Louisa do do 

Smith, Cassie H Warren, Trumbull, Ohio. 

Smith, Clara P Russell, St. Lawrence. 

Smith, Maria Clifton Springs, . . Ontario, 

Solomon, Catharine New York, New York. 

Spear, Pamelia T do do 

Stansbury, Caroline K. . . Lysander, Onondaga. 

Stansbury, Mary E do do 

Stephan, Anna S. M New York, New York. 

Swartz, Eve Brooklyn, Kings. 

Tefft, Susan Philenia. . . . Marshall, Oneida. 

Thompson, Sarah Ann... Randolph, Cattaraugus. 

Yan De water, Isabella . . Schenectady, .... Schenectady. 

Yelzy, Eliza Pavilion, Genesee. 

Yogelsang, Charity Bishop Annapolis, Maryland, 

Yan Olinda, Mary Jane . Albany, Albany. 

Van Tassel, Ardelia C. . . Bedford, Westchester. 

Walraff, Emilia New York, New York. 

Walter, Frances E Lockport, Niagara. 

Walter, Gertrude C New York, New York. 

Warren, Almira Albany, Albany. 

Wells, Rhoda Ann New York, New York. 

Westcott, Susan E. N. . . Sackett's Harbor, . Jefferson. 

Wetherby, Cornelia Annsville, Oneida. 

Whalen, Sarah Ann East China, ..... Wyoming. 

White, Sarah A Geneseo, Livingston. 

Williams, Elizabeth. .... Glen Cove, Queens. 

Works, Angelina Emma. Hannibal, Oswego. 

Wynkoop, Cora A Hopewell, Ontario. 
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LIST OF PUPILS 

Who left the InstUiUion in the year 1860. 

MALES — Residencb. 

Namef. Town. Ooanty. 

Angler, Grenville Boston, Massachusetts. 

Aymcrick, F. Fernandez. Havana, Cuba. 

Barnard, Edmund Alfred. Westfield, Chautauqua. 

Bartlett, Melville D Lima, Livingston. 

Beers, David Harmony, ....... Warren, N. J. 

Buhle, Henry F New York, New York. 

Cooper, Charles H Watertown, Jefferson. 

Hotchkiss, Isaac F Chester, Warren. 

Hotchkiss, Jeremiah • • • • do do 

Johnson, Esek R Westfield, Richmond. 

Leslie, William Chinguacousy, . . Peel, C. W. 

Loveland, Henry L Wayland, Steuben. 

McConvil, Edward New York, New York. 

Moran, John B Watertown, Jefferson. 

Perkins, Elias Canton, St. Lawrence. 

Plass, Albert Parma, Monroe. 

Redmond, John W Hoboken, Hudson, N. J. 

Roche, John Hargrove . . New Bedford, • . . Massachusetts. 

Shaw, John Watson, Lewis. 

Welch, Lewis Ogdensburgh, ... St. Lawrence. 

Wood, Evelyn Porter . . . Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Youmans, John H New York, New York. 

FEMALES— Residencb. 

Abel, Margaret Perry ville, Hunterdon, N. J. 

Bagnall, Sarah Lavinia. . Middlesex, Yates. 

Bender, Helen A Fayetteville, .... Onondaga. 

Bently, Fanny Gay Cortland co., , • . . Alabama. 

Brewer, Helen Kingston, Canada West. 

Bush, Mary Jane Ramapo, Rockland. 

Cahoon, Nancy Plainfield, Otsego. 

Church, Mollie Lucy • • • • Memphis, Tennessee. 

Cuddeback, Margaret A. . Phelps, Ontario. 

Elliot, Sarah New York, ...... New York. 
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Kamea. Town. County. 

Frigheit, Hannah Le Roy, Genesee. 

Kearnan, Mary Greenwood, Steuben. 

Mahan, Mary Flatbush, , . Kings. 

McDermott, Annie Troy, Rensselaer. 

Proseus, Delia Sodus Point, .... Wayne. 

Rothery, Jane Brooklyn, Kings. 

Schutt, Sarah Margaret . Troy, Rensselaer. 

Smith, Fanny Albany, Albany. 

Stryker, Sarah J Middletown Point, Monmouth, N. J. 

Tallman, Sarah E Buflfalo, Erie. 

Tanner, Helena Fulton, Schoharie. 

Taylor, Susan Maria .... Canajoharie, Montgomery. 

Thorn, Elizabeth A Ridgeway, Orleans. 

Vosseller, Dorothy North Branch, . . . Somerset, N. J. 

Wederhold, Catharine . . . New York, New York. 

Williamson, Alma Mary . Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Malec. Fern. Total. 

Number embraced in the last catalogue, Decem- 
ber 31, 1859, , 162 136 298 

Admitted within the year 1860, 24 26 50 



Whole number within the year 1860, 186 162 348 

Left the Institution in 1860, 22 26 48 



Actual number in the Institution, Dec. 31, 1860, 164 136 300 



Of the foregoing there are supported : 

Iffslet. Fern. Total. 

By the State of New York, 137 114 251 

By the State of New Jersey, 8 4 12 

By their friends, 16 It 33 

By the Institution, 3 1 4 



164 136 300 
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REPORT 
Of the Committee on Examination. Submitted by Mr. Fancher. 



-♦♦: 



The undersigned, a Committee appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, to conduct the annual examination of the intellectual 
department of the Institution, held on Monday', Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, the 25th, 26th, and 27th of July, 1860, beg leave to 
present the following 

REPORT. 

No duty could have been assigned your committee, the discharge 
of which would have given them greater pleasure or satisfaction. 
In the ordinary routine of business transactions as it came before 
the meetings of the board, there was, indeed, the consciousness of 
being engaged in the fulfillment of a great public trust, but in the 
clearer insight which this examination gave them into the specific 
objects of the Institution, and the admirable manner in which 
science and skill have been enabled to remove disabilities once 
considered remediless, they felt as if they enjoyed a peculiar privi- 
lege. 

When we consider that the pupils of this Institution enter its 
walls, in the great majority of instances, in a condition of abso- 
lute ignorance, without language of any kind, and without any of 
those ideas which depend on language for embodiment, as much 
as the spirit does upon the brain, and the senses for its relations 
to this world ; when we consider further, that in the plan pursued 
in the Institution, written and printed words are, by the substitu- 
tion of the eye for the ear, made to perform the same functions as 
the sounds which they represent, and that the pupil is carried to 
a point of intelligence whereat he can acquire a thorough educa- 
tion and make himself familiar with the productions of the master 
minds of all ages, we are disposed to believe that Christian phi- 
lanthropy has attained one of its highest triumphs, in what it has 
accomplished through this and kindred Institutions. 
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Among the instruments employed in achieving these results, is 
a sign language perfected by forty years of familiar use in sl larg^ 
institution, so as to make it adapted to the expression of abstract 
thought and nice shades of ideas, as well as the simpler and more 
patent conceptions. This language the pupils seem to aoquire 
without effort, and hence it is evident that its employment can be 
made very effective in conveying the sense of alphabetic words. 
This, however, would accomplish comparatively little, were there 
not other methods combined with it to make the work of instruc- 
tion comparatively simple. A graduated course of lessons, in 
which ideas and grammatical constructions are presented in a 
natural and philosophic order, may be mentioned, and also a 
remarkable system of grammatical analysis, devised in this Insti- 
tution, and commending itself to the approbation of every lover of 
philology. 

The three hundred pupils of the Institution were distributed 
into sixteen classes, each under the charge of a separate instruc- 
tor. As the committee passed from the youngest class to the 
most advanced, it seemed like ascending an inclined plane, regu- 
larly and perfectly constructed. 

The thorough ground work laid with the beginners, and the 
gratifying attainments of those who had finished the course, spoke 
for the excellence of the system, while the successively higher 
stages of advancement evidenced the skill and qualifications of 
the several instructors. The committee were, moreover, pleased 
with the order and neatness apparent in all the class rooms. The 
course consumed seven years in the ordinary classes, and three 
years additional in the High Class. Besides the studies in the 
English language which occupied a great portion of the attention 
of each class, and which were evidently the great end and aim 
throughout the Institution, the pupils had gained a familiar ac- 
quaintance with arithmetic, geography, the history of the United 
States, the general history of the world, and the rudiments of 
natural philosophy, astronomy and book-keeping. They also had 
evidently paid much attention to penmanship. The bible, present- 
ed to the younger pupils, in its history and fundamental truths, 
in a little volume of Scripture Lessons prepared by the Principal 
of the Institution, and to the older classes, in judicious selections 
from its voluminous pages, had evidently been most thoroughly 
and faithfully studied. 

The High Glass had pursued a still higher range, as will be evi- 
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<lent from the following report prepared by Prof. Nairne and Rev. 
Dr. Burchard, who, as being gentlemen of high scholarly repute, 
and having no connection with the Institution, were deputed to 
conduct the examination of this crowning feature of the Institution. 

ITo the President and Directors of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb : 

The committee appointed to examine the High Glass report as 
follows : 

The class consists of twenty-six students — fifteen males, and 
eleven females. It was examined by us on Monday, the 25th 
instant. The examination lasted fully five hours, and was very 
thorough. All the questions were put, and all the exercises pro- 
posed by the committee themselves, Prof Peet acting only as 
interpreter. 

The docility, the earnestness, the readiness, the intelligence, 
the cultivation and the acquirements of the pupils were not merely 
gratifying, they were surprising ; and we know not whether we 
most admired the philosophy of the system, the skill of the instruc- 
tor, or the attainments of the instructed. The whole exhibition 
was one of the rarest intellectual entertainments in which it has 
ever been our fortund to share. 

Our impression always had been that, in the education of the 
deaf and dumb, we must rest contented with a mere approxima- 
tion to that which may be imparted to pupils enjoying all the 
senses, but this examination has shown us that it is possible to 
gain as complete access to the mind of a deaf mute as to the mind 
of any other man. With "wisdom atone entrance quite shut 
out," greater ingenuity, greater resources, greater enthusiasm, 
greater love on the teacher's part, and greater earnestness, greater 
attention, greater thirst for knowledge on the student's, are mani- 
festly necessary, but with these the thing can be done, and it has 
been done here. 

The subjects studied this year have been Vegetable Physiology, 
Grammar, Algebra, Bookkeeping, French, Geography and History, 
Moral Science, and English Composition. The result of the exam- 
ination in each of these branches we shall give in their order. 

1. Vegetable Physiology, 

In this subject the pupils evidently take much interest. It is 
taught in a series of lectures, by the instructor, elucidated in the 
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sign language, and has been illustrated by living specimens 
gathered on the premises. 

The pupils were familiar with the general economy of vegeta- 
tion, as shown in the nature and functions of plants, their devel- 
opment and growth, their dependence on air, heat, moisture, liglit, 
and soil, and the duration of their existence. One young man 
gave a singularly minute and beautiful account of the simple and 
compound organs of plants in the sign language, which was inter- 
preted as he went on by the professor. It was a remarkable 
example of the power and precision of this mode of communica- 
tion. Of the written answers in this department, we present the 
following specimens : 

Question. — Will you explain the exhalations of plants by day 
and by night, and give the cause of the difference ? 

Answer. — " We are required to explain the difference between 
the exhalations of plants by day and by night, and the reasons of 
this difference. The clement which enters most largely into the 
composition of plants is carbon, and as this is a solid substance, 
it can only be taken up by the plants when it is dissolved in 
water or in air (in the form of carbonic acid.) As the roots of 
growing plants are constantly absorbing moisture which contains 
a large amount of carbon in combination with oxygen, it is evi- 
dent that more oxygen than the plant requires will be taken up, 
and nature has provided for its exhalation in the leaves. When 
the sap is carried up into the leaves, which are laboratories on a 
small scale, the influence of light decomposes the carbonic acid, 
the oxygen being exhaled through the stomata, and the carbon 
retained. But if there be no light, this separation cannot be 
effected, and as the absorption continues, the plant soon becomes 
overcharged with carbonic acid, and it escapes into the atmos- 
phere without undergoing any change." 

Question. — State the analogy between the leaves of plants and 
the lungs of animals ? 

Answer. — " We are required to give the analogy between the 
leaves of plants and the lungs of animals. Although the points 
of resemblance seem clearly defined, plants and animals are really 
so opposite in their nature, that the one may be called the coun- 
terpart of the other. As the object of respiration in animals is to 
fill the lungs with air, and thus enable the venous blood sent to 
them from the right ventricle of the heart to absorb the oxygen 
contained in it, and, it is thought, part with the carbonic acid 
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collected in its course through the body, so the process which is, 
"by a figure of speech, called the respiration of plants, enables 
them to exhale their surplus oxygen and assimilate the carbon 
Tvith which it was combined. Leaves are, therefore, called the 
lungs of plants, and they perform not only the functions of the 
lungs of animals, but those of their stomachs also, and I am not 
sure but that I may denominate light their gastric juice J ^ 

2. Grammar. 

This subject is taught according to a system originated by the 
instructor of the class, in connection with symbols in use in the 
Institution, and expressive of the modifications and relations of 
the different parts of speech. It is, in short, a highly ingenious 
system of general grammar, disclosing with much clearness and 
precision the principles which are common to all languages, and 
necessary to the communication of thought and feeling by words. 
Abstract and philosophical as it was, the class had entirely mas- 
tered it, and analysed sentences of various kinds with perfect rea- 
diness and accuracy. To give even a selection from the exam- 
ples which we took down, would render the report too voluminous. 
We therefore pass on to 

3. Algebra, 

In this branch the class had studied simple equations of all 
kinds, involution, the binomial theorem, the extraction of square 
roots, and the reduction of surds. Not only were the prescribed 
problems solved readily and correctly, but, in the handling of 
equations, the whole process was written out so distinctly, (the 
axioms involved being given as the pupil proceeded,) that no 
doubt was left on our minds as to the student's perfect under- 
standing of the science. The student being unable to give an oral 
explanation of his work, wrote out the explanation as the work 
advanced, and presented the whole reasoning at a glance. The 
solution spoke for itself. 

4. Book-keeping, 

The class explained the distinction between debtor and creditor, 
and the method of making entries in the day-book, of posting 
into the ledger, and of making trial balances, invoices, and inven- 
tories. They had kept sets of books, the transactions being given 
to them in ordinary language, and converted by them into the 
idiom of commerce. The books were kept with great neatness. 
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5. French, 

The class had studied forty lessons in Kestler's Method. Tbey 
conjugated verbs, gave the rules for genders, translated, from 
English and from the sign language, phrases and sentences into 
French, and showed such a familiarity with the leading principles 
of the language, that they can easily perfect themselves in it, 
hereafter, witliout the aid of a master. Still they know it soffi- 
ciently well already to trace the etymologies of words which we 
have derived from the Latin, through the French, and to perceive 
that the principles of general grammar which they have been 
taught are applicable to the English and the French alike — a 
generalization to which the majority of articulate speaking stu- 
dents never attain. 

6. Geography and History, 

In examining on this branch of their studies, we divided the 
class into five sections, and gave each a country to describe. 
These descriptions were written impromptu, and quite rapidly, as 
all the exercises necessarily were. Most of them were full, some 
of them elegant, and all discriminating. We subjoin one — not 
because it was the best, but because the country described hap- 
pens, at present, to be particularly interesting. 

Japan. 

*' This country, composed of several large and a great many 
small islands, is of very ancient date, its origin not yet having- 
been clearly recorded in history. But now, considering the rapid 
strides the empire is making toward a high civilization, we may 
soon hope for a history of the country. The inhabitants are sup- 
posed, from their strong resemblance to the Chinese, to have 
originated in China. Jeddo, the capital of the country, is said 
to be the largest city in the world with respect to population, it 
containing about 7,000,000 of people, divided into families, and • 
living in low dwellings, with gardens attached to them. The 
inhabitants are honest, honorable, neat and hospitable. But little 
is cared by a Japanese for his life, and he would sooner commit 
harirkari than be in the slightest degree dishonored. The ladies 
live in a somewhat secluded manner, and are in a much lower 
grade of estimation than the gentlemen. The high orders of. Jap- 
anese nobility carry two swords in token of their rank. They 
have become quite skillful in the manufacture of untensils of 
European use, having cannon, muskets, pistols, and all sorts of 
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fire-arms. The country is governed by an Emperor, who is called 
tlie Tycoon. The army is large, but the soldiers are not much 
skilled in warfare." 

7. Moral Science, 

The examination on this important subject proved two things : 
First, that a deaf-mute can apprehend abstract distinctions, and 
secondly, that the pupiPs conscience has not been allowed to 
slumber in this Institution. The law of benevolence was dis- 
cussed, and its difference from the law of simple reciprocity 
pointed out. The duties of children to parents were given in 
connection with their rights. The origin of government was ex- 
plained, and the reciprocal duties of the State and the citizen. 
This was the most pleasing portion of the exercises, and showed 
that deprivation may, in some respects, be a positive blessing. 
The childlike feelings and manners of the deaf and dumb arise 
from their comparative isolation. If wisdom be shut out at the 
entrance of the ear, temptation is shut out as well, and the fresh- 
ness of the heart is thus preserved to a later period of life. The 
sincerity of the simple and beautiful answers to our questions in 
morals was as obvious as their truth. We give one or two of them. 
Question. — What is Moral Science ? 

Answer. — " Moral Science is that science which teaches us what 
is right and what is wrong, and why it is so." 
Question. — What constitutes a moral agent ? 
Answers. — " A moral agent is a being who has the power to 
distinguish between right and wrong." " A moral agent is one 
who has an immortal soul," &c., &c. 
Question. — What are the duties and rights of children ? 
Answer. — " The duties of children may be comprehended in the 
words obedience and reverence to their parents, because they are 
parents, not because they are kind to them or gratify what they 
desire capriciously. The rights of childhood are that they may 
obey God when their parents give them commands that are con- 
trary to His divine law," &c., &c. 
Question. — ^What is benevolence ? 

Answer. — " True benevolence consists of doing good without 
any hope of reward," &c., &c. 

8. Composition, 

Composition is so much a necessity to the deaf and dumb, that 
they acquire greater promptitude in expressing themselves by 
5 
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writing than pupils of the same standing who have the po'w^er of 
speech. Their facility and often felicity of expression slrxick: us 
forcibly as they wrote their answers. But as specimen compo- 
sitions will be read and printed, we feel relieved from the neces- 
sity of enlarging on this department of the examination. One 
statement, however, we desire to make for the benefit oJf the 
speaking community, and it is this. During the whole daj^, and 
in the vast amount of writing that was done, we did not ot>serve 
one misspelt word in English, and only one in French. 

Of course it must be understood that there were differences of 
ability manifested by different members of the class, but we saiv" 
no difference in point of obedience and docility, and we can safeZjr 
affirm that there was not a bad scholar among the whole. 

In conclusion, the Committee, in view of the examination 
showing such skill and assiduity and intelligence on the part af 
the teachers — such improvement and interest on the part of the 
pupils — such familiarity with all the sciences — such preparation 
and fitness for the duties of life, — are constrained to record this 
as one of the most important charitable institutions of the State, 
an honor to our country, and which should be enthroned in the 
affections of all the philanthropic and the good. 

CHARLES MURRAY NAIRNE, 
SAMUEL D. BURCHARD. 

The closing exercises of the examination consisted of a public 
exhibition of the High Class, whose extraordinary impromptu 
compositions elicited high encomiums from the distinguished gen- 
tlemen present on the occasion. This exhibition was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 27 th, at two o'clock P. M. Ambng the 
pleasing varieties in the exercises, were some beautiful illustra- 
tions of the sign language, as follows : 

Its principles exemplified, by Sydney J. Vail ; Shelley's 
** Cloud," rendered by Miss Fanny Smith ; a passage from " Bit- 
ter Sweet," a poem by Dr. Holland, rendered by Miss Mary 
Goodrich ; a passage from Prof. Nairne's Lecture on Truth, by 
J. H. Roche ; and Mrs. Peet's *' Day Dreams," by Miss Gertrude 
C. Walter. 

The following valedictory address, written by John H. Roche, 
was then delivered in signs, by its author, in a feeling and effer>- 
tive manner : 
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Valedictory Address. 

The day consecrated to our Alma Mater, by so many pleasant 
associations, has at length arrived, and we are once more assem- 
bled on the solemn occasion, when her sons and daughters go 
forth from her nurturing care to enter upon the career for which 
she has been fitting them. 

To us it is the harvest season, the time when the results of our 
labors are to be garnered up, to be applied to the purposes of 
life ; it is the time when our scholastic year has completed its 
revolution, and when we naturally turn our thoughts regretfully 
upon the past and hopefully upon the future ; regretfully that we 
have not accomplished more while enjoying privileges with which 
few are favored ; hopefully, that experience may not be merely, 
as Coleridge says it is, '^ like the stern lights of a ship, illumining 
the path over which it has passed," but a beacon light warning 
us all of danger and guiding us in the course we are yet to 
pursue. 

At such times as this, our thoughts naturally take a wider 

range than the simple incidents of our every-day life, and we 

are reminded, in a peculiar manner, of the scenes which have 

been transpiring in that great world of which wc are so soon to 

form a part. As they toil up the frowning Alpine peaks, and 

stand on their snow-capt domes, overlooking the realms of what 

was formerly classic Italy, we muse on the once powerful nation, 

with our minds full of associations connected with her origin and 

progress, her prosperity and decline, the circumstances causing 

her grandeur, and the curse effecting her degradation and decay. 

But well-starred Garibaldi, whose pure disinterestedness excites 

our admiration, and whose veins are full of patriotic blood, like 

our Washington, cannot bear to see his beloved country bowing 

to the yoke of oppression, and sinking into hopeless obscurity. 

His well founded hopes for the liberty of Italy, and his patriotic 

spirit which animates his heart, are the earnest of success, and 

of the independence of the Columbia of Europe. We sympathize 

with Italy from the very bottom of our hearts, and at some day 

we anticipate that brave Garibaldi will break the fetters of liberty, 

who will rise in all her splendor, and blowing her trumpet over 

that devoted land, restore to her the glory of her origin, and 

make her a free and independent country. But as our thoughts 

withdraw from the venerable Alps, and rest on the pinnacle of 
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the capitol of our country, they contemplate with sadness the 
event at which our goddess of liberty blushed, and which oa^osed 
our eagle to plume his wings in terror, — an attempt at the armed 
invasion, by a band of fanatics, of the peace of a soverei^ State, 
a member of our glorious confederation. As, however, this 
attempt proved futile, and as the distracting question, whicli has 
entered as an element into our national politics, did not kindle 
the flame of civil war, we draw the curtain over this sorro-wrful 
scene, and turn, with zest and delight, to the crowning event of 
the year, the arrival, on our shores, and in our city, of an embassy 
from the most civilized nation of the orient. The presence of a 
portion of these distinguished foreigners, on this occasion, is a 
proof of the interest they feel in the education of those who, before 
their entrance into this blessed Institution, were in a condition of 
the most deplorable ignorance, isolated from society, and unable 
to meet, on terms of anything like equality, with their fellow men. 
We hope that, on their return to the insular empire from which 
they came, they will report favorably upon the advantages, not 
only of commercial intercourse with this great republic, but of 
introducing light into the darkened minds of our silent brethren, 
who dwell uneducated in the Greece of Asia. But we must recall 
our thoughts from their wanderings, and direct their attention to 
the solemn duties of this hour. 

Many of us are to bid a final adieu to this ** castle of silence," 
which has sheltered us for so many years. 

This is no ordinary school. We come not here as those pos- 
sessed of all their faculties go to the places where their minds are 
educated. All that we are, in knowledge, in intelligence, in con- 
sciousness of power for good or evil, we owe to this Institution. 
Here the light first dawned upon our darkened intellects ; here 
our consciences were first awakened ; here reason first asserted 
her prerogative. We entered this place of education little more 
than mere animals ; we retire from it intelligent and reasoning 
beings. 

And now, oh, gratitude I inspire our hearts, and assist us in 
the expression of those emotions, which we feel towards the 
friends who have here labored in our behalf. 

To the respected members of our hoard of directors : We feel it a 
privilege to say, with sentiments of sincere gratitude, and warm 
affection ; for the time and labor which, out of pure philanthropy, 
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^ou have devoted to the amelioration of our condition, may God 
ever bless and prosper you. 

To our bdcved principal : We would say ; nothing is more pain- 
ful than to take leave of the venerable father whose head, adorned 
^vith the silver crown of years spent in elevating us to the condi- 
tion of intellectual life, demands our honor, and our love. 

No firmer, truer friend of our brethren in misfortune has ever 
lived, and we part from you with filial sorrow, hoping that here- 
after you will find in us, your children, something to respect, and, 
as, bending under the weight of years, you lean upon your cane, 
may its beats keep time to recollections of what you have done 
for us. Peace be thy constant companion, beloved father. Your 
silver crown will become golden when the light of eternity bursts 
upon it with its reward of effulgence. 

To our dear teacher, and the other members of the faculty : Wo 
will now say a few farewell words. Plato-like you have guided 
us in the paths of knowledge and instilled into our minds, pre. 
cepts to direct us in the wide, wide world, after we shall have 
passed from your presence. Your kind instructions shall be 
engrossed in our hearts, till we are called to Him who will bless 
you in Heaven. 

The ties by which we are associated with you are straining, 
and we bid you a sad farewell. 

To my classmates and schoolmxUes : I must now say the parting 
word. Merry and joyful have been our school days, and the idea 
that they would ever end, has scarcely before, entered our minds. 
There is something inexpressibly touching in the thought of 
our separating from each other. Let us never forget the pleasant 
days we have spent here together, and let us look forward, with 
hope, to many a reunion, when, with joyful steps we come back 
as pilgrims to the shrine of our alma mater. But whether or not 
we ever meet again on earth, let us 

** So lire that when our snmmona oomesy to join 
The innmnerable caraTan that moTei 
To the pale realms of shade, when eaeh shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death* 
We go not like the qnarrj slave at night, 
' Sooorged to his dnngeon, bat sustained and soothed 
By an anfaltering trust, approach onr grares. 
Like one, who wraps the drapery of his conch 
Aboni him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

On the conclusion of this address, Prof. Nairne's report already 
given, was read by Dr. Burchard, after which your committee, 
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throu^i it« chairman, read the following preamble and resolatioiiff, 
which had been adopted by the board : 

Wh/^eoM, an examination of State papils in the New York Insti- 
tution for the Instmetion of the Deaf and Dumb, who have 
pleted the terms for which they were respectively selected by 
Sufierintendent of Public Instruction, has been held by the com- 
mittee of the Br>ard of Directors, and the same having been satis- 
fact4^)ry in resj^ect Uj their attainments and general good conduct, 
therefore, 

ReH^A^jed, That the following named pupils, viz : 



Edmund Alfred Barnard, 
Abel Brown Carpenter, 
James Eli Countryman, 
Jacob Henry Dcsliong, 
Nathaniel Berry Fletcher, 
Wells Page Hatch, 
Jeremiah Murphy, 
Francis Marion Sceley, 
John Smith, 
James Edwin Story, 
Charles Wesley Van Tassel, 
Charles Henry Vicle, 
William Henry Brewer, 
James Conklin, 
Philo R. Paddock, 



Velona Barry, 
Eliza Jane Brewer, 
Frances Ellen Madden, 
Wilhelmina Mark, 
Annie McDermott, 
Emma Adelphi Petrie, 
Sarah Margaret Schutt, 
Louisa Sitterly, 
Mary Jane Van Olinda, 
Eliza Velzy, 
Harriet Keyscr, 
Catharine Murphy, 
Winnifred Kelly, 
Isabella McLoughlin, 
Maria Smith, 



Charles H. Works, 
Who have completed the term of five years, for which they were 
originally selected as State pupils by the Department, be and they 
arc hereby recommended to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to be continued under instruction two years from and after 
the first day of September next, agreeably to existing provisions 

of law. 

Jiemlved^ That George Washington Schutt, who was admitted 
a member of the High Class in 1857, but who was absent a year 
in consequence of ill health, be and he is hereby recommended for 
re-admission for the period of one year from the first day of Sep- 
t<Mnbor next. 

llemlved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for his action in the 
promises. 

Resolved, That in accordance with the provisions of the by-laws 
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of the Institution, certificates of good character and scholarship 
be awarded to the following named pupils, who have successfully 
completed the course of five years instruction, viz : 



Edmund Alfred Barnard, 
Abel Brown Carpenter, 
James Eli Countryman, 
Jacob Henry Deshong, 
Nathaniel Berry Fletcher, 
Wells Page Hatch, 
Jeremiah Murphy, 
Francis Marion Seeley, 
John Smith, 

Charles Wesley Van Tassel, 
Charles Henry Viele, 
William Henry Brewer, 
Patrick Gallagher, 
Albert Georgie Dewland, 
Smith Redman, 
James Conklin, 
Patrick Sharkey, 
Jacob James Knox, 
Charles H. Works, 



Washington Houston, 
Velona Barry, 
Eliza Jane Brewer, 
Frances Ellen Madden, 
Wilhemina Mark, 
Annie McDerraott, 
Emma Adelphi Petrie, 
Jane Rothery, 
Sarah Margaret Schutt, 
Louisa Sitterly, 
Mary Jane Van Olinda, 
Eliza Velzy, 
Harriet Keyser, 
Catharine Murphy, 
Winnifred Kelly, 
Isabella McLaughlin, 
Sarah Jane Stryker, 
Matilda Lawson, 
Annie M. Putnam. 



Resolved^ That the following named pupils who have completed 
a course of seven years instruction, are entitled to diplomas and 
that the same be given to them, viz : 



Joseph H. Barnes, 
Isaac F. Hotchkiss, 
Jeremiah Hotchkiss, 
Robert Kee, 
Henry Hess Loveland, 
Edward McConvil, 
John Evangelist Moran, 
John Shaw, 
Lewis Welch, 
Evelyn Porter Wood, 
Edward Smith Youngs, 
Henry Dennie Reaves, 
Francis Marion Tuttle, 
John William Redmond, 
David Beers, 



Sarah Lavinia Bagnall, 
Eunice Jenner Barker, 
Helen A. Bender, 
Mary Jane Bush, 
Nancy Cahoon, 
Sarah Elliot, 
Martha Ann Green, 
Mary Kearnan, 
Delia Proseus, 
Sarah E. Tallman, 
Helena Tanner, 
Susan Maria Taylor, 
Almira Warren, 
Bridget Lee, 
Catharine Wederhold. 



Besolved, That diplomas of the highest grade, be given to the 
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following named pupils, who have completed a full course of 
years study in the High Class, viz : 

Melville Dempster Bartlett, (Jertrude Cochrane Walter, 

Elias Perkins, Ann Elizabeth Thorn, 

John Hargrove Roche, Dorothy Vosseller. 

Reaolwdy That a suitable testimonial in the form of a meda.1 l>e 
given to John H. Roche, for his excellent scholarship and g-oo<l 
conduct. 

An address was then delivered by Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who had, as visitor in behalf 
of the State, taken part in the examination of the classes. Sis 
expressions of interest and approbation, uttered, as they were, in 
eloquent language, touched a responsive chord in the heart of 
every friend of the Institution present on the occasion. The cer- 
tificates and diplomas authorized in the resolutions were then con- 
ferred by the Principal. The scene was affecting, and many wept, 
as the documents which attested their separation from the Insti- 
tution were placed in their hands. 

A gold medal was, in accordance with the resolutions, presen- 
ted to John H. Roche with appropriate remarks. 

Prayer was then offered in signs by the Principal. This silent 
petition to the Almighty for his blessing to rest upon those who 
were about to leave the fostering walls of the Institution, seemed 
to have its answer betokened by the glories of the Western sky, 
then illumined by the setting sun, and giving promise of a bright 
morrow. 

Your committee have endeavored thus briefly to state the lead- 
ing incidents of the examination, but no words can express the 
impression made upon their minds by the success which has 
crowned the labors of the Institution, in raising, from a condition 
of deplorable intellectual darkness to one of transcendent light, a 
class of our fellow beings, once doomed as outcasts from society, 
but now redeemed and disenthralled, welcomed as worthy parta- 
kers of those blessings which crown this land and age. 

For confirmation of some of the remarks already made, we would 

refer to the annexed compositions prepared by pupils in classes of 

successively higher standing. 

ENOCH L. FANCHER, 

CYRUS W. FIELD, 

Committee of Examination, 

KoTV. — In conseqnonce of the Tolominons ebaraoter of the dooaments appended to 
the report, the oompofltioM above referred to are omitted. 
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REPORT 
Of the Select Committee on Articnlation. 



The select committee, to which was referred the resolution in 
the following words, viz : " Resolved, That Dr. Peet and Messrs. 
Brooks, Folsom and Winthrop, be a committee to enquire and re- 
port to the board, at the earliest period practicable, the improve- 
ments, if any, which have been made in the tuition of deaf-mutes 
by articulation or otherwise,'' have given to the subject their care- 
ful attention, and now submit, as the result of their enquiries, the 

following 

REPORT : 

This is not the first time that the teaching of articulation and 
labial reading, to the deaf and dumb, has been pressed on the 
consideration of the board, by the impression made on the public 
mind by the exaggerated reports of visitors to European schools. 
Nothing connected with the instruction of the deaf and dumb is 
so captivating to the popular imagination as the assertion, some- 
times put forward, that these unfortunate children of silence can 
be " substantially, in all cases, taught to speak as other men 
speak." And that, where articulation is taught, "it is almost 
absurd to talk of the dumb, and the sense of hearing is nearly 
supplied by that of sight." We quote the words of the late Hon. 
Horace Mann, in his celebrated report on the schools of Europe, 
published early in the year 1844. Though we knew, from testi- 
mony more reliable, as it was furnished by observers more careful, 
and better acquainted with the subject, that such statements, 
assuming, as an average result, a degree of success attained in a 
few exceptional cases only, and even those highly colored by the 
excited imagination of the visitors, were wild exaggerations, still 
we deemed it our duty to make a special examination of the 
matter. Should these reports be proved true to any considerable 
degree, evidently our system of instruction would, in justice to 
our pupils, have to be greatly modified. 
6 
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The board, therefore, deputed a former teacher of our Institu- 
tion, now a distinguished professor in the Lane Theological Sem i- 
nary, at Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. George E. Day, to visit many of 
the European schools, including some of the most zealous and 
successful in teaching articulation. The very full and able report 
annexed to our Twenty-sixth Annual Report, embodying the re- 
sults of his observations — confirmed, as his conclusions were, by 
the observations made the same summer by the late Lewis Weld, 
the esteemed Principal of the American Asylum — was justly con- 
sidered, at that time, to put the question at rest ; showing con- 
clusiv**ly, that for the great mass of the deaf and dumb, our sys- 
tem, as judged by its results, was far superior to that in use in 
the articulating schools abroad. Seven years later, one of your 
committee (Dr. Peet) visited many of the European schools, and 
summed up the observations which his long acquaintance with the 
subject, and rare facilities for investigation enabled him to make, 
in these words : (Thirty-third New York Report, pages 254-5.) 

^* On this head, (instruction in articulation) I can but repeat and 
confirm the views expressed in the able report of the Rev. George 
E. Day, made to the board seven years ago. To his conclusions 
(the result of the most thorough and searching examination per- 
haps ever made of the most celebrated articulating schools,) that 
instruction in articulation is scarcely ever of decided benefit, ex- 
cept when the faculty of speech has been acquired through the 
ear ; all the observations I was able to make only bring additional 
confirmation. On this point, therefore, I have only to recommend 
that we should not slacken our endeavors to preserve and improve 
the articulation of such of our pupils as already possess the abil- 
ity to speak. I would, however, strongly recommend to all pa- 
rents and relatives of children who either became deaf after 
learning to speak, or are only partially deaf, to make the preser- 
vation and improvement of their ability to speak an object of spe- 
cial attention ; and to exercise them continually in reading on the 
lips. It is in the family, and in the tender years of infancy, that 
the utterance of deaf children will be most readily and surely im- 
proved.'' 

Since these statements and inferences were put forth, nothing 
has come to us in an authentic form, indicating that any new dis- 
coveries had been made in teaching articulation, or that the re- 
sults attained were becoming of greater value than formerly. On 
the contrary, they were confirmed by the testimony of the most 
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candid and intelligent European teachers, and by the well known 
flact, that the teaching of articulation was falling more and more 
into disuse in the British schools. 

But, since the great misfortune of the deaf and dumb is their 

inability to share in the conversation of the social circle, and to 

profit by the oral instruction which is usually the most powerful 

of the means of religious awakening and consolation, it is natural 

that any accounts bearing a semblance of truth should be eagerly 

received, that represent the deaf a^d dumb, even from birth, as 

taught to speak like other men, and to read on the lips, even of 

strangers, with such facility*, that a casual visitor would not, unless 

told 80, suspect himself to be among deaf mutes. 

In the spring of 1859, there was published, in the newspapers, 

a letter from an intelligent American who had visited the class of 

M. Dubois, in the Paris Institution, and witnessed a few simple 

exercises, showing, as we now know, the ability of children who 

had lost their hearing at nine or ten years, to speak and read a 

few simple phrases on the lips (performances by the way, which 

could be easily paralleled in our own Institution.) The visitor, 

as visitors unacquainted with the subject of deaf-mute instruction 

are apt to do, came away with the impression that what he saw 

was the performance of children deaf and dumb from birth, taught, 

to complete the miracle, by a teacher himself deaf from birth, and 

who had never spoken a word till within the last five years I 

To any one acquainted with the subject, the errors and exag- 
gerations of this narrative are self-evident. But the public in 
general are unable to detect these errors and exaggerations, and 
such statements have a powerful effect, appealing at once to the 
feelings of benevolence, and to the love of the marvelous. The 
letter in question, (which will be found embodied in the report 
hereunto annexed,) having been brought to the notice of the 
board, the present committee was appointed to investigate anew 
the subject ; the board thinking it their duty to ascertain, for 
their own information and the satisfaction of the public, whether 
any valuable improvements had been made in the teaching of 
articulation since the time of Dr. Peef s visit to Europe. 

Shortly after the appointment of the Committee, they had the 
great satisfaction of learning that the same gentleman. Rev. 
George E. Day, who made the examination of the German schools 
in 1844, was about to visit Holland. They lost no time in secur- 
ing his valuable services to make an examination of the schools 
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for the deaf and dumb in that country, and such others as he 
might be able to take in his route. It fortunately happened t.ti&tr 
he was enabled to examine the very same class at Paris, and tlk^ 
very same pupils, whose performances gave occasion to the ex.m^- 
gerations of the letter referred to. 

His report, delayed by the multiplicity ol his other avocations 
since his return, has at length been received, and is hercuoto 
annexed. As was to be expected from Dr. Day's high charactor*, 
and long acquaintance with the subject, it is conspicuous as woll 
for fairness as for ability. While referring the board to Dr. Day's 
own conclusions, as stated by himself at the end of his report, 
we would recall, as abundantly confirmed by reason and evidence, 
the similar views put forth by^ the Chairman of your Committee in 
his report on European schools already referred to : (Thirty-third 
Report, pages 219 and 224,) apropos to his examination of the 
articulating class of the same M. Dubois at Paris, whom, though 
he was teaching deaf-mutes to speak in 1851, and for many years 
before, our American visitor represents as never having spoken a 
word till about 1854 I 

" That the mere motions of the lips can never become to the 
deaf child what the articulate tones of the voice, each tone thrill- 
ing a sympathetic nerve, are to the child who hears, seems to us 
a self-evident proposition. But in the case of the child who has 
learned to speak somewhat fluently before becoming deaf, patient 
perseverance in speaking to him, and in teaching him to speak, 
will doubtless accomplish much.'' 

" In the instruction of the deaf and dumb we must keep in view 
two distinct objects. We have to choose the. best means of men- 
tal and moral development, and the best means of communicating 
with men in general. That for the former, certainly the most 
important object of the two, the language of gestures is the best 
means the case admits, is now an established axiom with all teach- 
erp who have had experience of the power of this language, and 
of the results attained by its use. For the second object, the 
value of articulation and reading on the lips must be admitted ; 
but the practicability of attaining them in a valuable degree is, 
in the majority of cases, more than doubtful." 

In the light of the very able and conclusive report we herewith 
present, of a recent and careful examination of some of the Euro- 
pean schools, the Committee are convinced that, while the teach- 
ing of articulation and reading on the lips may offer advantages 
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a few exceptional cases, mostly, if not wholly, those of children 
Awho learned to speak before becoming deaf, or are only partially 
deaf, yet even for these they are by no means to be relied on as a 
xneans of intercourse with men in general. The articulation of 
the deaf is seldom intelligible to those not familiar with them ; 
and they can read to any valuable degree only on the lips of 
acquaintances, and then only under the indispensible cx)nditions of 
proximity and clear light. On the other hand, for the great 
majority of deaf mutes, the language of gestures is by far the 
best means of mental and moral development, and the only medium 
by which most deaf mutes can share with each other, and with 
their intimate friends, the fullness of social and intellectual com- 
munion ; the only means, also, by which full religious instruction 
and social worship can be made accessible to the greater number 
of the deaf and dumb. 

It is, therefore, highly inexpedient to propose any change in 
our system of instruction, a system that has stood the test of time, 
and produced results certainly not surpassed, so far as we have 
any means of judging, by the results obtained in any of the 
schools for the deaf and dumb in Europe. We need only com- 
pare the exercises seen every day in our school rooms with those 
related by Dr. Day, where one of the best teachers of articulation 
attempting to communicate to his pupils, orally, a simple narrative, 
was unable to get through the second sentence ; and one of the 
best pupils of another school was unable, after tedious repetition, 
to make one of her own countrymen understand two of the first 
four words of a simple sentence. 

Still the value of some skill in articulation and labial reading 
in the family circle, and with a few intimate acquaintances, is 
undeniable, and we therefore renew the recommendations repeat- 
edly made on similar occasions before, that our teachers should 
give as much time as they can, without neglecting their other 
pupils, to preserving and improving the ability to speak and to 
read on the lips, which some of our pupils bring with them to 
school, Kespectfully submitted, 

HARVEY P. PEET, 
ERASTUS BROOKS, 
GEO. FOLSOM, 
B. R. WINTHROP. 



Dr. Peet's letter of Instructions to Dr. Day. 
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Institittion for the Deaf and Dctmb, ) 
New York, May 14, 1859. | 

Rev. George E. Day, D. D. 

Dear Sir — The Board of* Directors of this Institution having* 
had their attention directed to certain statements of a recent 
visitor to the school for the deaf and dumb in Paris, concerning- 
the success alleged to be attained in teaching articulation to deaf 
mutt^s, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, are glad to avail 
themselves of your visit to Europe to have renewed, so far as 
your opportunities and other engagements will permit, the inqui- 
ries into this matter so ably conducted by you in many of the 
European, more especially the German, schools for deaf mutes in 
the year 1844. 

You know that American teachers of deaf mutes have declined 
to burthen themselves with the teaching of articulation, except 
in the case of those who have already acquired more or less of 
speech through the ear, on the ground that the results of this 
instruction, in the great majority of cases, are of little or no prac- 
tical value, either as furnishing a means of mental development 
or of social and business intercourse in after life, so that the 
expenditure of time and labor which this branch of instruction 
pre-eminently demands is, as a general rule, merely thrown away. 
While believing that whatever has been done in Europe may be done 
here, and disposed to shrink from no labor that gives rational 
promise of adequate results, common prudence still requires us, 
before undertaking a change in our system of instruction that 
would involve the throwing away the chief fruits of forty years' 
experience and labor, to have carefully ascertained and verified 
the results attained in the beat European schools in which articu- 
lation is taught, together with all the circumstances on which 
success in this branch of teaching depends. And as there are 
in the same countries schools which hold, or nearly so, our own 
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respectiag" articulaik^a. a co£up*ri$^Hi betwv^Mi scik.Ws i^ the 
t^ro difiVreat cl&sses vill nidike the conciu^k^a atHt^ «t lUv^c^ 
BAtisfactorr mod ivlial '^. 

Thou^ TOUT arteQik'Q will be specially dirvcted to the schvsUs 

mt R4.>tterdain and Groninireiu in HolUnd, sup[K>^ed to be faw^m- 

We spet^-iroens and repi\>sentative* of the two classes of sch^nUs 

referred to, it is also desired that yoa sh.mlJ inquire, so far a^ 

yoo mar have opportunity, into the results attaiued iu other Kurv** 

pean schix»ls, and nn^re especially into the different methvnls and 

results of the two 8ch\x»ls of Paris, namely* the Nativ^ual or Impe* 

rial Institntk^n, and that which is, or was a few years since, under 

the care of the Messrs. DulH»is» a notice of which wu will tind in 

the report of my European tour, ^ pages i 1 1-224,) 

You are fuUv aware that there are two different tluvries on the 
subject of teaching articulation and labial rvadiug to deaf mutes. 
According to one theory, articulate speech is not only the U'St 
and most convenient medium of thougbt and cv^mmunication for 
those who can acquire it through the ear, which no one will dis- 
pute, but also the best for the deaf from birth. The iK>tious of 
Amman and Heinicke concerning this mysterious pi>wer i^fs^Kwh. 
and its peculiar prerogatives as an instrument of thought, do uot^ 
it is understood, find advocates at this day. Still the advtKates 
of articulation assume, as the deaf from birth or early infancy are 
cut off from the entire class of audible sensations, and can know 
no more of the spoken language than the contacts and organs 
which produce it, that those contacts and movements can supply 
a natural and convenient medium of thought, and that the facility 
of distinguishing words by the motions of the li[>s can be cultiva- 
ted, not merely in exceptional cases, but in all cases of fair mental 
capacity, to the degree that should enable the deaf pupil, no longer 
a mute, to hold oral communication both in his own family and 
with the world at large, with no other drawback than the essen- 
tial conditions of proximity and light It seems also to be assumed 
that words tittered by a deaf pupil, though his utterance never 
was connected with any perception of sound, tone or accent, are 
better conceived and become a more intimate and natural part of 
the furniture of the mind, as well as a more rapid medium of 
coromiwication, than words under the form of writing or the man- 
ual alphabet. 

The other theory is, that articulate words, not learned through 
the ear, but acquired by the laborious process of mechanically 
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adjusting the organs of speech, the pupil knowing nothing' a£ xhe 
phonetic process produced, but merely being sensible to the xrisi- 
ble movements and tangible sensations, can never cling by nato- 
ral affinity to the memory, or supply a natural medium of thou^lit. 
That hence the labial and oral alphabet have no other advantag^e^ 
over writing, or manual spelling, than the possibility of greater 
rapidity ani more extensive intelligibility, and that the indistinct- 
ness of artificial articulation, and the uncertainty of labial read- 
ing, are, in the case of most deaf mutes, such as to make these 
advantages altogether illusory. That in consequence of this 
indistinctness of the deaf mute's perceptions of oral speech, the 
ordinary relations of speech and writing are reversed ; that is, 
whereas for us written words are intelligible only as they recall 
spoken words, for him the oral alphabet is intelligible only as it 
suggests the more distinct forms of writing. Hence the great 
advantage possessed by semi-mutes, whose ideas of articulate 
words, like our own, are distinct and independent, both of writing 
and the visible movements that accompany speech ; and hence the 
failure of the attempt, by teaching articulation, to raise a deaf 
mute from birth to the class of semi-mutes. The teachers who 
hold to this theory just set forth, make written language the 
object of instruction, and rely on the language of gestures as the 
best means of mental and moral development for deaf mutes, and 
for the readiest and surest instrument of instruction. Articula- 
tion, in their view, is a mere accomplishment, desirable where 
practicable, but practically useful to the deaf and dumb in excep- 
tional cases only. 

The statement of these two opposing theories will lead you, by 
logical deductions, to the points to be investigated. According 
as the one theory or the other shall be found consonant with facts, 
the question concerning the propriety of teaching artificial articu- 
lation to all deaf mutes will be decided. I need only briefly indi- 
cate to you some of the principal points of inquiry. Your own 
judgment and sagacity will suggest others. 

1. In how large a proportion of cases does the success of teach- 
ing articulation seem to promise practical advantage ? and how 
many of these cases are there of deaf mutes from birth ? 

2. What are the conditions of success in this branch of instruc- 
tion ? Does it require beginning at so early an age that the teach- 
ing of trades cannot be prosecuted ? Does it require a greater 
number of teachers than are necessary in our own system ? 
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3. How much depends on the character of the language taught, 
liaviDg regard both to the greater or less diflBculty for deaf mutes 
of mastering its sounds and accents, and those difficulties of a 
^iififerent class that depend on an irregular orthography ? 

4. In cases of fair average success, what is the degree of actual 
stdvantage in social intercourse with acquaintances and in casual 
communications with strangers, as compared with the facility of 
such intercourse with deaf mutes, who can only converse by signs 
and writing — ^having regard to rapidity, convenience, and dis- 
tinctness ? 

5. Make special inquiry into the ability to read on the lips, 

possessed by the pupils of articulating schools. How do deaf 

mutes from birth compare with semi-mutes in this respect ? At 

"what distance and with what degree of light is labial reading 

practicable ? Can communications be made to a deaf person with 

the manual alphabet with equal rapidity, at a greater distance, 

iB^th less light ? How far is this art available in an intercourse 

with strangers ? For instance, can a deaf person actually attain 

snch a readiness and perspicacity in labial reading, as to conduct 

with readiness and accuracy the usual transactions of business 

with persons the movements of whose lips he has not previously 

been conversant with f 

6. Does the teaching of articulation, in the case of deaf mutes 
from birth or early infancy, add anything to the ease and distinct- 
ness of their conceptions of words f Does it seem to give them a 
readier grasp or more efficient handling of verbal language ? 

^. How do the pupils of articulating schools, other things being 
equal, compare with the pupils of schools that hold views similar 
to our own, in respect to general knowledge, mental and moral 
dovelopment, and skill in written language ? 

8. Is it claimed that, by any recent improvements or discov- 
eries, the teaching of articulation to deaf mutes has become easier 
and more generally successful than formerly ? Or are the recent 
reports of success in this kind of instruction to be credited like 
such statements at many former periods, to the excited imagina- 
tions of the visitors, and their imperfect ■ acquaintance with the 
subject ? 

I have the fullest confidence that in drawing up your report 
you will give the most careful and candid consideration to the 
views and arguments, as well of the advocates as of the oppon- 
ents of articulation, and anticipate from your ability and rare 

7 
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knowledge of the subject, sach a report as shall leave nothio^ to 
desire, and settle for us this long vexed question, at least till 
some new discovery shall do away with our present systoxn of 
mental and educational philosophy. 
Very faithfully, yours, 

HARVEY P. PEET, 

Chairman of Commiii^i^^ 



REPORT 

On the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb in Holland, witli an 
account of a visit to the class of M. Dubois, in Paris, and a 
statement of the results of teaching articulation in Great Britain. 
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Haroey P, Peet, LL, />., Principal of the New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb : 

Dear Sir — My visit to Holland last summer was made, as you 
are aware, chiefly for the prosecution of inquiries connected with 
university, and especially theological, education in that country, 
and the time, therefore, which I was able to devote to the schools 
for the deaf and dumb, and the method of instruction pursued in 
them, was necessarily limited. On this account, there are some 
points presented in your letter, in respect to which I found it 
impossible to obtain informatihn. Most of the inquiries proposed, 
however, will be answered with more or less fulness, in the fol- 
lowing statement of the observations made by myself, combined 
with the most reliable information on the subject of mechanical 
articulation, derived from recent foreign publications, and from 
personal interviews with European instructors of deaf mutes. 
Some statistics and other matters of interest, collected in the 
prosecution of these inquiries, although not specially referred to 
in your letter, I beg leave also to communicate. 

NtJMBER AND RELATIVE AOE OF THE INSTFTUTIONS IN HOLLAND. 

There are at present three institutions for the instruction of 
deaf mute^ in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, viz : atOrouingen, 
St. Michielsgestel, near Bois-le-Duc, and Rotterdam. Of these, 
the school at Groningen, established in 1790, has the largest num- 
ber of pupils, and was for many years the only institution for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb in the kingdom. The institution 
at St. Michielsgestel, founded in 1828, is designed for the instruc- 
tion of deaf mutes belonging to Roman Catholic families. The 
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school at Rotterdam was established in 1853, in order to intro- 
duce the German mode of instruction into the Netherlands. 

ORIGIN OF THE SCHOOL AT ROTTERDAlf. 

My first visit was made to the school in the flourishing city of 
Rotterdam. It owes its existence to an association of philanthro- 
pic gentlemen who became interested in a few deaf-mute children 
taught on the German method by Mr. M. Hirsch, fonnerly princi- 
pal of the school for deaf-mutes at Aix la Chapelle, and previously 
an assistant of the younger Heinicke at Crefeld. This gentleman 
commenced his labors in Rotterdam as a private teacher in the 
family of a Jewish physician named Polano, to whose two deaf- 
mute children, together with a few others afterward received, he 
gave instruction in articulation and reading on the lips. An asso- 
ciation was formed for his support, and in May, 18*^3, the Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb at Rotterdam was 
formally opened. It is not, however, an institution in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but a day school for deaf mutes. The pupils 
either board with their parents or friends, or if coming from abroad, 
in some private family. The other peculiarity of the school, to 
which the distribution of the pupils among families in the neigh- 
borhood is made subordinate, is that instruction in articulation is 
given to all the pupils, and not to a part only, as in the old instil 
tution at Groningetf. The professed aim of the gentlemen who 
support it, is to transplant into Holland the German method of 
deaf-mute instruction, which Heinicke, the father of the system, 
borrowed, it is alleged, from the suggestions of their own coun- 
trymen, Amman and Van Helmont. 

Visrr TO THE SCHOOL IN ROTTERDAM. 

The day after my arrival in the city, June 16th, I repaired to 
the school for the deaf and dumb. It is held in what appears to 
be an ordinary dwelling house near the Delft gate, and not far 
from the station of the railway to the Hague, Lcyden, and Amster- 
dam. Although I presented no credentials or letters, the princi- 
pal received me in his private room with much civility, and ex- 
pressed an entire willingness to extend to me every facility in his 
power for becoming acquainted with the results of his method of 
instruction. His frankness, vivacity and intelligence make upon 
a stranger a very agreeable impression. Assuming me to be 
unacquainted with the subject, he explained with much clearness, 
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simplicity and force, the characteristic features of the three sys- 
tieros of instruction, according to which the existing institutions 
for the deaf and dumb may be classified. He said that the aim 
of the French system is to use the language of signs as a means 
of conveyiog ideas and making the pupils acquainted with written 
and printed language ; that the German system, although employ- 
ing the natural signs of the deaf mute in the elementary steps of 
the course, endeavors to make spoken language a means as well 
as an end, and that, therefore, great prominence is given to 
articulation and reading on the lips ; and that the mixed systemt 
in use at Groningen, London, and elsewhere, endeavors to combine 
the two methods by giving instruction in articulation to a portion 
only of the pupils. He spoke in the highest terms of the second 
of these methods as far preferable to the other two. In answer 
to my inquiry in respect to the comparative degree of intelligence 
and general knowledge secured on the part of the pupils under 
these respective systems, he claimed that the advantage is on the 
side of the German method, but deprecated the instituting of any 
experiment on this point by me, on the ground that there would 
be no security that any questions proposed by a stranger would 
be a reliable test of the amount of knowledge possessed by the 
scholars. These questions might relate to subjects with which 
they were entirely familiar, and then the impression would be too 
favorable ; or they might be on subjects to which the pupils had 
paid no attention, and then an impression too unfavorable would 
be received. Some weight must certainly be given to this objec- 
tion, and I did not feel at liberty to press the proposal. 

As I listened to the enthusiastic and positive assertions of Mr. 
Hirsch, I was forcibly impressed with the ease with which even 
intelligent visitors, to the mass of whom the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb is an engima, might be led to receive impressions 
and to make statements which nothing seen by themselves would 
at all justify. Enthusiasm is contagious, and it would seem like 
presumption to most men to question what is so positively declared 
by one who has long made the instruction of deaf mutes his spe- 
cial business. If he assures them that his pupils are able to hold 
conversation with ease with their parents and friends, or that even 
in dreaming they think in words, as Mr. Hirsch infbrmed me his 
pupils do, and if this is apparently confirmed by the articulation 
and reading on the lips 'of a few sentences, the total impression 
made upon most minds is one which nothing within the Circle of 
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duce the German mode of instruction into the Netherlands. 
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ciation was formed for his support, and in May, 18*^3, the Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb at Rotterdam was 
formally opened. It is not, however, an institution in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but a day school for deaf mutes. The pupils 
either board with their parents or friends, or if coming from abroad, 
in some private family. The other peculiarity of the school, to 
which the distribution of the pupils among families in the neigh- 
borhood is made subordinate, is that instruction in articulation is 
given to all the pupils, and not to a part only, as in the old instil 
tution at Groningetf. The professed aim of the gentlemen who 
support it, is to transplant into Holland the German method of 
deaf-mute instruction, which Heinicke, the father of the system, 
borrowed, it is alleged, from the suggestions of their own coun- 
trymen, Amman and Van Helmont. 

Visrr TO THE SCHOOL IN ROTTERDAM. 

The day after my arrival in the city, June 16th, I repaired to 
the school for the deaf and dumb. It is held in what appears to 
be an ordinary dwelling house near the Delft gate, and not far 
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pal received me in his private room with much civility, and ex- 
pressed an entire willingness to extend to mo every facility in his 
power for becoming acquainted with the results of his method of 
instruction. His frankness, vivacity and intelligence make upon 
a stranger a very agreeable impression. Assuming me to be 
unacquainted with the subject, he explained with much clearness, 
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aimplicity and force, the characteristic features of the three sys- 
tems of instruction, according to which the existing institutions 
for the deaf and dumb may be classified. He said that the aim 
of the French system is to use the language of signs as a means 
of conveying ideas and making the pupils acquainted with written 
and printed language ; that the German system, although employ- 
ing the natural signs of the deaf mute in the elementary steps of 
the course, endeavors to make spoken language a means as well 
as an end, and that, therefore, great prominence is given to 
articulation and reading on the lips ; and that the mixed system> 
in use at Groningen, London, and elsewhere, endeavors to combine 
the two methods by giving instruction in articulation to a portion 
only of the pupils. He spoke in the highest terms of the second 
of these methods as far preferable to the other two. In answer 
to my inquiry in respect to the comparative degree of intelligence 
and general knowledge secured on the part of the pupils under 
these respective systems, he claimed that the advantage is on the 
side of the German method, but deprecated the instituting of any 
experiment on this point by me, on the ground that there would 
be no security that any questions proposed by a strauger would 
be a reliable test of the amount of knowledge possessed by the 
scholars. These questions might relate to subjects with which 
they were entirely familiar, and then the impression would be too 
favorable ; or they might be on subjects to which the pupils had 
paid no attention, and then an impression too unfavorable would 
be received. Some weight must certainly be given to this objec- 
tion, and I did not feel at liberty to press the proposal. 

As I listened to the enthusiastic and positive assertions of Mr. 
Hirsch, I was forcibly impressed with the ease with which even 
intelligent visitors, to the mass of whom the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb is an engima, might be led to receive impressions 
and to make statements which nothing seen by themselves would 
at all justify. Enthusiasm is contagious, and it would seem like 
presumption to most men to question what is so positively declared 
by one who has long made the instruction of deaf mutes his spe- 
cial business. If he assures them that his pupils are able to hold 
conversation with ease with their parents and friends, or that even 
in dreaming they think in words, as Mr. Hirsch informed me his 
pupils do, and if this is apparently confirmed by the articulation 
and reading on the lips 'of a few sentences, the total impression 
made upon most minds is one which nothing within the Circle of 
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their own persoual observation at all warrants. I had so often 
read and heard similar statements by the advocates of the Oerman 
method, which subsequent examination showed to be greatly exag- 
gerated, that the glowing terms in which Mr. Hirsch spoke of the 
results of teaching the deaf and dumb to articulate and read upon 
the lips, made less impression upon me than they would upon 
many ; still, in listening to his arguments and statements, I found 
myself strongly inclined to judge as favorably of his method of 
instruction as any facts which might be exhibited would possibly 
allow me to do. 

At the close of this agreeable interview, Mr. Hirsch took me into 
the school, at present consisting of fifty- two pupils to all of whom 
instruction is given in articulation. They were sitting at desks 
in two rooms connected by folding doors. At my request Mr. H. 
selected four of his most advanced pupils. They were all girls. 
One of them had become deaf at eight years of age, and had been 
under instruction two years. A number of routine questions were 
asked by Mr. H., and satisfactorily answered. Of these I made 
no special note, since they only showed, what is now generally 
understood, that by a sufficient expenditure of labor, deaf mutes, 
or at least many of them, may be brought to articulate and read 
on the lips, a few simple sentences. More worthy of attention 
were some of the remarks which some of the pupils volunteered. 
Mr. H. in introducing me to the class, had told them by word of 
mouth that their visitor came from America. Although be spoke 
slowly and with a careful attention to the full motion of the lips 
and vocal organs, it would seem that he was not understood by 
all, for when one of the girls who said of her own accord. Mynheer 
D. voonet niet in Nederland, (Mr. D. does not live in the Nether- 
lands) was asked how she knew it, she replied that one of the 
girls told her. Another of the pupils made some simple remark 
to the one who became deaf at eight years of age, but the latter 
declared that she could not understand it. Mr. tJ. then asked 
another little girl " How do they speak in Groningen ?'* She fixed 
her eyes closely upon his lips, repeated the words one by one 
after him as he spoke, and then answered, " they — speak — with — 
their — fin — gers.'' Slow, monotonous and imperfect as this pain- 
ful artificial articulation is, no one acquainted with the difficulties 
to be overcome, could help feeling that before even such a result 
could be gained, in many cases at least, great labor and perse- 
verance 'must have been expended. 
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In estunatm^. bowenw, its vahie, tiie true qneetkm is, to what 
extmt can popils thus h;stmcte<L uDderstmnd otMrrf bffidett tkeir 
i^mcher^ or be niidfT5t'>id br tfaem. For it is evidfut that erwi 
if the nmmber of words whidi a deaf mute is able to ardcnlate 
or read upon the lips dioold be reaOv small, a teacher, bj care* 
fiiUy confining: himself t** this small circle, might make an imprM»- 
sion npon strangers by no means confonned to the tmth. It does 
not follow, that becanse a deaf mnte is able to tell his name and 
age, he is able to sustain a prolonged oral conTersation. Tet this 
is the oondnsion whidi risitors to these institutions are almost 
sure to form. It should also be borne in mind that teachers of 
articalatioo acquire the habit of speaking carefallT and delibe- 
ratelj, and not as men usual It do in conversation. In many cases 
they almost write upon their lips or mouth the letters of the words 
they utter. In consequence, therefore, of the familiarity of the 
pupils with their own teacher, the constant understanding between 
them within what circle of words the conversation shall be con- 
fined, and the distinctness and slowness of utterance habitually 
observed by teachers of articulation, it is impossible to jodge with 
any degree of certainty from the common school-room exhibitions, 
how far any apparent readiness in speaking or reading on the 
lips would be available in the ordinary intercourse of society. 

In order to arrive, if possible, at some reliable conclusion on 
this point, I had secured the aid of a native of Rotterdam, with 
the view of ascertaining how fw the most advanced pupils could 
understand one of their own countrymen with whom they were 
not previously acquainted, or be understood by him. Of the four 
girls called forward, one appeared to be superior to the others. 
She had been, I was told, two years under the private instruction 
of Mr. Hirsch, in the house of her father, and had then received 
^e years of additional instruction in the school.* She evidently 
possessed an active mind, and both physically and mentally would 
be regarded by any one capable of judging, as possessing extraor* 
dinary aptitude for this species of instruction. For these reasons 
and also because she was evidently put forward by Mr. Hirsch, 
as his best pupil, I had no hesitation in requesting the principal 
experiment to be made with her. My Hollandish companion then 
read the first sentence I proposed : Ik gdoov dot in; em heH zomir 



* In the foarth Report of the lattitvtioii tbo ia narkod m baTisf booa nMivBd 
ndor iBftnotloa ia the jmr 1850, wkidi mOd Bake tko Ium bIm joms. 
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zuiUm krti^em^ /I belieme we ahftll Kmve m bot otmtt.^ Bf 
dkectioB of tbe teadier, sbe repeated the s e a t c ac e, vord br 
after wkj oo^pinkm^ and wfaenerer she did aoC w ic ce< d is 
d ^ci a g' aar particiilar word, the teadier directed her to try 
\mt stiU «fae failed to asderstand the sentence. The Becowd tiiaL 
■nde ta the aane slow manner, was eqaalhr unsiiooesBlal, \mt 
the third triaL she wrote the sentenoe oorrectlr. The other 
tence pruposed : Wij gmame nooU te bed roor fi/ uitwm^ (w\ 
go to bed before eleren o'clock,) she wrote (after repeating as 
before the words which she did not seize at once, on the first die- 
tatioB, but with the omission of the inpcHtaat word nwr (bcfjse.) 
Whether this omission was merelT accidental, or whether it indi- 
cated that 9he had reprodnced the sentenoe mechanicallT and 
without a precise nnderstanding of its meaning^, I am not able to 



The next experiment was designed to te«t the degree to whirli 
her own speaking would be understood bj the HoQander. TW 
sentence selected, with Mr. H.'8 approTal. bnt not made kw>wm 
to mj HoUandish companion, was the following : JMitm it myae 
ketUng verwindn, dw% wkoei ikook mijn cachei tenctcsrfa, (if I 
exchange mj chain, I mnst also exchange mj seal.) The little 
giii then read, /a — diem — it — my a — e — teU — tap, (if I aiy chain,) 
on which the Hollander, who had paid the closest attention, wTx>te 
on the slate. It dent mij gedantem, (I think my thought) As this 
was an entire failure, it was necessary to begin anew. The pvpfl 
read the four words again, but notwithstanding all her efibrts, 
the Hollander was ntterlj unable to make out the first word, 
indien^ (if.) In order to prevent ftirther delaj, I gave him the 
word ; but now a new difliculty sprang up on the word beOimg, 
(diain,) which the child pronounced tudding, with slight raria- 
tions, some ten or a dozen times. The Hollander could not CTen 
conjecture the word. The teacher then (silently) pronounced it 
again and again, the poor child trying to imitate him, but with 
no better success. He then pressed his thumb upon the girPs 
neck, and also pressed down her tongue, till at last she so ftur 
Yaried the sound as to say tading, (the a as in father,) but still the 
Hollander had no conception of the word. The experiment was a 
failure. The teacher, the pupil and my companion were all 
wearied, and I could not, without incivility, press the examina- 
tion, which had already become painfol, further. 
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liov tkU giri wss cf q^zk pvtA. azui ft^ bee& 
"acii^ri, Q two 'Y vrx^ s^ had e^>:'Tvd 
tntioQ cf Mr. Hinick H-'-.fy-X u^i jnei 
tke brip RBdered It i«er teacber, i*:^ 

viMierytazfi two wjcd* •.<=! ctf ii« first S. 

riKi-jia ft£r3sfc:^:cts ir respect to i^ aiflirr of 4feaf n: 

rcQ-^ins iLai h if*:'^! & ( be P!-z^ 

w^icft ftCBDe of tztese ;^^< be^.c^, arvi t*ie perszoB wb:a 

finei|«tAVT Beet, wc^i «:=>iemA3»i paru •:/ tbe^ ispeciKf 

«.. •>. •. _« . -, • _ 

^Kyrbers attaci: a ^far.i^g t j zz^ br:4e£ lar^va^ <.f izifrir J^r'sag' 




i^ I f.T^nd tLat tfe K^^-mDAs :f Dr. 
:ar wh^ deaf-sL:ste mstracta:« 
».c i^ B/itteryiaaL in JtlIj. IS^^, were c^ 
wL::i. ihe ab*:Te expcrisesit wc-cli KJike. li tie wrir 
»a£t c4 Lis •x*^errai::=<ft, wLi::! be Lad ttf^ kiadaeai tc fsr^i^ 
be taji : "^ Wizh ibe frpeaJci:^ cf ceTfrai cf ibe p*=c^ i^ tbe 
lovest cut, wL^i-^ wa* oic^ziad ertirelT to six^je woci&. I wi« 
TCTj wel^ pkaced. Tiat of tbe cl&se abi-re was relaijrc^ j4 
jttTirfarxcgy, wL:'^ ir. ibe b:t$t adTairoed cla«i h was tikt £1 
bcBeatL ibe eip&ciatS::« wLki I Lad be^a led to f :c3 5*:g ibe 
fcpieacii iatiic* cf tb^se ix. cbar^ of tbe ix.str:^a:a. Tl-at tbe 
recc]u appeared jew uit^ac^jrj in tbe ianer f«art cf tbe c:«rse, 
br 1*0 flbeazift »crprl*el a-e. L^wercr, fcc erwy c-oe a^:;^airte*i 
witb tbe fftlkct iL^z£t be fsllr aware tbat tbe aiteraaoe of ^^^-nr- 
<al wordf u «wr«itr»<;« «>iwfi.'iir>w t^ ci^ tf .*S.-w* f:c tbe deaf 
acKl d':;iLb. H*ri*oe tbe 1:w€t dezrees cf r=:cess ia tbe Liiiber 
riawm** Tbe»& caiHd aiid dia.rr:*r'r.ar:r.g remarks fc*:ea -Doe 
practkaTT aoq^iai^ted whh tii« a.pde cf teaciirz. CLtirehr acorod 
wrth tbe inpreftsi'jo* wiiib tbe expmraent related abore wocL^d 
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At tbe c!:*e cf cj rkit, Mr. Hirsci cc-zr^er'sshr presented joe 
with tbe auii^al rep:<T« cf tbe «cL>:C fr.a ISM w IS^S, aad aldi> 
wiib a <»-p-> €4" e&all work* prepared It LiraseZ as*d caitaiiir^ 
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the elementary parts of his course of instruction. The reports 
and accompanying papers are written with spirit, and are more 
valuable than most similar documents. They contain an account 
of the origin and progress of the school, and assign the grounds 
on which the German method of instruction is ordinarily defended. 
The arguments and statements are those which are already fami- 
liar to American instructors, and have been repeatedly refuted. 
They may be substantially reduced to this : that articulate lan- 
guage is the most natural and convenient medium of thought and 
communication ; as if what is true of those who possess the power 
of hearing is, therefore, necessarily true of those who have lost 
that power, or who never possessed it I In one of these papers 
the astonishing aflSrmation is made that whoever does not speak, 
has no language, in the proper sense of the term ; and since he 
who has no language remains, in respect to his conceptions and 
thoughts a child, therefore deaf mutes, instructed by means of 
signs and the manual alphabet, acquire a miserable pretense of 
language on which no solid process of mental development can 
rest I The single statement of such extravagant propositions 
renders any formal refutation unnecessary. 

From the last of these reports, presented in July, 1857, it 
appears that the number of instructors for the forty pupils in the 
school at that time was four, or one for every ten pupils, besides 
a teacher of drawing. Instruction is given to the female pupils 
two hours each day in sewing, &c., but no trades are taught to 
the boys.* This is impossible, on account of the early age (five 
years, and even in some cases still earlier,) at wbich they are 
allowed to enter the school. The regular course of' instruction 
occupies eight years. Instruction in religion is entrusted to the 
ministers of the several denominations to which the parents or 
friends of the pupils belong. 

visrr TO THE iNSTrrunoN at groningen. 

This institution has long enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the best in Europe. My visit was unfortunately made at a 



* The third report mentionf, apparently aa an exception, that one of the puplli, 
whoae age waa 25 years, was learning the trade of a ihoemaker, and attending ichool 
only in the morning. The larf^r part of the scholars are not over 10 years of age, 
and many of them are mooh yonnger* The statotes provide that the institotion shall 
be at the expense of fomishlng an opportunity for pnpils who have reached a suita- 
ble age, and are otherwise properly prepared, to learn a trade or become acquainted 
with fome baiineti* 
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time when most of the pupils were absent in the annual vacation. 
Of the ] 39 at present under instruction, but 40 remained on the 
g^round. Having^ learned from a friend that the usual weekly 
exhibition for the public was not suspended during the vacation, 
I willingly accepted his proposal to accompany me to the institu- 
tion and attend one of these exhibitions, to be held that day, 
(July 20.) The buildings stand on two sides of a small public 
square, in the centre of which is a statue of the founder of the 
institution, Henry Daniel Guyot, who died in the year 1828. They 
are more extensive and convenient than their appearance, as seen 
from the square, would indicate. 

On entering the hall, we found that the exercises, under the 
direction of Dr. A. W. Alings, the associate principal, had already 
commenced. Dr. R. T. Guyot, a son of the founder, who has long 
been connected with the institution as one of the principals, was 
also present. The children who were on the platform as we 
entered, had been one year under instruction. They simply artic- 
ulated and wrote single words. The next class, which had been 
two years in the institution, was exercised in words in combina- 
tion, but not united into full sentences. This was the exercise for 
those who had been three years under instruction. The most 
advanced class wrote brief compositions upon some simple subject. 
The following is a translation of one of these compositions written 
by a pupil six years under instruction, on the word Water: 
** Water is divided into salt and fresh water. Fresh water is very 
useful for us, also for the animals. When we are thirsty we drink 
water in order to quench thirst, and in order to refresh ourselves." 
The chief prominence in the whole exercise was given to writing, 
but at the close of the performance, a young man who had been 
eight years under instruction, and who is now employed in some 
capacity in the service of the institution, was brought forward to 
speak and to read upon the lips. His proficiency in both was 
very good, and manifestly greater than is usually exhibited. The 
spectators went away, undoubtedly, with the belief that he was 
deaf from birth. None of them inquired, and it did not probably 
occur to the teacher to mention that the young man became deaf 
at six years of age, and had therefore once acquired oral language 
in the ordinary way. That there was no designed concealment 
was evident from the frankness with which my inquiry on this 
point was answered. Still the occurrence illustrates the constant 
liability to error to which visitors not acquainted with deaf-mute 
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instruction are exposed. Without being aware of it, they carry 
away, in many cases, the most exaggerated impressions. 

As the occurrence of the annual vacation rendered the special 
examination of the system of instruction pursued at Groningen 
and its results, which I had hoped to make, impracticable, the fol- 
lowing account will consist chiefly of statements derived from the 
annual reports of the institution, and from conversatioti with Dr. 
R. T. Guyot, and Dr. A. W. Alings, the associate Principal. To 
the latter gentleman, who with rare courtesy furnished me with a 
carefully prepared account of the institution at Groningen, in 
addition to notices of his visits to the other two institutions in 
Holland, I feel specially indebted. 

ORIGIN AND PRESENT STATE OF THE INSTTrUTION AT OROJNINOEN. 

The founder of this institution, Henry Daniel Guyot, pastor of 
the Walloon Church in Groningen, on a visit to Paris in the year 
1784, formed the acquaintance of the Abbe de PEp6e, and in con- 
sequence of this became so much interested in the education of 
the deaf and dumb, that he spent an entire year in that city, 
engaged in studying his system of instruction. Returning to 
Groningen, he immediately undertook to instruct two deaf mutes, 
one from a Christian, the other from a Jewish family, and in the 
year 1790 the present institution was established. On his death 
in 1828, he was succeeded by his two sons. The elder of these, 
C. Guyot, M. D., has been released from active labor in the insti- 
tution since the year 1854, and is entirely confined to the house 
by partial paralysis or lameness, with no prospect of recovery. 
The other brother, R. T. Guyot, LL. D., still continues at the head 
of the educational department of the institution, but since 1854, 
has been associated with A. W. Alings, Ph. D., formerly teacher 
of philosophy in the Groningen Gymnasium, who has charge of 
the external affairs of the establishment. The latter gentleman is 
in the prime of life, intelligent, candid, and full of zeal, and will 
have it in his power to make important contributions to the sci- 
ence of deaf-mute instruction. It is to be hoped that the well 
known collection of books and treatises on this subject, the largest 
and most valuable in the world, which is now the private property 
of the Messrs. Guyot, will ultimately pass into the hands of the 
institution. 

The age at which pupils are admitted, is not less than nine nor 
more than fourteen years. The course of instruction continues 
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eight and nine years. The usual number of pupils is not far from 
one hundred and fifty, but at present is somewhat smaller, being 
only one hundred and thirty-nine. The number of instructors is 
eleven, which gives about twelve pupils to each teacher. Since 
the establishment of the institution, 884 deaf mutes have been 
received, of whom it is reckoned that 692 were restored to society. 
Of the remaining 192, sixty-nine died before the end of their 
course ; the others, on account of inferior mental capacity, chronic 
disease, or for other reasons, were dismissed. 

The trades taught in the institution are tailoring, shoe-making, 
cabinet-making and coopering. Other trades, as printing, sail- 
making, &c., are learned by a few of the pupils, but only in shops 
in the city. The female pupils are taught to sew, braid, &c. The 
time devoted each day to the learning of trades is four hours. 
Two hours a day are spent by the pupils in gymnastic exercises 
under the special direction of an instructor in this branch. 

The male and female pupils occupy different buildings, which 
are separated by an open space, but they are instructed in the 
same classes. A peculiarity of this institution is that the pupils 
from Jewish families, of whom there are eighteen, sleep and eat 
in a separate building, and not with the other children. This 
inconvenient arrangement might probably have not been deemed 
necessary by the Israelitish part of the community, had a sepa- 
ration, on this ground, been refused at the outset ; it has now 
become established and cannot be changed. 

The vacation of five weeks commences in the last week in June 
and continues till the first of August, but with this peculiarity, 
that no vacation is allowed to the pupils till they have completed 
two years of study. 

The Institution is supported by annual grants from the king- 
dom, the province, and the city, to the amount of 8,000 florins, 
($3,200,) income from funds, contributions, and payment for board 
and tuition from a small portion of the pupils. The contribu- 
tions are furnished by the members of the association, about 
2,800 in number, residing in all parts of the kingdom, each of 
whom pays yearly $2.10. The amount annually realized from this 
source, is 16,000 florins, or $6,400. 

THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION AT GRONINGEN. 

" The method of instruction," in the words of Dr. Alings, " is 
neither the French nor the German, but a combination of both. 
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Some of the principles adopted are the following : The medium 
of communication employed, consists of the language of words 
and the language of natural signs ; the former as spoken and 
read upon the lips, and also written or indicated by the manual 
alphabet. 

''Spoken language and reading upon the lips, is the mode of com- 
munication to be preferred for all who are able, in this manner, 
to make themselves understood or to understand others. When- 
ever this is impossible, recourse must be had to writing, or when 
it is more convenient, to the manual alphabet. 

"The natural language of signs, which is at first the only medium 
of communication with the pupil, and is indispensable to his ac- 
quaintance with oral and written language, is gradually superse- 
ded by these as far and as fast as possible. With the more 
advanced pupils, signs are employed only when the use of lan- 
guage would be difficult or impossible, or when the mind is not 
sufficiently active. They are also employed to explain what is 
spoken or written, or to give it in another form. 

'' So far as is practicable, the names of objects are taught in con- 
nection with the exhibition of the objects themselves. It is con- 
sidered important to proceed to the construction of sentences as 
early as possible in the course. During the first year or two, all 
the pupils with the exception of those whose vision is imperfect, 
or who are of inferior mental capacity, receive instruction in artic- 
ulation. After this time, it is prosecuted only with those who 
give promise of success. The others, however, are exercised, so 
far as is necessary, in reading upon the lips. 

'' Religious instruction is given by the ministers of the several 
denominations to which the pupils belong, assisted, whenever it 
is desired, by the teachers of the Institution." 

To this account may be subjoined one or two additional facts, 
which are stated in the appendix of the annual report of the Insti- 
tution for the year 1853. In order to avoid the loss of time aris- 
ing from the necessity of teaching each pupil separately to artic- 
ulate, seven or eight children are placed before a wide looking-glass, 
before which the teacher stands, with the pupils behind him ; they 
are thus able to see the motion of his lips reflected, while he can 
see whether they place their own lips in a proper position. What 
advantage, however, is gained by this, does not appear, and it 
may be safely presumed, I judge, to have no place in the daily 
instruction of the school. It is further stated that in order to 
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make the pupils, in the fourth year of the course, familiar with the 
correct construction of language, the teacher writes the thought 
to be expressed on the blackboard, in the same order of construc- 
tion in which it would be expressed in the natural sign language 
of the deaf and dumb, and then transposes the words into the 
order required by the syntax of the Hollandish tongue. This 
method of instruction I recollect to have met with in some of the 
British schools, but am unable to conceive on what grounds it can 
be recommended. 

VIEWS ENTERTAINED AT GRONINGEN IN RESPECT TO TEACHING ARTICU- 
LATION. 

From the above statement, it will be seen that the instructors 
of the Groningen school both favor and practice the teaching of 
articulation, to as many as it is believed can be benefited by it. 
For this reason the following opinions, expressed in conversation 
by both the gentlemen now at the head of the Institution, must 
be regarded as possessing great weight. From their own experi- 
ence, and their acquaintance, by personal observation, with the 
state of deaf-mute instruction in other institutions in Europe, 
they have the means of forming a reliable judgment which few 
possess. They both agreed in the following statements : Not 
more than one-fifth, at most, of the whole number of deaf mutes 
can be advantageously taught to speak, and these consist, in 
nearly all cases, of those who lost their hearing after having once 
learned to talk. Instruction in articulation is in its own nature 
limited to one pupil at a time. In one of the schools, visited not 
long since by Dr. Alings, in which all the pupils are professedly 
taught to speak, he was struck with the lack of attention on the 
part of the scholars. Instead of having their eyes fixed without 
interruption upon the instructor, as is usual when the language 
of signs is employed, several were looking about in every direc- 
tion. This he thought, was occasioned by the fatigue attendant 
upon the constant watching of the lips, and also by their imper- 
fect understanding of what was spoken. The actual advantage 
of the knowledge of oral language ordinarily obtained by deaf 
mutes, for the purpose of communication with others, they both 
agreed, is very little. The ability to articulate a few words is 
useful to deaf mutes, in helping to render their signs more intelli- 
gible. The condition on which reading on the lips can be relied 
on in conversation, to any considerable extent, is, in all cases, 
some previous acquaintance with the person speaking. 
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The correctness of these remarks was strikiogly confirmed to 
my own mind by an interview I had, in passing through the work* 
shops, with the young man, already mentioned as haying shown 
unusual proficiency in articulation and reading on the lips at the 
public exhibition. He entered into conversation without hesita- 
tion, and spoke familiar sentences with comparative ease ; he 
showed a surprising ability, also, to catch the meaning of much 
that was said, but notwithstanding all this, the real difSculty of 
sustaining a continuous conversation with the teacher, who accom- 
panied me, was such that the interview on both sides was soon 
principally carried on by signs. This was the more striking, 
from the fact that few deaf mutes taught to articulate, whom I 
have ever met, appeared to me to equal him in readiness of utter- 
ance, or quickness in seizing words from the lips of others. 

INSTrrUTION AT ST. MICHIELSGESTEL. 

This Institution, which is almost unknown abroad, I was unable 
to visit, but the following interesting account, which Dr. Alings, 
associate principal of the school at Groningen, who visited it in 
October, 1858, had the kindness to prepare for me, and a transla- 
tion of which I herewith present, leaves little, if anything, to be 
desired. The opinion of so competent a judge in respect to the 
method of instruction will be read with attention, I doubt not, by 
American instructors. 

"This Institution owes its establishment to Mr. M. Van Beek, 
a Roman Catholic priest, and associate rector of the Latin school 
at Gemert. At first he simply instructed a few deaf-mute children 
in his leisure hours. In 1828 he opened a school for them, and in 
1840, the castle of Herlaar, in the village of St. Michiclsgestel, 
three English miles from Hertogenbosch, (Bois-le-Duc,) which had 
been previously occupied by the Roman Catholic seminary, was 
secured, and converted into an Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
The control of the Institution passed, at the same time, into the 
hands of the Roman Catholic bishops in the Netherlands, and a 
number of clergymen of this persuasion are always found on the 
board of directors. 

The first principal was Mr. Van Beek. In the autumn of 1850 
he resigned, and entered the order of Xaverians, with the view of 
making the brethren of the order, who proposed to embark for the 
New World, in order to establish there sundry institutions, 
acquainted with the method of instruction. He was succeeded by 
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Mr. M. J. Van Bommel, the present principal, also a Roman Gath> 
olic priest, who had been associated with him as vice principal 
since the year 1843. He has the general control of the Institu- 
tion, but is excused, at his own desire, from taking part in the 
instruction of the school. This is under the charge of Rev. Th. 
Slits, assisted by three or four priests, and by some of the breth- 
ren and sisters of mercy, the latter of whom teach the younger 
boys and girls, and manage the domestic department. The instruc- 
tors are also charged with the care of the pupils out of school 
hours. Among the female domestics are sundry deaf mutes, who 
were formerly pupils. 

The age of admission is from eight to fifteen years ; the course 
of instruction occupies from eight to ten years. The present 
number of pupils is eighty-eight, of whom fifty-two are males and 
thirty-six females. They are, for the most part, supported by the 
Institution. Of the ninety pupils in 1857, seventy-six paid noth- 
ing ; the remaining seventeen paid in part. 

Trades are also taught to the pupils ; at first a few hours only 
each day ; but the time devoted to this is gradually extended, 
till, in the latter part of the course, the greater part of the day is 
spent in the workshops. The female pupils are taught by the 
sisters of mercy to braid, sew, &c. The trades taught to the 
boys by the brethren of mercy are tailoring, shoemaking, and 
printing. These are all carried on within the Institution — an ar- 
rangement made necessary, indeed, by its isolated situation. 

All the pupils belong to Roman Catholic families. The religious 
instruction is given by the same priests who instruct in other 
branches. 

The male and female pupils are kept entirely separate, except 
on Sundays and festival days, when they attend the religious ser- 
vices together in the chapel. 

The domestic arrangements are very good ; each pupil sleeps 
alone in a small chamber, the door of which is locked at night. 
If help is needed, he knocks, and his call is answered at once by 
the brother or sister of mercy who is on watch in the passage 
which runs between the rooms. The male pupils are taught in 
four classes in one large hall, the female pupils in another. 

There is no regular vacation, but leave of absence, when neces- 
sary is given by the Director. The latter part of July and a part 
of August seem to be preferred. 

For the support of the Institution a yearly grant of 2,000 flor- 
9 
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ins ($800) is allowed from the treasury of the kingdom, and 1,000 
florins from that of the province. The number of stated contrib- 
utors to its fund in different parts of the country is six hundred, 
each of whom annually pay five florins, ($2.00.) 

The method of instruction pursued in this Institution is pecu- 
liar. Writing and the manual alphabet are employed, but in 
addition to these, a system of signs, conformed entirely to the 
grammatical construction of the Dutch language, is made a prom- 
inent medium of communication and instruction. Each word is 
expressed by one or more signs which indicate both the word in 
its absolute state and the changes which it has undergone in con- 
struction. These signs follow each other in exactly the order 
prescribed by the rules of Dutch syntax. In place, therefore, of 
the natural language of signs, in which thoughts are expressed in 
their logical form, an artificial or conventional sign language is 
substituted, which represents the words and follows the order of 
the Dutch language. 

The disadvantages of this method of sign making, are, in my 
judgment, the following : — 1st. It is artificial and in no sense 
natural to the deaf and dumb, and must therefore be learned by a 
distinct effort, while at the same time their own natural sign lan- 
guage must be disused. 2d. The tension of the mind required on 
this system is much more severe than is necessary in the use of 
natural signs. This is evident, especially in the lower classes, 
from their appearance under instruction. 3d. It is not so well 
adapted to deaf mutes of limited mental capacity. Hence, the 
large number of pupils at St. Michielsgestel, who never reach the 
highest class and make but little progress. 4th. It is stiff, and 
not nearly so agreeable as the natural language of signs. 

The advantage, on the other hand, of this method of instruction 
is that the pupils have thus but one syntax, which is the same for 
signs as for words, while in the natural sign language, the syntax 
is different from that of written or spoken discourse, and some- 
times in conflict with it. And since the latter mode of sign mak- 
ing is the one most natural and convenient for the deaf mute, 
he is very apt to connect its peculiarities here and there with the 
use of words, and this tendency can only be remedied by repeated 
written or oral exei'cises. 

The employment of natural signs in instruction produces, in my 
opinion, a more symmetrical and complete development ; the use 
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of this artificial sign-language on the other hand, gives to a higher 
degree the power of ready and correct expression by words. 

While entertaining these views concerning the method above 
described, I take pleasure in testifying in respect to its applica- 
tion at St. Michielsgestel, that I met there, in my visit to the 
Institution in October, 1858, a number of well educated pupils. 
The whole corps of instructors appeared to me to be full of zeal 
for their difficult work, and the intercourse between them and 
their pupils was pleasant. 

Within the last two years, instruction has been given to some 
of the pupils, who were judged to be specially capable of receiv- 
ing it, in speaking and reading on the lips. The teachers them- 
selves however, attach no great importance to this branch of 
instruction, and in fact regard it as of little value. The progress 
of the pupils was tolerably good ; that of the girls better than 
that of the boys. 

In the Organ der Taubstummen und Blinden AndaUen for the 
year 1858, page 130, Mr. Slits states that in none of the institu- 
tions of French origin which he has visited, has he met with the 
same method with that in use at St. Michielsgestel." 

The origin of this peculiar system, in which the so called method- 
ical signs are employed to the exclusion of natural signs, Dr. 
Alings was unable to discover. His supposition is that the first 
instructor was identical with a person indistinctly remembered, 
who spent a short time at Groningcn several years since, in study- 
ing the elements of deaf-mute instruction. 

VISIT TO THE CLASS OF M. DUBOIS IN PARIS. 

I arrived in Paris in the month of August, and took an early 
opportunity to visit the class of M. Dubois, to which your letter 
specially directed my attention. Since your visit to Paris, in 
1851, the father has died. M. Benjamin Dubois continues to give 
instruction in articulation, as before. By a decree of the Minister 
of the Interior, dated October 13, 1855, the school was incorpo- 
rated into the Imperial Institution, and is taught in the buildings 
which belong to it in the Rue St, Jacques, The effect of this 
cannot but be happy. It will not diminish, but rather increase 
the facilities possessed by M. Dubois for teaching articulation, 
while it will enable the intelligent instructors of the Paris Insti- 
tution to form an accurate judgment of the degree of success 
really attained by him and his sisters. I did not visit the class 
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of the latter, composed entirely of girls, but confined my inqairies 
and observations exclosively to the class of M. Dubois. He re- 
ceived me with politeness, and expressed a perfect willingness to 
have me institute any examination or test I might desire. Whether 
he is so entirely deaf as not to be able to hear the londest noises, 
I am not able to say, neither is the question material It is snflB- 
cient that he does not, at present, depend upon hearing to under- 
stand the conversation of others, but wholly upon his power of 
reading on the lips. Of the scores of so called deaf mutes taught 
to articulate spoken language and to read upon the lips, whom I 
have had the opportunity of meeting in different countries in 
Europe, I do not recollect one who appeared to me to excel M. 
Dubois. He speaks with readiness and not without modulation, 
and reads on the lips with far more than ordinary facility. A few 
sentences were sufficient to make the impression upon any one 
acquainted with artificial articulation, that M. Dubois was not 
bom deaf, but bis replies to the inquiries which I ventured to 
make on this essential point were not so definite and satisfactory 
as could be wished. For some time he appeared to avoid a direct 
answer, and gave an account of a severe illness which befel him 
in early childhood. At length, however, the intelligent interpre- 
ter who accompanied me, understood him to say, in so many 
words, that " some days after his birth, he became deaf in conse- 
quence of a fever, and that he had never learned to speak by 
hearing/' It is quite possible that the interpreter may have some- 
what misunderstood him, for his associates in the department of 
instruction do not hesitate to say, both in conversation and in 
print, that he certainly did not lose the sense of hearing until 
iafter the age of five years. One of them informed me that the 
matter is placed beyond doubt by the testimony of the late Dr. Itard, 
to whom the young Dubois was brought for medical treatment, and 
whose statement is that he became deaf at the age of between six 
and seven years. The question would be of no importance, were 
it not that in the cases of so called deaf mutes who have learned 
to speak oral language remarkably well, (like Habermaas in Ger- 
many, who became deaf at twelve years of age, as Dr. Guyot, of 
Groningen, who was acquainted with him assured me,) it has been 
found on inquiry, that the basis for this acquisition was laid in 
the reminiscences of infancy, and the exercise of the vocal organs 
at that period of life. 
There were eighteen boys in the room, a part of whom, it should 
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be understood, had lost their hearing after having learned to 
8{>eak. I inquired of Mr. D. what was the proportion of this class 
of pupils, but, to my surprise, he was unable to inform me, and I 
was obliged, therefore, to depend upon special inquiry in each 
case. The particulars of the visit I will now relate : Shortly after 
we entered the room, Mr. D. brought forward one of the pupils, 
who spoke to us a few words, but it was necessary for the lad to 
repeat what he had said, before the French interpreter who accom- 
panied me could understand him. The latter then asked him where 
he was born, but it was not till the fifth repetition that the lad 
comprehended the question. In the brief conversation which fol- 
lowed with Mr. D., the same gentleman informed him that I had 
once been a teacher of the deaf and dumb. Mr. D., however, could 
not get hold of the idea, and was finally obliged to request him to 
write the sentence on a slate. In reply to my inquiry to the 
teacher, at what age the lad who had first addressed us became 
deaf, the latter wrote, in good French, on the blackboard, "I 
became deaf at the age of nine years." 

In order to test the ability of these scholars to read an uncon- 
nected sentence upon the lips of a stranger, I requested Mr. 
Dubois to designate a few of his best pupils for the experiment. 
Of the three or four whom he selected, two, named Goulier and 
Rollet, were evidently superior. The first of these was thirteen, 
and the other fourteen years of age, and both had been under 
instruction four years. They had both lost their hearing after 
having learned to speak, one of them at nine years of age. I had 
selected the following sentences to be read by the guide, in order 
to see whether the pupils could understand him : 

1. Je craina que nous n^ayons un iU bven chaud cette anrUe, (I 
fear we shall have a very hot summer this year.) 

2. 11 rCy avail pas depoisson au marche, (There was no fish in 
the market.) 

3. II mefatU une belle et bonne voiture. (I want a good and 
handsome carriage.) 

The first of these sentences was read distinctly by the guide, 
but the boy was wholly unable to comprehend it. The teacher 
made some explanation in regard to the matter, but his utterance 
was so imperfect that the guide was at first unable to make out 
what he wished to say. At length, with some difficulty, he caught 
the remark ; it was, that the sentence given to the lad was too 
difficult, and that Mr. D. requested an easier sentence to be pro- 
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posed. The two other sentences also selected, he thought were 
not sufficiently easy, but finally accepted the following ; Aim^Z" 
vous la pichef (Are you fond of fishing?) observing that the 
pupils frequently used the words cdmez votis f {do you love) and 
understood them better. The guide read the question, and they 
both wrote aimez vous les pechesf (Do you love fishes ?) to which 
Kollet answered, Oui, je les aime Wen. (Yes, I love them very- 
well.) 

All that remained was to ascertain, if possible, to what extent 
these pupils would be able to comprehend and write a simple nar- 
rative with which they were not previously acquainted, from the 
lips of their own teacher. As the people of Paris were much 
excited just then, by the return of the French army from Italy 
for the triumphal entrance of which into the city preparations 
were constantly making, an incident connected with the recent 
campaign of Italy, related in one of the daily journals, was selec- 
ted. The story is as follows : *' A very rich lady in Milan had 
placed at the disposal of the wounded, one of her palaces, with a 
hundred and fifty beds. Among the unfortunate soldiers lodged 
in this palace, was a grenadier, who had suffered amputation after 
the battle of Magenta, and whose condition was regarded as 
hopeless. This lady, endeavoring to cheer the wounded under 
their sufferings, spoke to him about his family. He told her that 
he was the son of poor peasants of the department of Gers, and 
that his dread of dying arose entirely from the apprehension of 
leaving them in distress, since they depended wholly upon him for 
the means of support. He added that it would be a great comfort 
to him to embrace his mother before his death. 

" The lady takes the rail train, travels to the department of 
Gers, lays hold of the mother of the wounded man, accompanies 
her to Milan, and, ^ve days after her conversation with the soldier, 
the son, with tears and thanks to his benefactress, embraces his 
mother."* 



• For the purpose of oomparing it with the itory, m written by the popils, the origi- 
nal narrative in French is sabjoined: «Une tr^s richedame de Milan avait mit 4 la 
disposition des blesses nn de ses palais arec oent oinqntnte lits. Parmi les mal- 
heoreox soldats log^s dans ce palais se trouvait un grenadier, ampot6 k la snite de 
Magenta, et dont T^Ut 6tait desesp6r6. Oette dime cherchant k consoler le bless^ de 
ses sonffranoes, loi parlait de sa famille et celni-ol racontait qo'il 6tait flisde paarres 
paysons dn d6partnient du Qors ; que tont son d^sespoir en monrant ^tait de les 
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Of the two boys who were selected to write this from the oral 
dictation of the teacher, one had lost his hearing at the age of 
ten, the other at the age of nine years. They had, therefore, the 
important advantage which a pretty full knoweldge of spoken 
language previous to their loss of hearing, would obviously give. 
The experiment was commenced at seven minutes before three 
o'clock. A separate dictation was necessary for each pupil. But 
one or two words were dictated at a time. After the teacher was 
satisfied that the pupil had seized a sentence, the latter wrote it. 
The most striking peculiarity of this exercise was the amount of 
repetition required on the part of the teacher. Several of the 
words he was obliged to pronounce again and again, before the 
pupil was able to understand them. The word blesses (wounded) 
he repeated eight times. As the experiment slowly proceeded, 
the teacher became more embarrassed, and finally made a sign 
expressive of the greatest impatience. The word soldats (soldiers, ) 
the boy who became deaf at nine years of age, could not be made 
to understand, and the teacher was at length obliged to write it 
upon the black-board. At about this point in the narrative, the 
patience of the teacher, as well as that of the scholars, was exhaus- 
ted, and he abandoned the experiment at the close of ten minutes, 
in despair. 

A careful examination of the exact words written by these two 
lads will give an idea of the extent to which words, if carefully, 
and with sufficient repetition, pronounced by an instructor, can 
be understood by his most promising pupils, whose knowledge of 
spoken language was originally obtained by the ear, and also of 
the limitations which attend this degree of success. The para- 
graph written by the lad who lost his hearing in his tenth year, 
is verbatim et literatim as follows : 

" Une trds riche dame de Milan avait mis a la disposition des 
blesses un de ses maisons avec sans les entendre les worts couches, 
Parmi les malheureux et soldats le chef dans ce palais.'' On com- 
paring this with the origiual, it will be seen that the larger part 
of the first sentence is entirely correct. The words in italics in 

laiuer daiu \% mis^re, pnisqae lai seal aurait pa les faire Tirre. H ajoatait que oe 
icrait ane bien grande coosolation poor lui d'embrasser sa m^re arant de moarir. 
Cette dame monte en chcmin da fer, se rend dans le department da Gera, s'empare 
de la mere da bless^, ram^ne la m^re avec elle k Milan, et, cinq joars apr&s la eon. 
Tersation qa'elle arait ea avec le soldat^ le fils embrassait sa m^re en plearant et 
remeroiant sa bienfaitrioe." 
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the latter clause are not only incorrect, but so far as they can be 
rendered, give no sense, and show that the lad attached no idea 
to the sentence as a whole, but wrote it mechanically. They 
might be translated, perhaps, without hearing the dead beds; 
whereas the sentence should read, one hundred and fifty beds. 
That he attached a meaning, however, to single words, is equally 
evident from the substitution of words nearly synonymous, in two 
cases, viz: maisons (houses,) for palaia (palaces,) and couches for 
lUs (beds.) The source of the boy's confusion is also plain : cent 
(one hundred) has the closest resemblance in pronunciation to 
sans (without,) while cinquante (fifty,) and entendre (to hear or 
understand,) agree in having three syllables. Having been thrown 
off the track on the word cent (one hundred,) and with no thread 
in the connection to guide him, he mechanically groped his way 
through the rest of the sentence, and wrote nonsense. 

The paragraph written by the lad who had lost his hearing at 
the age of nine years, of which the following is an exact copy, is 
entirely correct in the first sentence, but exhibited the same diffi- 
culty in the second : " Une tr^s riche dame de Milan avait mis & 
la disposition des blesses un de ses palais avec cent cinquante lits. 
Parmi les soldats un chienV It was on this last word that the 
patience of the teacher, which had been severely tried on the 
word soldatSf which at last he was obliged to write, was entirely 
exhausted. The word to be written was logSs, (lodged,) but the 
final syllable had suggested to the pupiPs mind the word chien 
(dog,) which somewhat resembles it in pronunciation, and nothing 
could drive it away. 

My hope was that M. Dubois would read the whole narrative 
at once, and then allow his pupils to show by writing how much 
of it they understood. The result of the above experiment, how- 
ever, satisfied me that if it were possible for them to do this, 
much time would be necessary, on account of the amount of con- 
jecture required and the constant liability to introduce foreign 
ideas, before the narrative as a whole would be understood and 
written correctly. 

The general result of the experiment may now be summed up as 
follows : 

(1.) The most promising pupils, consisting of those who became 
deaf after having acquired the use of oral language, although able, 
after more or less repetition on the part of others, to read upon 
the lips sentences with which they are familiar, were incapable 
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of nnderstanding simple, unconnected sentences, when spoken by 
one of their own countrymen. 

(2.) They wrote correctly from the lips of their teacher, several 
single words or couplets of words, carefully dictated and in many 
instances repeated, but soon became confused and unable to 
proceed. 

(3.) M. Dubois himself, although speaking remarkably well for 
a deaf mute, finds it convenient to resort to writing, occasionally 
at least, in communication with his speaking countrymen. 

(4.) The best pupils, even in speaking familiar sentences, are 
not certain to make themselves at once intelligible to a stranger. 

It is easy to conceive of other experiments which might have 
"been made, and which would certainly be valuable. But the diflS- 
culty in the way of protracted experiments is, that they seriously 
interfere with the routine of the school exercises, and if thoroughly 
made, result in so many mortifying failures, as to render the pros- 
ecution of them beyond a certain point, under ordinary circum- 
stances, impossible. The trial of feeling after a succession of 
failures, is necessarily great both on the part of the teacher and 
the visitor. 

It should also be added in justice to M. Dubois, who appears to 
devote himself to the benevolent work of instructing semi-mutes 
and others, with great fidelity and diligence, that had his pupils 
been called to read from the easy reading book employed in the 
school exercises, the portions with which they had become familiar, 
they would probably have appeared to greater advantage. I had 
no reason to doubt that in the articulation of simple sentences, 
especially if frequently practiced, several of these pupils would 
make a favorable impression upon any one. They would consist, 
however, chiefly if not wholly, of those who had become deaf sev- 
eral years after birth. 

REMARKS ON THE REPORT OF A RECENT AMERICAN VISITOR. 

From time to time, correspondents of American newspapers, 
who are not unfrequently gentlemen of high intelligence on other 
subjects, send home marvellous accounts of what they have seen 
or heard in Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb in Europe in which 
mechanical articulation is taught. The most recent of these is 
the following narrative of a visit in March last to the class of M. 
Dubois, by an intelligent visitor from the United States, to which 
you have called my attention. 

10 
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THB DUMB 8PBAKIN6 AND THB DBAP HKARINO. 

Visit to the** Institution des Sourds Muets ^ in Paris. 

Paris, March 29, 1859. 

Somewhat tired with the routine through which all gtrangers in 
Paris pass, I strayed aside from the ordinary path which they usu- 
ally take, and yesterday paid a visit to the " Institution des Sourds 
Muets," — the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Paris. I witnessed there 
some very wonderful examples of the results of patient labor, 
which certainly surprised me, and I thought possibly a plainly 
written account of my visit might be interesting. Although I 
have seen published statements to the effect that considerable sao 
cess has been achieved in teaching children who were born deaf, 
and who consequently had never exercised their organs of speech, 
to speak, I have never seen any plain statement of facts in rela- 
tion to the matter which gave me any idea uf the perfection to 
which the system, which has been in operation only a few years, 
has been alreadv brought. I propose, therefore, to give an account 
of my visit to the Institution of " Sourds Muets," and, for conven- 
ience sake, shall give the conversations (which were of course all 
held in French,) in the English lang^uag^ ; and it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that they were held through the medium uf the 
customary organs of speech, and not by means of signs. 

The guide showed us into a room where a teacher, surrounded 
by thirty or forty boys, between the ages of six and fourteen years 
was writing some grammatical exercises on the black-board. As 
soon as we entered the room, the teacher, who appeared to be a 
man about forty years of age, descending from the bench on which 
he stood, and coming up to me, addressed me with some words of 
welcome, saying that he was always glad to receive visitors, and 
that he would exhibit to me some specimens of the proficiency to 
which his pupils had attained in speaking, aUhotigh they were M 
bom deaf. I noticed a peculiar ''clipping" of some of the words, 
and a harsh guttural sound which he gave to others, but supposed 
the teacher to be a German, and after thanking him for his prof- 
fered kindness, he called up a bright intelligent looking little fel- 
low. The boy looked closely at the teacher's lips, while the latter 
told him to bid us good day. The boy immediately spoke to me, 
enunciating his words clearly and distinctly, and wifii very cor- 
rect accentuation, and said : — 

" How do you do, sir ? " 

I replied, and the teacher requested me to ask the boy a ques- 
tion. I did so, merely moving the organs of speech without utter- 
ing any sound, ahd asking with my lips how old he was ? 

He instantly replied, " thirteen years and a half." 

Upon being told by the teacher, he asked me, ** where did you 
come from ?" 

I replied in the same manner as before, from America. 

The boy repeated " America," and then taking a piece of chalk 
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vrrote upon the black-board : " You have come from a g^at dis- 
tance, and must have seen a great many savages who were very 
wicked." 

During all this time I had been conversing with the teacher, he 
^viug me information about his pupils, and requesting me to 
question them, without ever having a suspicion that I was talking 
to a deaf man and listening to a dumb one, and should have re- 
mained in this state of ignorance had not the guide, after he had 
permitted me to enjoy my error for a quarter of an hour, informed 
me that the teacher, as well as the pupils, had been born deaf, 
and ufUil within the last five years, had never spoken a word. 

Two of the boys stood upon a platform, at the teacher's sug- 
gestion, and held a conversation with each other, and then each 
wrote sentences upon the board and read them in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice. Another boy was called up and handed a book, which 

I opened for him at random, and from which he read two or three 
pages, rapidly and without the slightest hesitation, and with a 
really musical voice. 

The pupils, of course, received the idea intended to be conveyed 
to them through the formation of the lips, and once or twice, 
when the teacher was speaking to them, they made a motion sig- 
nifying that they did not fully understand him, and once one of 
them drew him to the window, where the light played fully upon 
his lips while he was uttering quite a long sentence. Of course 
they can have no idea what sound is, and the only difference I 
noticed between their utterances and those of other children was 
that the modulations were not always correct, and some of them 
kept the voice at the same pitch while speaking or reading an 
entire sentence. But so perfectly can they interpret the movement 
of the lips, that when placed so that they could only see the side 
of the teacher's mouth, they understood him evidently as well as 
when looking directly at his lips. So perfect, indeed, was the 
whole exhibition, that had I dropped in accidentally without know- 
ing where I was going, the last place I should ever have suspec- 
ted myself to be in would have been among deaf and dumb 
children. 

It was in this room alone, I learned from the teacher, that 
spoken language was employed and here no signs were used, the 
children being taught their lessons either by speech or writing, 
and the smartest and most capable children are placed here. I 
remained there an hour, and a crowd of stran^j suggestive 
thoughts came over me as I left. Where, after such an exhibition 
as I had witnessed, could bounds be put to the results of patient 
labor ; where can be placed the limits of possibility ? I doubt 
whether the good Abbe L'Epee, who founded the institution, ever 
dreamed that in so short a time the truths of the text from St. Mark, 
which is inscribed over the chapel, " II a bien fait toutes choses. 

II a fait entendre les sourds, et parler les muets," would have 
been so literally verified as I had seen it during my visit. 
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As this is a fair specimen of the class of letters to which I 
fer, a few remarks upon it will enable me to point out the soarcea 
of error io which ordinary visitors are constantly liable, and which 
render it necessary to receive their statements with the utmost 
caution. The old maxim Omne ignolum pro magnifico, is as trae 
now as ever. The love of the marvelous is a strong feature in. 
many minds.* 

Perhaps there are few who do not welcome a strange story as 
a relief from the monotony of every day life. When to this is 
added the fact that most visitors are exceedingly ill informed in 
respect to deaf-mute instruction, and are thus almost entirely at 
the mercy of the teacher or guide, the strangely exaggerated 
accounts which appear from time to time are easily accounted for.f 

On showing the above letter to Prof. Vaisse, who still re- 
mains in charge of the highest class in the Paris institution, and 
whose candor and constant opportunities of observation entitle 
him to speak with authority on the subject, he smiled and observed 
that ** the intentions of the writer were undoubtedly good, but that 
he evidently came, like most visitors, wanting to be deceived, and 
succeeded. The exercises which astonish strangers," Prof. V. 
added, *' are not true results, and no dependence can be placed 
upon them as a means of deciding upon the real average success 
obtained by instructing deaf mutes to speak and read upon the 
lips." 



* The mott inoredible story which hM appeared in late years, in respect to the 
deaf and dumb, is contained in a letter from Brest, under date of Jan. 8, 18&7> and 
pablbhed in L* Ocean, a French newspaper. The writer states that he has seen a 
deaf mute named Jean Michel Moser, bom in Ratisbon, Bararia, who, with no other 
education than what he gave himself is acquainted with fiftoen languages, which he 
is able to write with perfect correctness and astonishing facility, not only in the or- 
dinary manner but also backwards I On inquiry it was ascertained that he simply 
affirmed himself to possess by signs the perfect knowledge of several living languages, 
or in other words, that his natural language of signs could be translated into spoken 
languages, which is quite probable. 

t The remarks of Br. Malgain6 before the Imperial Academy of Medicine, show 
that he had the sagacity to discover the liability to error on the part of ordinary 
visitors. '' The error ^' he says, ** may proceed in the first place from the incompe- 
tonoe of the observer, and the fact that he is quite a novice (I speak for myself, gen- 
tlemen) : it may spring firom the pious frauds of toachers, anxious to give currency to 
their own methods of instruction : it may be occasioned by enthusiasm excited by a 
few striking results obtained in the case of select pupils : in a word, on a subject so 
complex, how, without possessing much experience, can one be sure that he has not 
overlooked some important side of the question?" — L* Impartial, Journal de Pen- 
. eignement des Sonrds Muets, April, 1857, p. 01. 
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The first poiot to be noticed in this letter is its undeniable mis- 
statements as to simple matters of fact. The writer says there 
were " thirty or forty boys in the room." The number nominally 
belonging' to the class, I was told, is twenty-five although but 
eighteen were present at the time of my visit. Of greater im- 
portance is the error made in the statement in respect to the 
members of this class, that " they were all born deafP No wonder 
the writer was astonished. The fact is, that the class is composed 
of pupils who lost their hearing after having once learned to 
speak, together with others who have special capacity for this 
kind of instruction. The proportion of these two classes I was 
unable to ascertain. In an account* of an examination of eigh- 
teen male pupils received in 1856 into the Imperial Institution, it 
is stated that but three were assigned to M. Dubois to be taught 
by means of articulation and reading on the lips. These are de- 
scribed as follows : J. W. E., born July, 1847, who became com- 
pletely deaf in his tenth year, and speaks like a child of six years 
of age, but almost in a whisper ; A. V., born August, 1844, who 
became deaf at the age of five years, up to which time he had 
spoken, and still speaks well ; J. V., born in 1845, who spoke till 
he lost his hearing at the age of four and a half years, — although 
he still hears sharp cries he no longer speaks. The remaining 
fifteen, it was decided, should be taught by the language of signs. 

A third misstatement is that "the teacher (M. Dubois) vm& bom 
deaf." In the prospectus of the school originally opened by him 
in the year 1837, speaking of deaf mutes he says, ''several of us 
have spoken, and lam of the number. Struck with entire deafness 
at the age of Jive years, in consequence of one of the ills which 
beset my childhood, I should soon have forgotten the vocal sounds 
which I had learned, if it had not been for the care and counsel 
of Dr. Deleau, and the perseverance of my father, mother and elder 
sister, in making me pronounce in a loud and intelligible voice, 
the names of everything about me,'' etc.f 

That the teacher " had never spoken a word until within the 
last Jive years" as the writer of this letter was told, is of course 
an error. He has been engaged in teaching mechanical articula- 
tion more than twenty years. 

Another point worthy of notice in this letter is the character of 



*L' Impartial, Journal, eto., Jan. 1857, p 11. 
t lb., November, 1856, p. 342. 
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the questions put and answered. They are of the simplest kind, 
and are precisely those which bad probably been repeated by the 
pupils scores and perhaps hundreds of times, such as, " How do 
you do ? How old are you ? Where do you come from T' et(x 
The statement that the extended sentence, " You have come from 
a long distance/' etc. was not tpohen but wriUen^ is itself quite 
significant. 

The writer of the letter had not the slightest suspicion that tbe 
two boys " who held a conversation with each other, and read in 
a loud and distinct voice/' or that the other lad who '' read with 
a really musical voice/' had lost their hearing at the age of nine 
or ten years, and up to that time had talked like other children. 
Yet such is undoubtedly the fact. They are the same children of 
whom I have given an ac<M>unt. He was told that they were all 
born deaf — ^the teacher and his pupils — and under this erroneous 
impression, " a crowd of strange, suggestive thoughts as to the 
limits of possibility " came over him, which a knowledge of the 
simple fact that he was listening to children who had originally 
learned to talk as he himself had, by the help of the ear, would 
have sensibly diminished. 

As an account, therefore, of the general success obtained by 
the teaching of articulation, this letter would give an entirely er- 
roneous impression. Even regarded as a statement of the progress 
of a few select pupils merely, it is too highly colored, and requires 
constant limitations. 

Testimony of a French Visitor, 

In the year 1853 Dr. Malgain^, a member of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Medicine, delivered an address before that body on the 
subject of deaf-mute education, in which, after observing that 
writing is the prominent exercise on any system, he gives an 
account of a visit made by him to the school of M. Dubois of which 
the following is a translation somewhat abridged. ** On my visit 
to the class of M. Benjamin Dubois, who is universally admitted 
to possess uncommon intelligence, he spoke to me, and I under- 
stood him very well. I replied to him but he did not understand 
me. He begged me to stand near the window, to speak slowly, 
and to accent all the syllables. It was all in vain ; and as the 
two or three words which he fortunately seized did not furnish the 
means of sustaining a conversation, we were very glad to take 
the senior M. Dubois as our interpreter. On the other hand, he 
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seized hold of the words from the lips of his father with great 
facility. The latter assured me that deaf mutes read flnentlj only 
on the lips of those with whom they are familiar. On forming a 
new acquaintance, it becomes necessary for them to make a special 
study of the person's mouth. The very ingenious illustration he 
employed was that every new mouth is to the deaf mute, what a 
somewhat obscure chirography is to us. At first the reading is 
painful, but after a little practice it becomes easy. 

" M. Dubois requires each of his pupils to keep a diary. Several 
of them I read, and found them to be written with tolerable cor- 
rectness. But in the journal of one of the most intelligent of the 
poor children was this sentence : " I went out to day ; I received 
a kick from a gentleman on whose lips I tried to read." In order 
to understand the occurrence, we must bring before our minds the 
deaf mute in the act of reading on the lips ; we must mark his 
intelligent, curious, inquisitive eyes brought close to your own, 
and interrogating every fibre of your face. The gentleman referred 
to, would very naturally regard such an inquisition as exceedingly 
impertinent, and supposed no doubt that he had given to the child 
a merited lesson. 

" M. Dubois makes himself very clearly understood ; but he is 
an exception. I saw one of his pupils, whom he had instructed 
eight years, and then made him an assistant in teaching. Not 
only was this young man unable to read on my lips, but I on my 
part was unable to understand him. I go too far ; by making 
him repeat, by studying as an enigma, each sound which issued 
from his mouth, I finished by seizing the thought ; but it is a 
study most laborious and painful, and which I should not long 
feel able to endure. As to the pupils less advanced, save a few 
more gifted than the others, and those especially who became 
deaf when several years of age, the rude, dissonant cries which 
they emit from their throats have no true resemblance to any lan- 
guage." 

VISIT TO THE CLASS OF PROF. VAISSE. 

From the class of M. Dubois, I passed to that of Professor 
Vaisse, whose labors in behalf of the Deaf and Dumb are still 
continued with unabated interest, and who is widely known both 
in Europe and America as one of the most eminent living instruc- 
tors of deaf mutes. In order to be able to compare the actual 
results obtained by instruction through signs and writing on the 
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one hand, and spoken language and writing on the other, I reques- 
ted him to dictate to the class by natural signs the same narrative 
which had been given to the pupils in the class of M. Dubois. It 
was evident that the whole class understood the story, and when 
he had finished the narrative, all turned to the large slates and 
promptly wrote it in their own language. There was no attempt 
of course to reproduce the words. To what fextent the thought 
was comprehended and expressed may be judged from a transla- 
tion of the following specimens, — ^the first written without assist- 
ance by a boy eight years under instruction, the other by a lad 
seven years in the school. 

In order that the degree of correctness in the use of language 
may be estimated, the French original, as written by the pupils, is 
given in a note. 

" When many of our soldiers were wounded in the engagement 
with the Austrians, a very rich lady, who lives in Milan, and who 
owns several mansions there, took pity on their wounds, had our 
unfortunate wounded ones carried to her mansions, gave orders 
to have them well cared for. She went there ; she herself con- 
soled the wounded. Among them she found one who appeared to 
her full of sadness. She asked him, with sweetness, whence this 
sadness came. Our poor wounded one replied to her, with tears 
in his eyes, that his mother wished to embrace him before his 
death, and that this was impossible, for he had but a few moments 
to live. Moved by his tears, she traveled into France, after hav- 
ing inquired of the wounded man where his mother lived, and 
returned soon after to the soldier with his mother. There they 
are, at length, in each other's arms."* 

" Mr. Vaisse has added to us that our wounded soldiers were 
at Milan. A very rich lady was several of her mansions. She 
gave one to these soldiers. She visited these soldiers. One of 



• Comme beauooap de nos foldatt ont M bless^t dans dot oombata oontre les An- 
triohieDB, ane dame irks riche, qui demeure i MUan, et qui 7 poss^de plosienn 
ohateaax prit piti6 de lean bleef are* , permet de transporter nos iDforton68 blesses 
dans unde ses oh&teaux, donne Tordre de les bien soigner. Elle s'yrendit; elle 
m^me oonsola les bless^. Parmi enx elle iroara an qai lai paraissait plein de 
tristesse. Elle lol demanda areo dooeur d'oCi 6toit Tenae sa tristesse. Noire paarre 
ble8s6 lai repondit, les larmes aax yeux, qae sa m^re Toulalt bien Tembrasser aTant 
sa mort^ et que oela 6tait impossible ; car il n* avait qae qaelqaes instants poar 
viyre. Emae de oes larmes, elle ce rendit en France aprcs avoir demand^ an bless^ 
oil demearait sa m^re, et revint pea apr^s aapres da soldat aveo sa m^re. Los ToUa 
enfln dans les bras de Pun et de Paatre. 
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^t^liese soldiers was very sad. She used to see him. She has said 
^fco him, ' Why, you are very sad V He has replied to her, * I can- 
Xkot go to see my Mother, who was very old, before dying.' This 
lady sets out for the native town of this soldier. She has con- 
ducted this mother to Milan. She has presented her to the sol- 
dier. The latter was happy to see his Mother." * 

The time occupied in writing these specimens, including also 
"the time employed by Prof. Vaisse in relating the narrative by 
signs, was twenty-nine minutes. 

EXPERIENCE AND OPINION OP BRITISH INSTRUCTORS. 

In passing through Dublin, I took occasion to visit the school 
for deaf mutes near Claremont, a small village about two miles 
from that city, established by the late Dr. Orpen. It is situated 
in a beautiful and extensive lawn, and although the main edifice 
is not especially attractive, the grounds and buildings make upon 
the whole a very pleasant impression upon the visitor. The prin- 
cipal of the Institution, Mr. Edward Chidley, gave me a cordial 
welcome, and at once entered into a frank conversation on the 
subject of mechanical articulation, which he kindly gave me lib- 
erty to make public. He had been for twenty years an instructor 
in the London Institution, in which articulation is professedly 
taught, but when asked by the directors of the Claremont Institu- 
tion whether it was to be recommended as a part of the system of 
instruction, he felt obliged to answer in the negative, and the 
consequence is that it is not taught in his school. The exception 
he would make is in the case of deaf-mute children of wealthy 
parents, who are able to employ for several years a private tutor 
for their children. He also placed in my hands a neat 18 mo. 
volume of 84 pages, containing a '' Report of a deputation from 
the National Association for the education of the Deaf and Dumb 
Poor of Ireland," who, in December, 1855, visited several Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb in Great Britain. In speaking of 
articulation they say, "In our progress we met with occasional 

• M. Vaisse nous a ajoat^ que noa soldats blesses ^Uieni k Milan. Une dame trfes 
riche, 4tait plasieurs de ses chateaux. Elle donaii nn i oes soldats. EUe visitait 
oes soldats. Un de oes soldats ^toit* tr^s triste. Elle le voyait. Elle loi a dit 
** Ponrqnoi Tons fttes bien triste 7 " H loi a repondre. ** Je ne peax pas aller voir 
ma m^re qui 6tait tres yielle avant se mourir." Cette dame est parti pour la yiUe 
Batale de ce soldat. Elle a oondait oette m^re 4 Milan. Elle Pa pr^sent^ 4 oe 
loldat. Celni-oi ^tait henrenx de Toir sa m^re. 

11 
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selected cases, wherein considerable success has resulted from the 
experiment ; but in the majority, if not in all of those instances, 
the deafness was not congenital, but had arisen from some physi- 
cal cause at an early age, and the subject of it had learned to 
speak before becoming deaf. So far as we could learn, all the 
teachers of the deaf and dumb, with but few exceptions, consider 
it applicable to only a few, but disapprove of it as a system to be 
applied to all. In London, however," they add, " articulation 
has been long since the system of the school, and all the pupils 
are taught to speak ; Mr. Watson, considering that it is suitable 
to a very considerable proportion of the deaf and dumb, but 
admitting that it is not applicable to all. We were greatly 
pleased at the facility with which two or three of his pupils were 
able to carry on a conversation with ourselves, or vrith one of 
their teachers, by watching the motion of the lips of the speaker, 
who, however, must speak very slowly and emphatically to be 
understood. With these few exceptions, it was painful to us to 
listen to the attempts made by all other mutes whom we met, 
when they attempted to speak; for the voice, of necessity, 
becomes harsh and unnatural, when the tones are not modified 
through the medium of the ear." 

They also quote from a recent report of the Ulster Institution, 
in which the ground is taken that "the proportion of cases in 
which the attempt (to teach oral language to the deaf and dumb) 
succeeds to the extent of being practically useful, is very small, 
being confined chiefly to children who have lost their hearing 
after having acquired some knowledge of language, or who are 
partially deaf, or to those of peculiar temperament and quick 
observation. The same may be said Tcspecting the labial lan- 
guage or reading on the lips. * * It requires good light, to 
be near the speaker, and see his mouth fully, and that he utters 
slowly. It is found, too, that many sounds, emitted, so run into 
each other, and show so little difference externally on the organs 
of speech, that very few attain to any nrreat proficiency in this 
method of communication. Indeed, the language of the lips, or 
articulation, can never be to the deaf mute a language of sound. 
From this he must always be debarred, so that after all, the 
movements of the lips and the motion of the vocal organs, being 
recognized by him only by sight or touch, are but signs, less cor- 
rect, less intelligible, less certain and less available than written 
words." The report then adds that the London, Edinburgh and 
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Dablin Institutions, having all derived their instructors from one 
soarce, the system of instruction pursued in them did not vary 
much. At first articulation received some attention ; it has grad- 
ually fallen into disuse, and with few exceptions, not only in them, 
but in those schools which have branched out from them. 

Mr. Chidley also informed me that Dr. Baker, the distinguished 
Principal of the Doncaster Institution, who stands, perhaps, at 
the head of his profession in Great Britain, has addressed letters 
of inquiry on this subject to all the principals of institutions for 
deaf mutes in the united kingdom, with the view of presenting 
the results in the article on the deaf and dumb, in Knight's Cyclo- 
pedia, now in the course of publication in numbers. When in 
London, some weeks afterward, I called at the office of publica- 
tion, but learned to my disappointment that the number containing 
the article was not yet issued. It has probably appeared before 
this, and I beg leave to direct your attention to it, as likely to 
contain the fullest expression of opinion by British teachers in 
respect to the actual results of teaching articulation in Great 
Britain. Mr. C. represents Dr. Baker and also Dr. Wilde, a dis- 
tinguished physician in Dublin, who has paid much attention to 
the subject, as decidedly opposed to this system of instruction, 
and thinks the public opinion in Great Britain is becoming more 
and more averse to teaching articulation to deaf mutes.^ 

JUDGMENT OF FRENCH INSTRUCTORS. 

The inquiry may be made : What is the opinion of the best 
French instructors, at present, in respect to teaching articulation ? 
As they have had special opportunities for observation, some from 
visits to institutions where articulation is professedly taught, 
others from a familiar acquaintance with instances of alleged suc- 
cess in France, while others have prosecuted thorough and long- 
continued experiments, and are able to speak from their own 
experience, it may be of use to present their recorded opinions in 
respect to several points of interest. 

1. Number of deaf mutes capable of being taught to articulate — 
Of the 287 pupils in the school at Bourdeaux, of whom an accu- 
rate account was kept in the twenty-five years from 1832 to 185T, 



* At » oonferenoe of piinoipftli of instiiatioiifl for the deaf and dumb in Oreat 
Britain> in (he year 18&1> Dr. Baker is reported ai saying, << I do not beliere there is 
one institution in onr oonntry which can prodnoe a dosen papils, whose articulation 
oonld be onderstood by indifferent aaditors." 
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but 34 were judged capable of receiving lessons in articulation. 
Of these, IT learned to speak pretty well. They were not deaf 
from birth. The speaking of the remainder was for the most part 
intelligible only to the instructors.* M. Piroux, the distinguished 
Principal of the school at Nancy, says, "I do not hesitate to 
maintain that in respect to instruction in artificial speaking, deaf 
mutes may be divided into two halves, of which one is entirely 
without aptitude for it, and the other possesses it in such various 
degrees that the fair specimens of success compose but a small 
fraction of the entire mas8."t 

2. In what cases this instruction is succestful. " There are, we 
willingly admit," says M. Puybonnieux, the intelligent editor of 
the Impartial^ " individuals, apparently deaf, who speak a little 
and who sometimes speak well ; they . belong to the class who 
were aflfected with deafness at a late period or only in part. They 
spoke up to the time when the power of hearing was lost ; in a 
word they were not always deaf. But let us, at all hazards, b« 
true to facts, and not pretend that what nature has done is our 
work. Let us not bring forward, as having always been entirely 
deaf, those who were never so, or who became so a number of 
years after birth. This course, infinitely convenient, has not 
always been disdained, we are certain, by unscrupulous men who 
think that the end justifies the means.''| It is to be hoped that 
the cases of deception referred to in the above extract, are unfre- 
qucnt, but that they sometimes occur cannot be doubted. Piroux 
relates! that a child two or three years of age, was brought to 
him, who, the mother assured him was only slightly deaf. On 
examination, he found this to be the fact. The child indeed was 
able to talk a little, yet after a few years this very child was rep- 
resented in the papers as a deaf mute restored to hearing, and he 
himself was applied to for a certificate that the child was deaf 
from birth ! 

3. How the mechanical articulation of the deaf and dumb sounds. 
"Human speech," says M. Puybonnieux, "is composed of the 
combination of a certain number of sounds in juxtaposition. There 
is in the human voice a natural harmony which is not acquired 
and especially is not taught. The intonations by which it is pro- 
duced, are regulated by the ear, and where this organ does not 
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perform its functions, nothing is left except irregular sounds, 
^without force and without expression. Hence the pronunciation 
of the deaf mute, which has been justly styled artificial, although 
proceeding like that of those who hear, from organs designed by 
nature for the emission of sound, is entirely destitute of expres- 
sion and charm. It lacks not only accentuation, but still farther 
the vivifying warmth of emotion. The speaking deaf mute says 
everything with monotony ; he expresses joy and grief mechani- 
cally, with no indication through speech, of his inward state or 
the passions which agitate him. JS either in the manifestations of 
his thoughts or his feelings is there exclamation or emphasis. 
His anger and indifference will be alike cold, his admiration and 
contempt equally calm." * 

4. To what classes of deaf miUes mechanical articulation should he 
taught, " Speech should be taught," says M. Puybonnieux, " to 
the small number of children who are partially deaf, to those who 
become deaf at five years of age or later, and to those who 
although entirely deaf, are gifted with an organization altogether 
exceptional. The latter will speak better or worse, but never- 
theless they will speak. As to the remainder, that is to say, the 
immense majority of deaf mutes, instruction by spoken language, 
is in their case a lure, an imposition." f 

These extracts will give, it is believed, a fair view of the pres- 
ent opinions of French instructors. 

THE PRESENT DANGER OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 

It will be recollected by those acquainted with the history of 
deaf-mute instruction, that in the year 1832, a decree of the Min- 
ister of the Interior was published in the third circular of the 
Paris Institution, in which the teaching of articulation and read- 
ing on the lips was to be introduced into all the classes. This 
wa6 brought about chiefly by the influence of M. Valade Gabel, 
and M. D68ir6 Ordinaire, the newly appointed director. After three 
years it was admitted on all hands to be a fatal error ; the decree 
was repealed and the old order of thing restored. 

At present, a more serious danger appears to threaten the inter- 
ests of deaf-mute education in France. Influenced, no doubt, by 
the laudable desire to extend the blessings of instruction to a 
wider circle of deaf mutes, and under the impression, which great 

• L'lmpartialy Ayril, 1859^ p. 101. f Ib.> Aout, 1858, p. 200. 
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pains have been taken to propagate in that counU^ within a few 
years, that the teachers of the common schools might become capa- 
ble, after a few weeks of special instruction, of teaching the deaf- 
mute children in their respective villages, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior in August 1858, issued a circular to the prefects of the 
departments, in which he invites each of them to send to Paris, 
during the vacations, one or two pupils of the primary Normal 
schools, who by becoming practically acquainted with the instruc- 
tion of deaf mutes, might be able to extend the benefits of the 
primary schools to all the deaf and dumb. In support of this 
measure, it was alleged that the admission of deaf mutes into the 
common schools had been attended with the happiest results in 
Belgiimi, Sweden, Denmark and several of the Grerman States. 
This unfounded assertion was at once publicly denied by Prof. 
Yaisse, not only on the ground of his personal acquaintance with 
the leading institutions in Europe, but also on the authority of 
prominent instructors in those countries. The letters of these 
gentlemen on the subject, in answer to his inquiries, which are 
exceedingly valuable, he has given to the public in the October, 
November, and December numbers of the Impartial for the year 
1858. They unanimously affirm that neither in Belgium, Denmark 
nor Germany is the education of the deaf and dumb entrusted, as 
was pretended, to the teachers of the public schools, and give 
not the slightest countenance to the strange idea that an instruc- 
tor would be able, after a few weeks, to undertake and carry for- 
ward the education of deaf mutes. Mr. Renn of Munich observes 
that the idea is only a second edition of that of Graser of Bay. 
reuth, who proposed thirty years ago that the deaf and dumb 
should be taught by the ordinary instructors. The idea was soon 
abandoned as Utopian. Mr. Gronewald of Cologne testifies that 
projects of this kind have long been regarded in Germany as use- 
less. The result of Dr. Graser's experiment was of the most insig- 
nificant character in respect to deaf mutes, while it involved a 
considerable loss of time on the part of the pupils who were able 
to hear and speak. Mr. Hill of Weissenfels, who has made special 
efforts to secure the co-operation and assistance of the primary 
instructors, declares that the union of schools for the deaf and 
dumb with the primary Normal schools has not been attended with 
the results which were anticipated. The idea of instructing de^f 
mutes along with other children has been renounced as impracti- 
cable. At present it is only claimed that deaf mutes may be 
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prepared for admission into a special school, by the instmctors of 
tJtfce primary schools. The instances are not uncommon however, 
in which this preparation actually proves to be more injurious 
tlian beneficial. 

The other letters are of the same general character, and prove, 
l>eyond a question, that the experiment which the Minister of the 
Interior desires to have instituted can only result in failure. 
Indeed the only wonder is, that any one acquainted with the sub- 
ject could ever entertain the question for a moment. Yet strange 
to say, it has been actually declared by a French physician before* 
the Imperial Academy of medicine, that there is not a village 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress in France who would not be com- 
petent, after an apprenticeship of a few weeks, to teach all the 
deaf and dumb in their respective districts, between the ages of 
ten and fifteen, to read, write and cipher. [See the paper read 
by Dr. Blanchet, and the severe notice of it in the Impartial for 
March, 186t.] 

UTERATURE PERTAINING TO THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Within the last few years, the number of works published in 
Europe on the instruction of the deaf and dumb has wonderfully 
increased. While American instructors are making important 
contributions to the literature of this subject through the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, the published proceedings of 
the conventions of teachers of deaf mutes, the annual reports of 
the several institutions, and by separate publications, it seems 
desirable that they should continue to keep acquainted with the 
progress of the art abroad. In the library of the Abbe Carton, 
at Bruges, are no less than five hundred treatises and other works 
on deaf-mute instruction, published since the year 1837, and this 
is said to be far below the whole number issued. Among the 
recent publications, a treatise by the Abbe Carton, designed to 
aid the instructors of the primary schools, and other persons, in 
the elementary instruction of the deaf and dumb, to which a gold 
medal was awarded by the'* Central Society of education and 
assistance for the deaf mutes in France," and which was pub- 
lished at Brussels and Paris in 1866, is deserving of special men- 
tion. It is entitled Uinstructixm des Sourds mtiets mise a la partee 
des institiUeurs primaires et des parents, and may be easily obtained 
through Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., German booksellers in 
New York, or through other importing houses. In consequence 
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of the limited circulation of books on this subject, many of the 
works on deaf-mute instruction do not appear in the book trade, 
and are di£Scult to be procured. Mr. M. D. Guillemot, No. 19 
Quai des Qrands-Augustins^ in Paris, has for sale a considerable 
collection of the earlier as well as later French works on tbe 
deaf and dumb, a list of which is "^given in the ImparHal for Sep- 
tember, 1858. Among them are sixteen sets of the seven volumes 
of the ^* Annals of the education of the deaf and dumb and blind," 
edited by M. Morell, between the years 1844-1850. The other 
KX)pies, except those owned by private persons or by institutions, 
have been destroyed. The very full and valuable catalogue of 
all the works on deaf-mute instruction up to the year 1842, pub- 
lished in Groningen in that year by the Messrs. Guyot in an octavo 
volume of 559 pages, entitled Liste Litteraire Philocophe ou Cator 
logue (TStude ce qui a eU pvblii jusqu^ a no8 jours sur lea Sourds- 
Muets ; sur VoreiUe^ Vouie, la voix^ le langage^ la mimique, les 
aveugleSf etc,, which should be in the library of every American 
institution, is for sale by Mr. Nijhoff, a well known bookseller at 
the Hague, who has purchased the whole edition, and from whom 
it can be obtained through the Messrs. Westermann or others. 
The monthly journal, conducted with spirit and ability by Prof. 
Puybonnieux, of the Paris institution, entitled 1/ Impartial Journal 
de Penseignement des Sourds-Muets, has now reached its fourth 
year, and is furnished to foreign subscribers, at the rate of twelve 
francs per annum. At the ofiBce of the same journal, 254 Rue 
SaintrJacques, a number of important works in French, on deaf- 
mute instruction, are kept on sale. There is also a periodical 
published in Germany, devoted to the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and blind, entitled, " Organ der Tavbstummen und Blinden 
AnstaUenf^^ in which information in respect to the state of the 
German institutions is contained. It is worthy of inquiry whether 
a more satisfactory mode than exists, at present, of exchanging 
the annual reports of our institutions with the institutions abroad, 
and obtaining theirs in return, might not be secured thrcmgh the 
agency of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

CONCLUSION. 

In presenting somewhat minutely the facts which either fell 
under my own observation or were obtained from others, my 
principal aim has been to furnish an intelligent inquirer with the 
means of forming his own opinion in respect to the teaching of 
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artificial or mechanical articulation. It will not be improper, 
however, to state briefly some of the leading conclusions to which 
these inquiries have brought me : 

1. No new arguments or reasons in favor of teaching deaf 
mutes to articulate and read upon the lips have been advanced. 

2. It is not pretended that recent improvements or discoveries 
have been made, by which the teaching of articulation to deaf 
mutes has become easier or more generally successful than 
formerly. 

3. The exaggerated reports of success in teaching mechanical 
articulation, which appear from time to time, arise from the im- 
perfect acquaintance of casual visitors with the subject. The 
performances of a few select pupils, who in most cases lost their 
hearing after having once learned to speak, they erroneously sup- 
pose to be fair specimens of the average results obtained. 

4. A certain portion of deaf mutes may, with a sufficient 
expenditure of time and labor, be taught, with more or less advan- 
tage, to articulate mechanically and to read upon the lips. 

5. This class consists of semi-mutes, mutes who became deaf 
after having once learned to speak, and now and then those who 
possess special aptitude, mentally and physically, for this kind of 
instruction. 

6. The proportion of this class is variously estimated at from 
one-fifth to one-tenth of the whole number. Of twenty-seven 
pupils admitted into the Paris institution in October, 1856, six, or 
nearly one-fifth had lost their hearing between the ages of four and 
seven years, and, of course, after having learned more or less to 
talk. Of seventy-nine pupils admitted in the May preceding, 
twelve, or one-sixth and seven-twelfths, became deaf at periods 
varying from three to seven years of age. Of these, two were 
half deaf, and one but slightly deaf. Of 287 pupils received into 
the school at Bordeaux, thirty-eight, or about one-seventh and three- 
eighths, became deaf between the ages of three and eight years. 
A portion of these, however, were found, in consequence of mental 
feebleness, incapable of receiving instruction with profit in artificial 
articulation. 

7. The actual degree of success obtained, in teaching articula- 
tion and reading on the lips to deaf-mutes of this class, varies ex- 
ceedingly. In many cases, it is represented as deriving its chief 
value from the increased intelligibility which a few words and 
sentences impart to the natural language of signs. 

12 
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8. The instances of remarkable success are comparatively 
In nearly every case it is foand on inquiry to be conditioned upon 
the possession of the power of hearing till an advanced period, of 
childhood. The work actually accomplished is the restoratioiiy to 
a certain degree, of the partially disused power of speaking. 

9. The ability obtained by the few who compose this latter cl&sa, 
to use articulate language and to read UfK)n the lips, althoo^^ 
exceedingly valuable, is f^ttended with serious limitations. To 
represent those who make the most progress as standing on a le^el 
with those who bear and speak, and able to take part, without 
restraint, in the general intercourse of society, is a palpable exag'* 
geration. Their speaking is monotonous and harsh, and in order to 
be understood requires fixed attention, which soon becomes fatig^i- 
ing. A greater difficulty, however, arises from the inevitable 
embarrassment experienced by the deaf mute in endeavoring to 
understand those who speak solely from the motion of the lips i^d 
vocal organs. The case has been well stated by Professor Vaisse. * 
He observes that all the sounds of language admit of being reco^* 
nized either by sight or touch. Both of these are employed in the 
schoolroom. In ordinary conversation, however, the deaf mute 
is wholly excluded from the latter resource, and is obliged to 
supply its place '' by a calculation of probabilities which nearly 
amounts to divination." He is constantly engaged in a process 
of conjecture while reading upon the lips, and is forced to make 
out the letters which cannot be determined from the visible motion 
of the vocal organs, by those, which can. Whether the letter b 
for instance is 5, jd or m, the pronunciation of which to the ^y^ 
appears alike, he is obliged to decide, as well as he can, from 
attendant circumstances. The labial alphabet does not give half 
the number of signs necessary to a complete representation of 
speech. Seventeen consonants for example are reduced to eight 
Add to this tiiat the difference, to the eye, between two letters, 
wlien pronounced, is often extremely slight, and that, if the per- 
sons in conversation are not pretty near and opposite to each other 
and in a very clear light, the deaf mute loses still farther a con. 
siderable part of appreciable signs. 

In consequence of these difficulties, constant repetition is requir- 
ed when speaking to deaf mutes, however well instructed to read 



• Dm oondUlons d«ii letqneUef ■'entreprand et dei moyeof par lefqoelf ■*aoeom- 
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upon the lips. The amount of this of conrse varies with different 
persons, bat on an averagOi I was assured, that at least double 
the time would be necessary to convey a connected discourse to 
a deaf mute reading well on the lips, that would be required in 
communicating the same thought by the manual alphabet. Noth~ 
ing which I saw leads me to doubt it, unless perhaps in exception- 
al cases, like that of M. Dubois, where the entire devotion of 
parents for several years had been added to uncoijimon mental 
activity on the part of the deaf mute, and much opportunity for 
practice. 

10. With the exception of the class already mentioned, that is 
to say, in the case of the great majority of deaf mutes, instruction 
in mechanical articulation is attended with too little benefit to 
compensate for the serious sacrifices made in attempting it It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the chief end to be obtained, in 
the education of deaf mutes, is the ability to converse with others. 
To the tacit assumption of this mudt be ascribed, in no small meas* 
ure, the exaggerated importance attached by the advocates of 
mechanical articulation; to the power, on the part of deaf mutes 
of pronotmcing a few simple sentences. But in any right view of 
the case, the true question is, how shall this unfortunate class be 
most efiectually educated, that is, how shall they come to know 
most fully their relations, their duty, and their destiny, and be 
trained to act accordingly. In the help furnished by the natural 
sign language of the deaf and dumb, cultivated and developed as 
it has become in the course of years, an answer more cheering 
than could fairly have been hoped for in advance, has been furnished. 
By this simple means an amount of useful and available know* 
ledge, in respect to secular and religious truth, is imparted to the 
mass of deaf mutes under instruction, incomparably greater than 
any acquaintance with language which they may obtain, would ever 
enable them to acquire. No impression has been so strong for 
many years upon my mind in visiting our American institutions, 
as that of the great educational value of the developed sign laib- 
guage of the deaf and dumb. It gives, to a surprising degree, 
the means of access to the minds of the considerable class of deaf 
mutes whose capacity is somewhat feeble, while it greatly extends 
the circle of thought and enriches the mental furniture of those 
who are most highly gifted. 

In the institutions, on the other hand, in which everything is 
subordinated to mechanical articulation, the natural sign la&« 
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guage of the deaf and dumb, notwithstanding its high value, is 
systematically kept in the background, and consequently exists 
in a comparatively rude and undeveloped state. The effort is 
avowedly made to compel the poor mute to obtain his knowledg-e 
of man and God, solely through the medium of spoken language. 
The wrong and injustice of this to the great majority of deaf 
mutes, who can never make much progress in artificial articula- 
tion, was some years since, to his credit as a man and a christian, 
clearly pointed out by M. Guyot. 

The education of the deaf and dumb, after leaving school, must 
be carried on principally through the medium of written language, 
as found in books, newspapers, and other periodicals. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to give them a better acquaintance with this, 
whatever enables them to read intelligently and with ease, is a 
solid contribution made to their education, because it lays a sure 
foundation for future progress. At the same time, they acquire a 
means of communication with their friends, more ample, reliable 
and satisfactory than the broken utterance of a few words and 
sentences. It has always been urged against the attempt to teach 
the body of the deaf and dumb to use oral language mechanically, 
that the meagre results obtained offer no adequate return for the 
time devoted to it, which should be employed in enlarging their 
knowledge and increasing their familiarity with written language. 
To affirm, as is sometimes done, that no loss of time is incurred 
by the process, is evidently opposed to facts. Can any one sup- 
pose for a moment that children bom deaf can be taught, however 
imperfectly, to utter the sounds of human speech, requiring the 
most delicate and complicated operations of the vocal organs^ 
without an immense expenditure of time ? And must not the time 
devoted to this mechanical instruction be obviously so much deduc- 
ted from that which would otherwise be given to exercise in writ- 
ten language, and to general education ? Added to this is the 
fact that, in consequence of the particular attention necessary for 
each child, since instruction in articulation must necessarily for 
the most part be given to each one individually, the number of 
teachers required in the American system must be doubled, thus 
materially increasing the expense of deaf-mute education. Still 
further, the early age at which instruction in artificial articula- 
tion is commenced, renders the acquisition of trades at the insti- 
tution impossible, while the minds of deaf mutes but five or six 
years of age are not sufficiently matured to receive instruction 
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-with the highest profit. For these reasons I cannot but regard 
the attempt to make the teaching of mechanical articulation a part 
of the general system of deaf-mute instruction, a deplorable error. 
Although it may cx)ntinue for a while to be upheld by national 
pride, the influence of hereditary views, or even the desire to make 
upon the public the impression of the marvelous in the education 
of the deaf and dumb, yet the time will come, I believe, even in 
Germany, when the mistake will be cx>rrected, and a better system 
of instruction for the mass of deaf mutes be adopted. 

11. The experience of British fcstructors confirms this conclu- 
sion. The experiment has been tried long and fully in the coun- 
try in which our own language is spoken, and with results so 
unsatisfactory that those who have had the best means of obser- 
vation, do not feel justified in recommending the adoption of 
mechanical articulation as a part of the general system of instruc- 
tion. 

12. While the teaching of articulation and the labial alphabet 
should be confined to the proportionally small number of so called 
deaf mutes, who are specially qualified to receive it, no pains on 
the other hand should be spared in faithfully laboring to teach 
this peculiar class to speak and to read upon the lips. Experi- 
ence shows, within the limits which have been described, its feasi- 
bility. Every consideration of justice and humanity, requires 
that the means should be used with the most steady and consci- 
entious diligence. If the unfounded assertions and exaggerated 
statements of persons who are either interested witnesses, or else 
incompetent judges shall have the effect of calling attention to 
the duty of providing special instruction in oral language for the 
limited number of the deaf and dumb who will surely be bene- 
fited by it, an important and desirable result will be secured. 
Beyond this, unless new discoveries shall hereafter be made, 
which will place the subject in an entirely diflFerent light, no 
serious change in the American system of deaf-mute instruction, 
the noble fruits of which are so widely confessed and admired, 
should be contemplated for a moment. The principle on which it 
rests is right ; the processes on which it depends are in accord- 
ance with sound philosophy ; and the results those which have 
given our institutions a name and rank second to none. 

Very sincerely and respectfully, yours, 

GEORGE E. DAY. 
Lank Theological Seminary, Walnut Hills, \ 
(near Cincinnati,) December 20, 1860. ) 
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I. Pupils are provided for by the Institution in all respects, 
clothing and traveling expenses excepted, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each pef annum. Clothing will also be 
furnished by the Institution if desired, at an additional annual 
charge of thirty dollars. Payment is required semi-annually in 
advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vaca- 
tion, which extends from the last Wednesday of June to the first 
Wednesday of September. No pupil will be received at any 
other time, except in very extraordinary cases. 

III. No deduction will bo made from the annual charge in con- 
sequence of absence, on any account whatever, except sickness, 
nor for the vacation. 

IV. Applicants for admission to be educated at the public 
expense, should be between the ages of twelve and twenty-five 
years. The Institution will not hold itself bound to receive any 
not embraced within this rule, but may do so at discretion. 

V. Satisfactory security will be required for the punctual pay- 
ment of bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

VI. Application from a distance, letters of enquiry, 4c., must 
be addressed, post paid, to the principal of the Institution. The 
selection of pupils to be supported at the public expense, is made 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany, to whom 
all communications on the subject must be addressed. 

VII. Should objections exist to the admission of any individ- 
ual, the board reserve to themselves or their officers a discretionary 
power to reject the application. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire 
annual expense, to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery 
and necessary school books are furnished by the Institution. No 
extra charge is made, in case of sickness, for medical attendance, 
medicines, or other necessary provisions. 

It is suggested to the friends of deaf-mute children, that the 
names of familiar objects may be taught them with comparative 
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ease before, their admission, and that possession of such know- 
edge, in any degree, materially facilitates their subsequent 
advancement. To be able to write an easy hand, or at least to 
form letters with a pen, is likewise a qualification very desirable. 
In reference to this subject, it is recommended that the words 
"which constitute writing lessons or copies^ preparatory to admis- 
sion, should be such as have been previously made intelligible to 
the learner. 

In the case of each pupil entering the Institution it is desirable 
to obtain written answers to the following questions. Particular 
attention to this subject is requested. 

1. What is the name of the individual 7 If he has a middle 
name it should be given in full. 

2. When was he born ? Give the year, month, and day of the 
month. 

3. Was he bom deaf? And if so, was there any cause which 
is supposed to have operated before birth ? If not, at what age 
did he lose his hearing ? And by what disease or accident? 

4. Is the deafness total or partial ? If the latter, what is the 
degree of hearing ? e, g. Can he distinguish any spoken words ? 
or hear the human voice at all ? or what voices can he hear ? 

6. Have any attempts been made to remove the deafness ? and 
what are the results of such efforts ? 

6. Is there any ability to articulate ? or read on the lips ? 

7. Have any attempts been made to communicate instruction ? 
and is he acquainted with any trade or art, or with the mode of 
forming letters with a pen ? 

8. Is he laboring under any bodily infirmity, such as palsy, ner- 
vous trembling, malformation of the limbs, defective vision ? or 
does he show any signs of mental imbecility, or idiocy? 

9. Are there any cases of deafness in the same family, or among 
the collateral branches of kindred ? and how and when produced ? 

10. What are the names, occupation, and residence (nearest 
post office) of the parents ? Oive the christian names of both 
father and mother. 

11. Is either of the parents dead ? If so, has a second connec- 
tion been formed by marriage ? 

12. Was there any relationship or consanguinity between the 
parents previous to marriage? e. g. Were they cousins? 

13. What are the number and names of their children? 
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Forty^hird A.nnnal Report. 



The Board of Directors of the New York Institution for the 
Instrnction of the Deaf and Dumb, respectfully submit to the 
Legislature their Forty-third Annual Report for the calendar 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

During the year just closed, the receipts of the Institution 
from all sources have amounted to sixty-seven thousand five 
hundred and thirty-five dollars and thirty-five cents } and the 
disbursements for the same period, including the balance of 
$705.80, due the Treasurer at the close of the preceding year^ 
have been sixty-seven thousand two hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars and forty-five cents, leaving on the last day of December, 
1861, a balance in the hands of the Treasurer of two hundred 
and ninety-six dollars and ninety-cents. 

A synopsis of the treasurer's account, exhibiting this result, 
is herewith submitted. It will be observed that a special appro^ 
priation from the State has been made for some years past to 
meet the interest on the debt incurred in the erection of the 
buildings ; and that such a special appropriation, above the ordi' 
nary annual appropriations for the school, will continue to be 
necessary till means are found to liquidate the debt itself. 
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TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

SXPENDITURKS* 

For Oroceries and Provisions* 

Butcher's meat, 56,260^ lbs $4,500 92 

Fresh fish, 40 lbs 2 80 

Fresh shad, 456 103 00 

Salted mackerel, 3 bbls 35 00 

Salted codfish, 3791 lbs 40 67 

Fresh pork, 744 lbs 43 71 

Salted pork, 6 bbls 88 75 

Smoked ham, 395i lbs 44 26 

Smoking hams, 54 pieces «. 3 24 

Smoked beef, 53^ lbs 7 03 

Beef tongaes, 3 73 

Turkey, 670 lbs ! 73 70 

Chickens 14 91 

Oysters, 800 8 50 

Butter, 15,958i lbs 3,093 13 

Cheese, 1,164 lbs 114 28 

Lard, 706 lbs 85 32 

Flour, 408 bbls 2,576 83 

Cartingflour 99 75 

Indian meal, 7 bags 11 28 

Oat meal, 56i lbs 2 90 

Barley 55 

Buckwheat, 1 bag 1 00 

Rice, 7,885 lbs 469 82 

Brown sugar, 1 1,631 lbs 963 86 

White sugar, 3,193 lbs 308 28 

Molasses, 636 gals 241 30 

Cofiee, roasted, 2,315 lbs 471 73 

Tea, 684 lbs 354 95 

Eggs 74 95 

Milk, 1,069 qts 63 54 

Crackers, 3364 lbs 28 17 

Potatoes, 274 bbls 684 41 

Sweet potatoes, 30 bbls 103 50 

Green corn, 800 ears 6 00 

Turnips, 3 bbls 3 88 

Carried forward $14,717 54 
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• 

Brought forward $14,717 54 

Cabbages, 287 24 90 

Beets, ISbbls 19 50 

Parsnips, 1 bbl 1 60 

Beans, 8^ bus 33 53 

Apples, 23bbl8., IJpks 73 34 

Dried apples, 363 lbs 18 15 

Peaches, 3 bkts 6 75 

Strawberries, 1,104 bkts 54 00 

Cranberries, 1 bush., 3 qts 3 37 

"Whortleberries 6 38 

Raisins, 10 boxes 14 50 

Almonds, 20 lbs 4 13 

Ice, 17,350 lbs 52 00 

Salad oil, 20 bottles 8 25 

Malt, 3 bush 5 26 

Vinegar, 10 bbls 30 00 

Cider, 1 bbl 4 99 

Salt, 13 sacks 22 25 

Pepper, 102 lbs 13 26 

Mustard, 24 lbs 6 36 

Saleratus, 38 lbs 3 07 

Ginger, 50 lbs 4 18 

Cinnamon 5 03 

Allspice 1 85 

Cloves 39 

Cayenne pepper 50 

Mace 1 00 

Nutmegs 50 

Thyme 87 

Vanilla 31 

Corn starch 24 

Candies (1 box), 72 lbs 4 00 

Carting groceries 106 25 

$15,247 1« 

Salaries and Wages. 

Principal, professors and teachers $13,121 66 

Steward, matron and assistant 1,200 00 

Housekeeper, baker and cook 444 00 

Waiters, chambermaids and laborers.. 753 40 

$16,519 06 



Carried forward $30,766 21 
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Brought forward $30,766 21 

Clothing, 

Satinet, 461 yds $263 86 

Cassimere, 89^ yds 63 15 

Tweed, 54 yds 38 68 

Drilling, 17 U yds 33 64 

Doeskin, 11| yds 7 48 

Cloth 8 00 

Coats, 34 59 20 

Overcoat, 1 6 00 

Pants, 25 prs 25 38 

Vests, 60 52 50 

Suits, cassimere, Ac, 7 73 00 

Cloth caps, 82 52 50 

Shoes,4prs 13 00 

Shirts, 10 10 50 

Undershirts, 2 1 31 

Drawers, 3 prs 1 83 

Collars (boys), 2 25 

Neckties, 4 2 17 

Gingham handkerchiefs, 8 pieces 9 50 

Comforters, 6 2 25 

Mittens, 85 prs 19 61 

Suspenders, 7 doz 9 75 

Socks, 88 prs 19 17 

Muslin, 2,107iyds 200 39 

Delaine, 7l5i yds 117 28 

Prints, 947 yds 117 22 

Cambric, 2711 yds 16 97 

Jaconet, 63 yds 14 55 

Swiss muslin, 47 yds 11 97 

Paper muslin, 8 yds 76 

Brilliante, 3 yds 75 

Lawn, 11| yds 78 

Linen, 5 yds 1 98 

Check, 116|yds 13 42 

Holland, 43J yds 6 37 

Gingham, 20 yds 3 76 

Poplin, 314| yds 64 60 

Carried forward $1,343 27 $30,766 21 
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Brought forward $1,343 27 $30,766 21 

Merino, 10 yds 8 87 

Barege, 27i yds 7 68 

Woolen plaid, 16i yds 10 31 

Flannel, 139 yds 20 63 

Canton flannel, 29 J yds 3 10 

Velvet, 3^ yds 1 66 

Silk, 1yd 63 

Oil silk, 1yd 62 

Bonnets and hats, 30 28 87 

Altering and trimming 18 51 

Hoods, 26 16 37 

Making dresses, &c 11 61 

Ribbons, cord, &c 64 76 

Gloves, 68 prs 10 93 

Pocket handkerchiefs, 11 J doz 16 36 

Hose, 60i doz. prs 102 67 

Collars (girls), 61 12 09 

Skirts, 104 86 39 

Corsets, 6 6 76 

Cloaks, 3 20 00 

Shawls, 13 32 00 

Mantilla, 1 6 00 

Sack, 1 88 

Veil, 1 76 

Towels, i doz 76 

Spool and sewing cotton and silk 31 13 

Linen thread, lib 1 10 

Yarn, 2 lbs 2 00 

Needles 3 26 

Pins .' 1 66 

Hooks and eyes 4 68 

Buttons 1 09 

Thimbles 1 06 

Scissors 2 66 

Bone 4 00 

Dressing combs 4 04 

Ivory combs 10 32 

Wooden pocket combs, 1 gross 28 

Carried forward $1,887 32 $30,766 21 
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Brought forward $1,887 32 $30,766 21 

Hair pins 12 

Gaiters, 31 prs 31 98 

Rubber shoes, 1 pr 1 12 

Shoe brushes 6 62 

Shoe blacking 2 25 

Cutting hair 10 54 

Indelible ink 4 81 

Spectacles and repairing 4 25 

Trunk, locks and keys 2 78 

Express charges on packages, &c 5 57 

Cash advanced pupils 708 00 

2,665 36 

For clothing and cash advanced pupils, 

per foregoing account $2,665 36 

For shoes and mending for pupils, shoe 

shop account 1,429 98 

For clothes, making a»d trimming, for 

pupils, tailor's account 740 14 

Total for clothing $4,835 48 



Building and Repairs. 

Paid Nason and Dodge, for registers 
and ventilators, and in full settle- 
ment of old account $750 00 

Paid same for repair'g steam apparatus, 
materials, and labor, and tools for 
engineer 226 29 

Joseph Nason & Co., for steam and gas 

pipe fittings, labor, tools, &c 102 38 

Philbin & Quin, for plumber's work 342 17 

James McLaughlin, do do 65 85 

Worthington & Co., for repairing 

steam pumps 37 46 

W. K. Thomas, for 24 basin cocks, and 

safety-valves 52 00 

Carried forward $1,576 15 $33,43157 
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Brought forward $1,576 15 $33,431 57 

Oeorge Elirkland, for repairing roofs, 

gutters, leads, Ac $72 72 

George Kirkland, ventilator, 

and galvanized iron pipe for 

drying room 52 22 

124 94 

A. L. Walton, for lumber 261 93 

Cartage 2 50 

Carpenters' wages 567 38 

P. Bishop, for painting and glazing, in- 
cluding materials 74 67 

S. R. Van Duzer, for 

8 galls, copal varnish $18 00 

11 galls, linseed oil 7 45 

3 galls, spirits turpentine, 3 60 
^ gall. bPk Japan varnish, 1 44 

200 lbs. white lead 17 00 

8 boxes window glass 25 75 

50 lbs. putty 2 00 

16 lbs. glue 2 88 

25 lbs. Paris white 75 

1 lb. lamp black 10 

1 lb. litharge 10 

1 paint brush ^ 63 

Stain for wardrobes 151 

81 21 

M. Rogers, for 

27bbls. lime $27 50 

2 bbls. finishing lime 2 60 

4 bbls. cement * 5 52 

2 bbls. plaster 3 00 

23 bbls. white sand 7 49 

2 bush, hair 40 

62 fire brick and clay 2 11 

48 62 

For mason work :. 104 00 

J. Rourke, for stone cutting 7 00 

Forhardware 77 58 

Carried forward $2,925 98 $33,431 57 
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Brought forward $2,925 98 $33,431 57 

For blacksmi thing ^.. 14 46 

For iron plate for kitchen range 5 63 

For repairing locks 2 63 

For gas jets and pillars 2 00 

David Woods, for six wire screens for 

windows 6 88 

For chimney top 2 00 

For extra labor on grounds 5 00 

For freight of portable forge from city, 85 

2,965 43 

Fuel and Lights, 
Coal for steam boilers, 675 tons anthra- 
cite $3,075 43 

Coal for making gas : 

78 chaldrons cannel 759 56 

254 ^^ Liverpool 165 00 

Carting 766 tons coal from vessel to 

yard 291 34 

Carting 6 tons coal from New York 18 00 

Candles 12 00 

Sperm oil, 6 galls 13 44 

Coal oil 2 25 

Eerosine oil, one quart 25 

Coal screens, two 6 00 

Matches, 24 gross 7 20 

Oil feeder 25 

Wicks 18 

Repairing rakes for boilers 150 

Repairing pokers for boilers 100 

Wages of engineer and assistant 828 00 

5,181 40 

Furniture. 

New mattrasses, 3 $6 00 

Making over mattrasses, 19 17 00 

Moss, 75 lbs 1125 

Counterpanes, 50 75 00 

Quilts, 21 33 90 

Blankets, 23 pairs 113 00 

Carried forward $256 15 $41,578 40 
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Brought forward $256 15 $41,578 40 

:W[o8lin, 93U yards 130 27 

Tiek, 272 J yards 25 90 

Sheeting, 68J yards 18 59 

Check, 114| yards 13 20 

Huckaback, 149| yards 26 20 

Crash, 75 yards 7 96 

Towelling, IGJ yards 2 84 

Towels, 8 i doz 6 75 

Dimity, 4 yards 1 50 

Damask, 67 yards 28 32 

Turkey red, 3 yards 54 

Table cover.. 1 20 

Carpet, ingrain, 21 yards, and binding, 16 37 

Carpet thread, 1 lb 55 

Matting, 16 yards 7 20 

Oilcloth, 10^ yards 5 25 

Doormat, one 2 50 

Feathers, 20 lbs 7 50 

Straw, 1,750 bundles 87 50 

Repairing iron bedsteads 2 25 

Repairing chairs 6 00 

Looking glasses, 24 7 92 

Crockery 300 31 

Tin pitchers, 24 24 00 

Coffee urns, 6 19 50 

Soup tureens, 12 10 50 

Molasses cups, 12 5 00 

Large iron pans, 12 30 00 

Dish pans, 17 7 63 

Sauce pans, 3... , 3 50 

Bepairing urns 27 25 

Repairing copper boilers 41 00 

Repairing tin ware 17 08 

Repairing iron pans 6 37 

Bepairing tea kettles 2 50 

Stoves and repairing 30 05 

Bepairing meat scales 2 00 

Bell, one 1 75 

Carried forward $1,190 90 $41,578 40 
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Brought forward $1,190 90 $41,678 40 

Knives and forks 21 25 

Butter knife, one 44 

Table spoons, 17| doz.... 15 12 

Tea spoons, one gross 9 00 

Pails, 11 6 65 

Bathtubs, 3 2 88 

Dust pans, 6 1 13 

Coal scuttles, 2 2 51 

Clothes baskets, 2 2 75 

Clotheslines 6 00 

Window brushes, 10 5 00 

Whitewash brushes, one 2 25 

Dusting brushes, 6 2 27 

Sweeping brushes, one 1 25 

Scrub brushes, 31 9 06 

Brooms, 206 46 94 

Sad irons, 71 lbs. and 6 pairs 9 54 

Oil cans, four 1 25 

Lanterns, two 3 25 

Curtain rollers and fixtures ». 181 

Cord 4 07 

Bath bricks, 80 4 10 

Small wares, kitchen utensils, &c 21 36 



Stable. 

Hay, 41,104 lbs... $495 87 

Straw, 1,255 lbs. and 426 bundles 31 97 

Oats, 474 bush 251 75 

Corn, 4 bags 6 80 

Pine feed, 279 bags 162 32 

Corn meal, 45 bags 68 68 

Oil meal, 9 bags 17 59 

Oatmeal, 1 bag 1 25 

New milch cow 45 00 

Tending cows 20 00 

Shoeing horses 58 46 

Repairing wagons and carts 45 74 

Repairing harness 28 59 



1,370 78 



Carried forward $1,234 02 $42,949 18 
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Brought forward I $42,949 18 

Horsebrush, 1 1 25 

Curry comb,,l 31 

Sponge, 1 75 

Stable broom, 1 75 

Manure forks, 2 2 00 

Scythes, 3 2 64 

Whetstone, 1 36 

Barrel, 1 12 

Wages of stableman 144 00 

1,386 20 

Washing. 

Labor $420 00 

Hard soap, 2,276 lbs 160 10 

Soft soap, 78 bbls 107 39 

Starch, 536^ lbs. and 1 box 34 25 

Indigo, 2 J lbs., $3.75; soda, 13c 3 88 

725 62 

Hard soap, 2,276 lbs 160 10 

Soft soap, 79 bbls 108 76 

268 86 
Less 4,080 lbs. grease furnished soap 

maker 162 90 

105 96 

Stock, tools and wages, shoe shop 1,710 38 

Trimmings and wages, tailors' shop 747 62 

Tools and wages, cabinet shop 539 55 

Gardener's wages, seed, manure, &c 457 09 

Medicines and professional attendance 454 56 

Books, slates and stationery for schools 200 96 

Interest on account of real estate and buildings.. 12,200 41 

do do free educational fund 1,090 68 

do do Frizzel fund 120 05 

do do library fund 145 25 

Expenses of delegations to Albany 61 96 

Railroad fare and stage hire 87 59 

Express charges and freight 83 58 

Postage stamps and rent of post office box 151 39 



Carried forward $63,218 03 

[Assembly, No. 246. | 2 
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Brought forward $63,218 OS 

Stationery, printing and advertising 214 S2 

Binders' materials and tools . 18 78 

Expenses of exhibition, balance 28 98 

Insurance « 625 OO 

Pilling diplomas 12 OO 

Commissioners' and notaries' fees 5 25 

Recording mortgage 4 95 

Advertising election 2 50 

6. S. Robbins & Son, interest balance 1 42 

$64,131 73 

Balance due the Treasurer January 1, 1861 705 80 

$64,837 53 

Balance of real estate account transferred to this. 2,400 92 

$67,238 45 

Balance in the hands of Treasurer January 1, 1862. 296 90 

$67,535 35 



RECEIPTS. 

From Comptroller of State for State pupils' board 

and tuition $37,319 75 

Prom Comptroller of State, appropriation to pay 

interest - 13,355 98 

Treasurer of the State of New Jersey, for 
board, tuition and clothing pupils from 

said State 2,203 60 

Comptroller of the City of New York, for 

clothing State pupils from said county.. 1,060 00 

For clothing State pupils, from treasurer of 

Allegany county 40 00 

Broome county 100 00 

Cattaraugus county 80 00 

Cayuga county 40 00 

Chemung county 20 00 

Chenango county 40 00 

Chautauqua county 60 00 

Carried forward $54,319 33 
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Brought forward $54,319 33 

Clinton county 40 00 

Columbia county 20 00 

Cortland county 20 00 

I>elaware county 60 00 

Erie county 100 00 

Franklin county 40 00 

Fulton county 20 00 

Genesee county 140 00 

BLerkimer county 40 00 

Jefferson county 60 00 

Kings county 200 00 

Livingston county 20 00 

'Madison county 60 00 

Montgomery county 20 00 

Niagara county 120 00 

Oneida county... 100 00 

Ontario county 180 00 

Orange county 100 00 

Oswego county 100 00 

Rensselaer county 140 00 

Schoharie county 40 00 

Steuben county 60 00 

Sullivan county 60 00 

Suffolk county 20 00 

St. Lawrence county 160 00 

Ulster county 20 00 

Warren county 40 00 

Washington county 80 00 

Wayne county 100 00 

Westchester county 280 00 

Wyoming county 40 00 

For clothing and cash advanced pupils, clothed .by 

their friends 1,019 02 

From paying pupils' board and tuition 4,722 38 

Regents of the University 538 79 

J. S. Aspinwall, Esq., in part payment of the 
legacy of V. Sickles, deceased, of Nyack, 

N. Y., late of New Orleans 2,875 00 

Carried forward $65,954 52 
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Brought forward $65,954 52 

P. R. Tillou, Esq., ex'r of T. Riley, deceased, 

in part payment of legacy of $2,000 1,389 28 

Cloth and cuatom work done in tailors' shop. 84 97 

i Custom work done in shoe shop 65 93 

Sales of empty flour barrels 40 65 

$67,535 35 



Balance in the hands of Treasurer January 1, 1862. $296 90 

9 

i 

City and County of New York, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, George S. Robbins, Treasurer 

of the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 

Dumb, who, being duly sworn, did depose and say that the fore- 

^oing accounts are true; according to the best of his knowledge 

and belief. 

G. S. ROBBINS, Treasurer. 

, Sworn before me this 24th day of January. 

Wm. T. Farnham, JSTotary Public. 

The catalogue of pupils annexed to pur last annual report 
contained three hundred names. During the past year, forty-six 
new pupils have been admitted, and six former pupils re-admit- 
ted ; making a total of three hundred and fifty-two under in- 
struction during the year. Of these, forty-two have returned to 
their friends, leaving the number actually under instruction on 
the last day of December, 1861, three hundred and ten, whose 
names and residences are given in the accompanying catalogue. 
Of this number two hundred and fifty-eight are beneficiaries of 
(the State of New York, and fourteen of the Stale of New Jer- 
sey. The number of those supported by their own friends is 
thirty-four. Beside these, there are three pupils who are boarded 
^nd instructed gratuitously. In cases of destitution, we receive, 
as we have repeatedly stated on former occasions, pupils at an 
earlier age than would be received under other circumstances, to 
save their earlier years from those evil associations that maj 
permanently injure them in morals or health. 

The past year, we record with thankfulness, has been one of 
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general good health. Not a single death has occurred in our 
fa.inily of more than three hundred. Such a remarkable exemp- 
'tion, when it is recollected that a large portion of the deaf and 
dumb have constitutions more than ordinarily susceptible of 
disease, speaks strongly in favor of the salubrity of the site. 
'Phe visiting physician is regular in his attendance to watch for, 
ciDd guard against the first appearance of disease. 

It is with much pleasure that we repeat the acknowledgments 
due, on behalf of many of our pupils, who have enjoyed, during 
the past year, as in many former years, the benefit of the great 
skill in dentistry, and the unwearied kindness of Dr. George B. 
Hawes, Dr. N. W. Hawes, and Dr. A. V. Brown. These gentle- 
men have given their time and skill to many of our pupils whose 
pecuniary inability would make it difficult for them to pay for 
such services, asking no other reward than the consciousness of 
doing good. And if their reward be commensurate with the 
relief from pain which so many of our pupils have owed to their 
skill and benevolence, it must be great indeed. 

The New York Bible Society has again rightly judged those of 
pupils, who have been brought to that point where they could our 
derive profit from a perusal of the Word of God, to be among 
the proper subjects for a gratuitous 8u;)ply of Bibles. We hope 
this Christian liberality, following many precedents in former 
years, may be continued, so that no pupil need leave us at the 
end of the term without a Bible of his own, and that already in 
good part studied and marked for his use under the eye of his 
teacher. 

During the present unhappy condition of the country, we can 
hardly hope to build new shops, or otherwise extend our present 
facilities for the mechanical training of our pupils. But we 
have done, and shall, we trust, continue to do tolerably well with 
such facilities as we have. It is certainly desirable to be able to 
ofifer our pupils a more extensive choice of trades ; but the main 
point is to secure to them early formed habits of industry and 
general manual dexterity ; both of which will be of high value 
in after life, even if the particular trade here taught shall be 
relinquished for another that may be found more convenient or 
profitable in the circumstances in which the individual may find 
himself. 

The customary Report on the Annual Examination, hereunto 
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annexed, will show the satisfactory condition of the intellectnal 
department; and especially of the High Class. In this class, the 
proficiency of the pupils is indeed remarkable, in view of the 
difficulties with which deaf-mutes have to contend in the pursuit 
of knowledge — difficulties judged, till within a very modern 
period, to be absolutely insurmountable. The establishment of 
this class has not only elevated the intellectual standard of the 
Institution generally, by retaining a few years longer some of 
those most capable of imparting a superior intellectual and moral 
tone to its society, and by inducing greater diligence in study by 
setting a higher mark of attainment; but it has also proved an 
economical advantage, by securing at all times a supply of teach- 
ers, in case of unexpected vacancies, or the temporary illness or 
absence of a teacher. ^ 

There have been two changes in the department of instruction 
during the year. W. W. Angus, one of the deaf-mute teachers 
and a very intelligent graduate of the High Class, has left us to 
occupy a like position in the Michigan Institution ; and Miss 
Mary A. Merwin, who left the Institution two or three years ago 
on account of ill health, has returned. The present number of 
teachers, including the Vice-Principal, ex-officio teacher of the 
High Class, is fifteen, six of whom are graduates of the Institu- 
tion, three are intelligent and competent young ladies, and six 
are men of liberal education and long experience in this special 
branch of instruction. The institution continues also to profit 
by the constant supervision of the Principal. 

Attempts have been made to establish in this country, a new 
school for deaf-mutes, with the avowed leading object of dispen- 
sing with the language of signs. And in that connection, opin- 
ions have been put forth against the collection of deaf-mutes into 
communities, even for the purposes of education. An eminent 
teacher and benefactor of the blind has said that ** The blind 
become blinder, and the deaf and dumb more deaf and dumb by 
associating with each other." The inference proposed to be 
drawn, is that children of neither class should live together, even 
when necessarily receiving lessons from the same teachers, but 
should be boarded out among those who see and hear, assembling 
only in their school rooms at school hours. 

That the educated blind are far better, placed among those 
who see than in communities of the blind, no intelligent person 
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doubt. Whether it may be best for blind children during 
'ttioir term of instruction, to be boarded out among those who 
8e^, it is not our province to consider. But the circumstances of 
trhe deaf and dumb are very different. That, when educated, it 
is best for them to associate chiefly with those who hear, we 
freely admit. But before they can derive any benefit from that 
Ckseociation, they must be educated. And reason and experience 
l>oth declare that association with each other is the surest and 
most effective, and in many cases, almost the only means of 
giving to deaf and dumb children that mental activity and de- 
velopment of ideas without which our language will be remem- 
bered with difficulty and understood very imperfectly. We shall 
notice some points of contrast between the circumstances of the 
l>lind and those of the deaf and dumb, to show that if it be on 
the whole best to collect blind children into communities for the 
purposes of education (and even those who disapprove that plan 
in theory adhere to it in practice), it is a fortiori best for the 
deaf and dumb; and is rendered necessary for the latter, by 
several weighty considerations that are not applicable to the 
blind. 

One of the most obvious advantages of the plan of collecting the 
children to be educated in a large household, is its comparative 
economy. On this point, however, it is not our purpose to dwell. 
We will only remark that economy can be better studied in a com- 
munity of deaf-mutes than in one of the blind, since the former are 
much more capable than the latter of supplying their own wants 
by their own labor. 

The social aspect of the question deserves to be considered at 
greater length, because it is the aspect that is least understood, 
and presents the strongest contrasts. 

The blind are creatures of society. In the calamity that shuts 
them out from the great spectacle of the universe, their greatest 
solace and enjoyment is from the sense of hearing. In the society 
of those who see, they are, through this sense, as much at home 
as they can be among those blind like themselves. The blind 
man bears his full part in all the social converse around him. In 
all public gatherings, he comes in for an ample share of the intel- 
lectual feast. In the house of 6od, his heart thrills in unison 
with every utterance of exhortation, prayer, praise or thanksgiv- 
ing. The collecting the blind into communities so evidently 
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es, or the mantiBl alphabet, as a means of gathering, at 
oond han^, an outline of the discourse* To guess snccessfally 
(fV>r it 18 little more than guessing) at the words spoken from 
t;h<3 motions of the lips requires not only full light, an unob- 
stTTicted view, and familiarity with the peculiarities of the 
8i>«aker^8 lips, but also close proximity, seldom exceeding five or 
six. feet,* which is evidently impracticable in a church or public 
lictll, and a deliberate utterance with special reference to the deaf 
€z%t^ditor equally out of the question in a public discourse. 

The possession of eyesight certainly gives many important 
sidvantages to the deaf man over the blind man. Placed on a 
desert island, the intelligent deaf man would possess, except in 
tliose warnings of danger that reach the ear, all the means of 
support or escape that the man gifted with all his senses would 
possess. In such a situation, the blind man could but linger out 
a few days in helpless gropings. And in civilized life, the con- 
trast at the first glance is so strong between the blind man, 
groping with his stafi*, or led by his dog, and the deaf man walking 
forth with cheerful aspect, the full master of his movements, that 
we can hardly recognize the claims of the latter to aid, pity and 
consideration in the comparison. In the closet, among his books, 
in the workshop, in the open fields, in a desert, everywhere in 
the presence of the great spectacle of nature and art, in short, 
wherever the eye is the main minister of productive labor, of 
safety or of enjoyment, the educated deaf man has inestimable 
advantages over the blind man. But the former, among those 
who hear and speak, is liable to be cut off from far the larger 
part of social communion, intellectual enjoyment and even busi- 
ness intercourse. The blind man labors with his hands at a sad 
disadvantage. If in the dark, he is sometimes a king; in the 
light, he is to be pitied and spared. But in the sodal circle, in 
the marts of trade, in the public hall, in the church — wherever 
speech of man flashes from mind to mind, he is at home. And 
his intellect ripening in the full sunshine, he often reaches the 
highest walks of eloquence, of poetry, and of philosophy. By 
universal consent, the blind Homer has sat for thousands of years 
in the highest seat of the temple of fame ; and, in later times, 
few or none have climbed nearer his throne than the blind Milton. 

♦Mr. Daysnjf (TweBty-rixtb Report, page 187, Ifew York edition) : •• Some eao re»d 
•n tke lip* of ilictr own iMtmetor at the dUtanoe of ten and eren fifteen feet. rsnuHj, 
howerer, five feet may be ouneidered the maxiintim. Many are obliged to be as near ai two 
er tbi%e fee«.'» 
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In proportion to the extent of the privations and disad^ 
tages of the deaf among those who hear, is their fall enjoyiE>ea^ 
in a community where the language of gestures is generflikll^ 
understood. Writing, the manual alphabet and labial readiss^, 
each furnish them some crumbs from the loaded table, witia 
which, when no more can be had, they learn to be content. Bsi& 
it is only where the sign language is used by at least a consi- 
derable part of the company, that they are admitted to eqoAl 
seats at the intellectual banquet. 

The plan that has been so often put forth and advocated by 
enthusiastic deaf persons, for a community to be compose<l 
wholly or chiefly of deaf-mutes, with control of a territory to l>o 
assigned to them, Utopian and impracticable as it is, would 
never have taken any hold on the deaf-mute mind, were it not; 
for the consciousness that only in such a community could the 
deaf ever enjoy full social and intellectual privileges. In such a 
community, the deaf orator could shine in public gatherings ; the 
deaf litigant could plead his own cause before a deaf judge and 
jury; the deaf merchant could stand on equal terms with his 
competitors in market or exchange. There could a deaf assembly 
feel, as one man, the electric spell of genius and eloquence ; a 
deaf congregation unite in the same thoughts, aspirations and 
feelings, leaving none, as when solitary in the congregation of 
those who hear, to grope behind, while their more favored 
brethren are lifted towards heaven on the fervid utterances of 
prayer or praise. 

But to such communities, when so planned as not to invite 
and facilitate, but rather to repel or avoid intercourse with the 
hearing and speaking world, there are some very grave and 
obvious objections. 

For the deaf and dumb on leaving school with such cultiva- 
tion as they have attained, in spite of their great disadvantages, 
to retire by themselves, is to cut themselves oflF from the influence 
of those educated and refined relations and friends, absociation 
with whom would have a tendency to continue the good work 
begun at school, elevate still farther their ideas, correct their 
misconceptions, purify their aspirations, and aid and direct their 
efforts for higher improvement. And it is a still graver consi- 
deration that, by retiring to a territory by themselves, they 
would cut off from that influence their children, most of whom 
will be capable of learning speech through the car, and who, 
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"tlierefore, will possess the great advantages of which themselves 
deprived, provided those advantages are not thrown away, 
they would be by depriving the children, in a great measure, 
of the society of even their own hearing and speaking relatives. 
But while we counsel the educated deaf and dumb to cling to 
tbe society and friendship of their connections who are blessed 
ijvith speech and hearing, we must bear in mind that they cannot 
profit, in any considerable degree, from that society and friend- 
ship, till they are educated. The primary object for which they 
are sent to a special institution is, that they may acquire such a 
mental and moral development, and such a command of language, 
that they can enjoy the society and be lifted up within reach of 
the intellectual, moral and religious influences of the home circle 
and of the church. That they should seek the society of each 
other, for the sake of the full and rapid interchange of thought 
and feeling, not otherwise attainable in equal degree, is both 
natural and allowable. But to seek such society exclusively, to 
the neglect of the means of communication with a world that 
outnumbers them as two thousand to one, and has, consequently, 
so great a preponderance in wealth and intellect, — necessarily 
also to the neglect of the only key by which they can open the 
treasures of literature and science, accumulated during thou- 
sands of years, — is but blind folly and prejudice. 

We repeat, then, that we do not advise the educated deaf and 
dumb to associate with each other chiefly, much less exclusively. 
And as little do we advise them to cultivate and rely on their 
own language of pantomime, pleasant and convenient as it is, to 
the neglect of our language of words. We wish to restore them, 
to the utmost extent that their deprivation will admit, to society, 
by which we understand the society of the better and more in- 
telligent class of those who hear and speak. That they may 
mingle in such society, a fair command of written language is 
evidently necessary. This command of our language cannot be 
attained, except by severe study and frequent practice during 
several years. It is evident that this necessary practice is hin- 
dered by a too constant use of the language of gestures, and that 
every intelligent and conscientious teacher should use especial 
care and diligence to encourage and promote among his pupils 
the habitual daily use of words, as soon as they have words to 
use, not merely in the school-room, but out of it. There is no more 
danger that our pupils, while permitted to associate with each 
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other at all, will cease to noderstand and use gestures, than tli€5i>o 
is that water will cease to ran down hill. Bat to habituate 
mates to the ase of words, special labor and contrivance are 
cessary. 

There are those, however, who, taking from imperfect kno^i^r- 
ledge or insufficient consideration, a one-sided view of the subjo^^ft 
of deaf mute instruction, maintain that, since the use of sij 
often diverts the pupil's attention from words, therefore 
should not use signs at all ; but should be, from the beginnin^^ 
confined to words. Those who reason thus seem incapable €>£ 
recognizing!^ what, with us, is an axiom — that the earlj and full 
development of the intellect and of the moral sense, requires ak 
language easily learned, and rapid and convenient in use. For 
the deaf and dumb, gestures, and gestures alone, present such m 
language. 

There is no means of exhibiting words to the eye that comes 
near the ease, rapidity and impressiveness of speech for those 
who hear, or of gestures for the deaf. When we read what is 
already written or printed, we do not think of the tedious labor 
of writing ; but when we have to converse with a deaf mute, wb 
are very soon made sensible that, in this way, ten tiroes the time 
and labor are demanded for a given communication that are ne- 
cessary in speech. A good part of the labor and inconvenience 
are indeed saved by the use of the manual alphabet, where the 
practice of years has made that mode of spelling words familiar. 
And where there has been close attention for years to the move- 
ments of the lips, aided by natural quickness of eye, the 
saving of labor and inconvenience may be, on the average, about 
equal to that obtained by the use of the manual alphabet.* Both 
these mediums of interci>un4e, however, require a considerable 
knowledge of language before they can become available to any 
extent. And the latter especially, demanding long practice to 
acquire the ability to catch the fleeting movements of the lips, a 
special acquaintance with the oral peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual speaker, and close attention, face to face, is no more 
available in general society than writing itself. Indeed we may 
affirm it to be less so ; fur we have abundant evidence that com- 
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munications can be made by writing with greater rapidity and 
certainty than by the articulation and labial reading of the deaf, 
^hen they have to do with people not often conversant with 
them. On this point we refer to the evidence presented in Mr. 
Day's two reports, especially the last, annexed to our annual re- 
port for last year. Exclusive reliance on words then, is not, in 
the case of the deaf and dumb, adapted to promote the early 
and ready development of the intellect, the acquisition of gen- 
eral knowledge, early religious instruction, nor the full moral 
control of the teacher over his pupils. For this, the language of 
gestures, presents such advantages that to reject its aid is to de- 
prive ourselves of far the best possible instrument of instruction, 
and especially of the readiest, in many cases almost the only 
test of comprehension, and our pupils of the best means of mental 
and moral development. 

We may add that if the teacher shall decline to avail himself 
of the aid of gestures, the pupils will cling to them and use them 
among themselves notwithstanding. This fact is manifest even 
in Germany, where Mr. Day found that, restricted as the use and 
development of the language of gestures is, or is sought to be 
made, yet whenever two or more deaf-mutes meet together, they 
prefer to converse by signs, just as deaf-mutes do in America and 
all the world over. Thus the refusal of the teacher to use ges- 
tures and to favor the cultivation of that language would merely 
serve to deprive himself of the best instrument of instruction, 
and to cramp and retard the development of his pupils' faculties, 
without securing the advantage proposed of familiarizing him 
with words by exclusive daily use. 

It may be alleged that this propensity to use gestures is the 
very propensity proposed to be overcome by the plan of boarding 
the pupils out among those who hear and speak. But the far 
, more likely result will be to restrict their communications out of 
Bchool almost wholly to topics of daily necessity. A deaf-mute 
whose education is far advanced, loses by the tediousness of his 
modes of communication nine-tenths of what passes in any social 
circle where signs are not used. Of course, a deaf-mute whose 
education is just begun, can receive, by the aid of words alone, 
but a very small fraction of the current topics of conversation. 
An intellect thus restricted in its daily stimulus and aliment can 
hardlj fail to be restricted in its activity and development. Ac* 
pordingly, we have found that where deaf-mute children have 
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been kept at home, even when special pains have been taken ti^ 
instruct them in words, they seldom make as much progress in 
langnage in several years, as they do in as many months in one 
of our institutions, where a good system of instruction is io use, 
and general activity of mind and attention to study secured l»y 
influences that operate mainly through the use of the language 
of signs in the hands of masters of that language. 

The case of Laura Bridgman has often been cited as showiog^ 
that signs may be dispensed with in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. It only shows that when signs cannot be very Mrell 
used, the teacher can, with a very apt pupil, still get on tolerably 
well without them. We recollect noting, in reading the history 
of Laura's progress as given from year to year, that after she 
had been years under instruction, her teacher lamented that, 
owing to the imperfectness of her language (which in her case 
however, measured the development of her ideas), he could not 
explain to her certain truths, that in a school where a cultivated 
language of gestures is used, can be explained to deaf-mute 
pupils of a few months standing. 

When the deaf and dumb child comes to an institution where 
the language chiefly used is one that addresses itself to the eye, 
composed of signs that naturally cling to his memory, and so 
nearly explain themselves that he soon catches their full import 
from mere usage — there is an immediate awakening of his long 
dormant faculties. His intellect stretching forward to the race 
with a crowd of competitors of nearly equal power, and nearly 
equal advantages, is no longer left to lag hopelessly and aimlessly 
behind. In a few months, often in a few weeks, he can talk 
fluently, rationally, intelligently, on topics which, had we been 
compelled to rely solely on words for the development of bis 
intellect, would have remained beyond his comprehension for 
years, in some cases for life. 

We admit all that can be said in favor of speech as the natural 
instrument of thought and communication among men. But 
speech worthy to be accounted such, can only be acquired through 
the ear. The great advantage which semi-mutes possess over the 
true deaf and dumb is, in their having thus acquired speech 
before the calamity of deafness overtook them. The deaf-mute 
can only regard the movements of the vocal organs as a fleeting 
and indistinct kind of alphabet. For him the use of the lan- 
guage of signs must ever be the easiest and most natural means 
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of mental and moral development and medium of thonght ; for 
it ia the only language which he will ever learn spontaneously 
\>Y mere usage, as children who hear, learn speech. To learn a 
l&Tignage of words in any form in which words are exhibited to 
tho eye, is, for deaf and dumb children, a severe task, requiring 
liard and persevering intellectual labor, such as those minds only 
are capable of, which are susceptible of the influence of a mental 
stimulus, favored with some means of development, and open to 
clear impressions as to the value of education, all of which 
depend on the use of a more intelligible and impressive mode of 
communication than the one which is here the subject of study. 
Deaf mutes, in general, remember words with difficulty, and 
find them, in their private meditations, rather a weight to drag 
than such an aid to the thought as they are to semi-mutes and 
to those who hear. Hence, when the attempt is made to dispense 
as much as possible with signs, and to rely on words and phrases 
already taught for the explanation of new words, unless the 
pupil is already far advanced, his progress will be slow and 
uncertain, compared to the rapidity and certainty with which 
the full and precise meaning of words and phrases can be con- 
veyed to him by signs. Can any one doubt that words expressing 
somewhat complex and elevated ideas, such as are far the larger 
part of the words in a cultivated language, will be more fully 
understood and better remembered when the ideas themselves 
have become familiar ; or, that such ideas will much sooner be 
definitely and clearly perceived by the rapid colloquial use of 
some expressive, convenient and easily remembered sign, or 
where convenient signs are wanting, by the use of a word or 
abbreviation spelled on the fingers, the connection being supplied 
by signs, than by the tedious process of spelling out sentences, 
letter by letter. 

In the case of those deaf mutes who are of inferior capacity, 
and there are quite a number of such in every institution, the 
use of signs becomes still more indispensable. If the full attain- 
ment of a language of words is a difficult task for the best 
intellects among the deaf and dumb from birth, for those of slow 
and feeble intellects it is absolutely hopeless. Yet, those deaf 
mutes who can never learn to use more of our language than a 
few single words and oft repeated phrases, will readily learn to 
use the easier language of gestures, and will show themselves, by 
means of that language, to have acquired a fair degree of general 
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information; and to be as snsceptible as tbeir more gifted 
panions of moral and religious instruction. It is worth 
tbat the same system of instruction that effected such favormble 
results with the bright and active Laura Bridgman, was a cooft- 
parative failure with the dull Oliver Caswell, and that the Imtter, 
after several years instruction, did not appear to be abl« to 
express himself as clearly by ^ords as the equally deaf, danab 
and blind Julia Brace can by signs. 

We should not forget tbat where the pupils are boarded oat, 
or live with their friends, coming to school at school hoora, tbe 
moral control of tbe Institution over them is abdicated during 
the greater part of each day. What the effect of this would be ^«^ 
had abundant and disagreeable experience in the early history of 
our lastitution, when a large part of its pupils were day scholars. 

It is urged tbat the association of tbe two sexes together in 
an Institution may lead to intermarriages, which some consider 
as an evil to be prevented even by legislative enactment. In the 
first place, we think the educated deaf and dumb, for the reasons 
already set forth, would seek each other's society even if they 
had naver met at school. And besides, we do not regard tbe 
marriage of two deaf-mutes as being as great an evil, in some 
cases, as their celibacy, provided they do not form tbe union 
without adequate means of supporting a family. The transmis- 
sion of their infirmity to their children is comparatively rare ; 
and when it does happen, is a less evil than the griping poverty 
and degradation to which imprudent marriages often consign tbe 
offspring of those who hear and speak. Since however, it is 
shown, by statistical researches, that where both the parents 
belong to families, in which there is a pre-disposition to deaf- 
dumbness, that pre-disposition may be intensified by the union, 
so that, on an average, one in twenty-five of the children will be 
deaf and dumb, it is certainly advisable to avoid such unions. 
But aside from this, the only grave objection to the marriage of 
deaf-mutes is on the score of worldly prudence. Since they are un- 
deniably less fitted for the struggle of life than those who hear 
and speak, they ought to be proportionably cautious of burden- 
ing themselves with a family, and leaving to their children an 
inheritance of poverty and dependence. 

There are, we are happy to say, not a few cases to which these 
remarks do not apply. Among our former pupils, we can point 
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several who are the heads of happy, well-ordered and comfort- 
&1>lj provided for families. 

With these remarks we conclude our record of the transactions 
of another year. We trust that, even in the patriotic struggle in 
'^iV'hich the country is engaged, the Legislature will not lose sight 
of the silent claims of the unfortunate class for whose benefit 
'this Institution was founded. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

B. R. WINTHROP, President. 
Andrew Warneb, Secretary. 
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List of Pupils 

In the Jfew York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf a^d 

Dumb, December ZiU, 1861. 



MALES — Residence. 

NmsMt. Town. Coanty. 

Baack, Adolphus New York New York. 

Bailey, Theodore New York New York. 

Ball, Hiram L Cicero Onondaga. 

Baird, John Brooklyn Kings. 

Barnes, Benjamin K Jasper Steuben. 

Barnes, Joseph H Canton St. Lawrence. 

Barnes, Josiab. Port Chester Westchester. 

Baumann, Auguste Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Bell, Milton Hackettstown .. Warren, N. J. 

Bentley, George B Troy Rensselaer. 

Bergman, Herman New York New York. 

Bigknife, Allen Onondaga Onondaga. 

Blain,Robert New York New York. 

Blanchard, Watson C Col ton St. Lawrence. 

Bodine, John H Walkill Orange. 

Borden, John J Wolcottville Wayne. 

Brennan, William H Troy Rensselaer. 

Brewer, Samuel New York New York. 

Brewer, William H Harlem ^ New York. 

Brewer, William H. H New York New York. 

Bristol, Geo. H Fort Edward Washington. 

Brown, Samuel M New York New York. 

Bull, Richard Castleton Richmond. 

Bush, Richard Bergen New Jersey. 

Butler, Cornelius Orange Schuyler. 

Carpenter, Abel B South Bristol Ontario. 

Carroll, Patrick New York New York. 

Charry, William do do 

Christ, Augustus Hancock Delaware. 

Clapp, Edward H Owego Tioga. 

Clemens, Joseph L Cranberry New Jersey. 

Collins, Alonzo New York New York. 
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Nanus. Town. Connty. 

Collins, Wm. Thomas Easton Washington. 

Oolliton, Michael Knox Albany. 

Oonklin, James New York New York. 

Cooper, Charles H Watertown JeflFerson. 

Cope, Augustus Y Carpentersville.. New Jersey. 

Countryman, James E Paine^s Hollow.. Herkimer. 

Cutter, James H Albany Albany. 

Darby, Patrick Utica Oneida. 

IDeshong, Jacob H Union Springs . . Cayuga. 

Dewland, Albert G New York New York. 

Dickerson, Samuel Esperance Schoharie. 

Doty, Adelmar Sennett Cayuga. 

Dunlap, John New York New York. 

Edmonston, Peter W Hackensack Bergen, N. J. 

Edwards, Thos. W Chateaugay Franklin. 

Elliot, James Paterson Passaic, N. J. 

Engle, Chauncey Oswego Oswego. 

Evans, George W Syracuse Onondaga. 

Evans, Henry Brooklyn Kings. 

Evans, William Perry Yates Orleans. 

Panning, Patrick ._ New York New York. 

Fenno, Joel Asa Tyrone Schuyler. 

Fessenden, Henry P Naples Ontario. 

Fitch, Stephen W Watson Delaware. 

Fitzpatrick, John M Brooklyn Kings. 

Poran, Michael Northfield Richmond. 

Foster, Frederick S Scott Cortland. 

Frank, Henry New York New York. 

Friebe, Joseph do do 

Frigheit, Charles Le Roy Genesee. 

Furney, John Albert Brooklyn Kings. 

Furney, Robert J do do 

Gallagher, Patrick New York New York. 

Gardner. Abram S Addison Steuben. 

Gardner, Hiram Westerlo Albany. 

Genet, William Frank New York New York. 

Gettings, Patrick Brooklyn Kings. 

Gordon, Albert C Preble Cortland. 

Green, Robert Goshen Orange. 

Gregory, James W New York New York. 
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Namea. Town. Coantj. 

Grimm, John Oswego Oswego. 

Gulick, Peter B New Brunswick . Middlesex, N. J. 

Haight, Henry J New York New York. 

Hatch, Wells Page North Cohocton . Steuben. 

Herron, William Montreal Canada East. 

Heyman, Moses New York New York. 

Hey wood , John Stafford Genesee. 

Hi Uebrecht, Henry Morrisania Wetchester. 

Horan, John New York New York. 

Houston, Washington Brooklyn .. Kings. 

Ho wa rd, Sydney H Aurora Erie. 

Howe, Samuel C Castile Wyoming. 

Hubbard, Willis Brunswick Rensselaer. 

Hunkler, Francis Rochester Monroe. 

Jenkins, Micah Joseph John's Island South Carolina. 

Jones, William G New York New York. 

Juhring, Henry L do do 

Kelly, Henry Oswegatchie St. Lawrence. 

Kelly, Joseph Lockport Niagara. 

Kennedy, John, Jr Bethel . Sullivan. 

Knapp, Smith T Clarkstown ^ Rockland. 

Knight, Albert P Ogdensburgh St. Lawrence. 

* Knox, Jacob J Brooklyn Kings. 

Laforge, John M New York New York. 

Lockwood, Geo. P Brooklyn Kings. 

Loewenstein, Louis New York New York. 

Long, Geo. W Saratoga Springs Saratoga. 

Lloyd, Rowland B Albany Albany. 

Lyon, Hendrick Gates Monroe. 

Lyon, John Oswego ^ Oswego. 

McCarthy, Daniel New York New York. 

McCarty, Edward W Brooklyn Kings. 

McGuire, Patrick ., New York New York. 

McKowen, James do do 

Merritt, Winfield Port Chester Westchester. 

Miles, Edward E Apulia Onondaga. 

Millea, Edward B Oswegatchie St. Lawrence. 

Milliman, Cornelius Z Hoosick Rensselaer. 

Mitchell, Nicholas New York New York. 

Mosier, Lyman Clinton Clinton. 
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Nunes. Town. Coanty. 

li{am ford, Franklin^ Utica Oneida. 

Murphy, Jeremiah . Napanock Ulster. 

Nelson, Willie James New York New York. 

Newell, Charles S do do 

Newkirk, Spencer Goshen Orange. 

Olmstead, John Mamakating Sullivan. 

Paddock, Phllo R. ^ Panama Chautauqua. 

Parker, Charles W Elmira Chemung. 

Parkhurst, Leslie Smithfield Madison. 

Pear, Joseph Volney Oswego. 

Phillips, Henry Thom Staunton Virginia. 

Pimm, Joshua Reed Huron Wayne. 

Proseus, Norman Sod us Point do 

Ramsey, John Jacob SufFerns Rockland. 

Rascico, Vitel Clinton Clinton. 

Reaves, Henry Dennie Rahway Union, N. J. 

Reidel, Adam H New York New York. 

Riffel, George Hamburgh Erie. 

Risley, Luman L Hamilton Madison. 

Royal, John, Jr Parishville St. Lawrence. 

Rusk, Robert New York New York. 

Ryan, Francis Middletown Richmond. 

Ryan, John New York...... New York. 

Sage, Charles Ithaca Tompkins. 

Schencker, Victor... New York New York. 

Schumann, Jacob do do 

Seoly, Francis M West Franklin .. Delaware. 

Shady. Thomas New York New York. 

Sharkey, Patrick do do 

Shay, Thomas do 1 do 

Sherwood, John Y Ramapo Rockland. 

Shields, John .^ . Cortland Westchester. 

Simakoff, Peter Castleton Richmond. 

Smith, Benjamin F Buffalo Erie. 

Smith, Harvey Ward Albion Orleans. 

Smith, John Dansville Livingston. 

Smith, William S Rouse's Point Clinton. 

Speidel, Auguste S Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Sprague, William H Lumberland Sullivan. 

St. John, Charles New York New York. 
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Names. Town. Couotj. 

Story, James Edwin Cherry Valley .^ Otsego. 

Sutton, Alonzo C Warwick Orange. 

Terbush, William H Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Thomas, Charles West Seneca Erie. 

Thomson, Clement New York New York. 

Thurston, Alexander do do 

Tillinghast, David Ray Payetteville North Carolina. 

Tobin, Philip Brooklyn Kings. 

Tong, James J Clarksville California. 

Van Cortlandt^ Joseph Yorktown Westchester. 

Van Cortlandt, Stephen do do 

Van Duyne, Cornelius Pine Brook Morris, N. J. 

Van Tassel, Charles W New York New York. 

Viele, Charles H Port Miller Washington. 

Waldelee, Philip J Rochester Monroe. 

Waldelee, John E do do 

Ward, Thomas West Farms Westchester. 

Wasson, Milton Colesville Broome. 

West, Charles B Lincklaen Chenango. 

Whalen, James China Wyoming. 

Winslow, Wm. Austin Oswegatchie . St. Lawrence. 

Witschief, Peter New York New York. 

Works, Charles H. .. J Uannibal Oswego. 

FEMALES — Residence. 

Abel, Emily V Perryville Hunterdon, N.J. 

Bache, Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Barker, Eunice Jonner Easton Washington. 

Barnes, Jane Monroe Orange. 

Barrett, Catharine A New York New York. 

Barry, Velona Mayville Chautauqua. 

Barton, Caroline A Marshall Oneida. 

Batcher, Lena Brookhaven SuflFulk. 

Bender, Caroline New York New York. 

Bodine, Elsie Walkill Orange. 

Borschneck, Rosa Rah way Union, N. J. 

Bousfield, Elizabeth Madison Morris, N. J. 

Boyle, Catharine New York New York. 

Brewer, Eliza Jane do do 

Brown, Catharine L do .... do 
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NMnes. Town. County. 

Bxiltley , Abigail Syracuse Onondaga. 

Caliill, Catharine New York New York. 

Carroll, Mary A Rochester Monroe. 

Carroll, Anna Clifton Richmond. 

Churchill, Anna Rhoda New Lebanon Columbia. 

Clawson, Martha J North Hector Schuyler. 

Conner, Elizabeth Jane Brooklyn Kings. 

Cornell, Harriet R New York New York. 

Cudde back, Margaret Phelps Ontario. 

I>odd, Elizabeth New York New York. 

Doyle, Alice South port Chemung. 

DufiFy , Margaret E Brooklyn Kings. 

Dunning, Ellen M Salisbury Herkimer. 

Dyer, Mary Jane Conquest Cayuga. 

Elting, Sarah H Rosendale Ulster. 

Fanwood, Mary New York New York. 

Field, Adelaide Pabius Onondaga. 

Fischel, Elizabeth New York New York. 

Fitzsimmons, Mary do do 

Fogarty, Rachel do do 

Foran, Sarah A Northfield Richmond. 

Ford. Fanny N Grafton Rensselaer. 

Frame, Isabella Mary Cohocton Steuben. 

Freeman, Fanny L Allahabad Northern India. 

Friedel, Catharine M Jamaica Queens. 

Fuller, Mary L Stamford Delaware. 

Furney, Alicia C Brooklyn Kings. 

Getman, Mary Ann Ephratah Fulton. 

Goodrich, Mary L Brooklyn Kings. 

Graham, Florence.. Deerpark Orange. 

Gregg, Catharine Castile Wyoming. 

Gunton, Emma Albany Albany. 

Hagmauar, Mary A Rome Oneida. 

Hart, Helen Louisa Gorham Ontario. 

Harrison, Celia L Ontario Wayne. 

Haskell, Abigail E Horseheads Chemung. 

Heaton, Catharine A German Flats ., Herkimer. 

Hicks, Anna North Hempstead Queens. 

Hollenbeck, Eliza A Avon Livingston. 

Hoisington, Celestia E. ... Mentz Cayuga. 
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JeokiDfl, Mar J Anna John's Island Sooth C 

Jetter, Anna 8. H. New York New Yott 

Kellj, Agnes Lockport Niagara. 

Kelly, Winnifred., do do 

Kenney, Anna New York... New York. 

Kennedy, Jnlia Westchester Westchester. 

Keyser, Harriet Fulton Schoharie. 

LawM>n^ Matilda Paterson New Jersey. 

La wt on, Sarah Lincklaen Chenango. 

Lyon, Clotilde New York New York. 

Madden, Frances E Geneva Ontario. 

Mayher, Elizabeth New York New York. 

Magher, Mary Ann Brooklyn Kings. 

Mark, Wilhelmina New York New York. 

May, Anna do do 

McCarthy, Eliza Albany Albany. 

McCormick, Julia E New Windsor Orange. 

McMenomy, Rosanna Rochester Monroe. 

McFarland, Catharine New York New York. 

Miller, Ann De Kalb St. Lawrence. 

Miller, Lovina Watervliet Albany. 

Miller, Nancy De Kalb St. Lawrence. 

Mills, Mary E..' Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Miner, Matilda Cliateaugay Franklin. 

Montgomery, Eliza Ida Chautauqua Chautauqua. 

Mor8o,Emma Windsor Broome. 

Morris, Josephine M Lansingburgh .. Rensselaer. 

Morrow, Jane New York ,.- New York. 

Murphy, Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Murphy, Catharine A do do 

Nelson, Mary Ellen Annsville Oneida. 

Niver, Mary Ellen Fishkill Dutchess. 

Nutting, Matilda A Ellisburgh Jefferson. 

Ormsby, Marian S New York New York, 

O'Hare, Sarah Ann do do 

Park, Caroline Hotchkin .. do do 

Pawling, Adelaide Lagona Yucatan. 

Pease, Jane Troy Rensselaer. 

Petrio, Emma Adelphi Little Falls Herkimer. 

Pimm, Rachel A Huron Wayne. 
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Karnes. Town. Ooanty. 

I^oole, Emma Flushing Queens. 

I^ottinger, Elizabeth A Rochester Monroe. 

I^o^wer, Ellen New York New York. 

I^ntnam, Annie Matilda Saratoga Springs Saratoga. 

Qn inn, Catharine New York New York. 

Qninn, Mary Ann do do 

IRamsey, Agnes L , Sufferns Rockland. 

'ELoe, Harriet J Wawayanda Orange. 

Roemer, Christiana* ... New York New York. 

Rogers, Amelia Melison Maohias Cattaraugus. 

Schermerhorn, Maria Deerfield Oneida. 

Scovell, Augusta 0. ...« . St. Johnsville -. Montgomery. 

Sedam, Lucy Maria Albany Albany. 

Short, Isadore Cooperstown Otsego. 

Sitter ly, Appollonia Guilderland Albany. 

Sitterly, Louisa do do 

Smith, Cassie H Warren Ohio. 

Smith, Clara P Russell St. Lawrence. 

Smith, Maria Clifton Springs.. Ontario. 

Solomon, Catharine New York New York. 

Spear, Pamelia T do do 

Stansbury, Caroline K Lysander Onondaga. 

Stansbury, Mary E do do 

Stephan, Anna S. M New York New York. 

Thompson, Sarah A Randolph Cattaraugus. 

Van Dewater, Isabella Schenectady Schenectady. 

Velzy, Eliza Pavilion Oenesee. 

Vogelsang, Charity Bishop Annapolis Maryland. 

Van 01 inda, Mary Jane Albany Albany. 

Walraff, Emilia New York New York. 

Walter, Frances E Lockport Niagara. 

Warren, Almira Albany Albany. 

Welch, Margaret Hastings Oswego. 

Wescott, Susan E. N Sacketts Harbor. Jefferson. 

Wetherby, Cornelia . Annsville Oneida. 

Whalen, Sarah Ann • East China Wyoming. 

White, Sarah A Genesee Livingston. 

Willets, Amelia North Hempstead Queens. 

Williams, Elizabeth Glen Cove do 

Works, Angeline Emma Hannibal Oswego. 
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List of [Pupils 

Who left the Institution in the year 1861. 



MALES — Residence. 

Namos. Town. County. 

Bassler, Le vinus Berne Albany. 

Bush, David D Ramapo Rockland. 

Coons, Freeland Copake Columbia. 

Dimond, James H New York New York. 

Fletcher, Nathaniel B Stormsville Dutchess. 

Flinn, Theodore B Jersey City New Jersey. 

Hewlett, Sylvanus Newton Queens. 

Kee, Robert Argyle Washington. 

Larue, John Hoboken New Jersey. 

McDougal, Walter Communipaw do 

Messenger, Edmund Corning Steuben. 

Nutting, Harley W West Monroe Oswego. 

Parker, James W Rye Westchester. 

Pratt, Edward Otis Elmira Chemung. 

Redraan, Smith Caldwell New Jersey. 

Rumrill, Henry Alvord New York New York. 

Schutt, George W Saugerties Ulster. 

Seymour, Francis Gorham Ontario. 

Temple, Martin L DeWitt Onondaga. 

Thompson, Richard Thayer St. Joseph Kansas. 

Towers, William Brooklyn Kings. 

Tuttle, Francis M Geneva Ontario. 

Witschief, John New York New York. 

Youngs, Edward S Flatbush Kings. 

FEMALES — Residence. 

Bowen, Ruth Marcellus Onondaga. 

Cludius, Emma New York New York. 

Day, Mari% Louisa Royal ton Niagara. 

Eastman, Sarah Augusta.. Forestville Chautauqua. 

Green, Martha Ann Goshen Orange. 

Hendrick, Nancy M Wolcott Wayne. 
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Namet. Town. Connty. 

I^ee, Bridget New York New York. 

ILijon, Wealthy L West Bainbridge ChemuDg. 

M^cCormick, Alice New York New York. 

McLaughlin, Isabella West Avon Livingston. 

Riddle, Eosalthe A Darien Genesee. 

Sogers, Mary Jane Machias Cattaraugus. 

Swartz, Eve Brooklyn Kings. 

Tefft, Susan Philenia Marshall Oneida. 

Van Tassel, Ardelia C Bedford Westchester. 

Walter, Gertrude C New York New York. 

Wells, Rhoda Ann do do 

Wynkoop, Cora A Hopewell Ontario. 

Malea. FcmaUf . ToUl. 

Number embraced in the last catalogue, Decem- 
ber 31, 1860 164 136 300 

Admitted within the year 1861 35 17 52 



Whole number within the year 199 153 352 

Left the institution in 1861 24 18 42 



Actual number in the institution, Dec. 31, 1861 175 135 310 



Of the foregoing there are supported : 

Males. Femalea. Total. 

By the State of New York 145 113 258 

By the State of New Jersey 9 5 14 

Bv their friends 19 16 35 

By the institution 2 13 

175 135 310 
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Report of.tlie Committee on Examinati 

SUBMITTED BY MR. PATTERSON. 



The undersigned, a committee appointed by the Board of* 
Directors to conduct the Annual Examination of the Institution, 
respectfully 

REPORT 

That on the 24th, 25th and 26th days of June last, they per- 
formed the duty assigned to them, with great interest to them- 
selves, and in so thorough and satisfactory a manner as to be 
strengthened in the conviction that the Institution is accomplish- 
ing a work of the greatest benevolence* The inspection of 
classes of successively higher standing, beginning with the lowest 
and ending witli the most advanced, furnished a view of the 
development of the deaf-mute mind during the several stages of 
its education, from the point of complete ignorance of abstract 
truth and of all media of communication with other minds, to 
that condition of culture, in which written language is thoroughly 
available, the works of the best authors are perused with appre- 
ciation, and the principles of mental, moral and physical science 
are familiarly understood, 

A8 we conceived it to be the object of the examination to give 
encouragement and stimulus to the teacher and pupil, rather 
than to furnish materials for an elaborate discussion of the prin- 
ciples underlying deaf-mute instruction, or for a special public 
exposition of the condition of the Institution, we contented our- 
selves with closely observing the answers given by the pupils to 
the questions propounded by us, and did not cause to be tran- 
scribed any of the exercises written in our presence. The Report 
of the Examination of the High Class, however, which was en- 
trusted to Prof. Henry B, Smith of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, is sufficiently full and definite in its details to enable any 
one to form a correct judgment of the results of the system of 
education adopted in the Institution. 
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The classes of the iGrst three years had been under the care of 
able deaf-mute teachers, distingaished graduates of the insti- 
'tution, and of a hearing young lady who had had considerable 
experience in this department of instruction. The studies of the 
first two years had been mostly confined to lessons in written 
language; the third year embracing, in addition, lessons in the 
natural history of animals, and the four ground rules of arith- 
metic. They had, moreover, during the three years, completed 
a volume of Scripture lessons pr3pared by the principal, and em- 
bracing all the important facts narrated in the Scriptures. The 
classes of the following two years had been under the instruction 
of two hearing and speaking professors, of a competent young 
lady teacher who could hear and speak, and of a graduate of the 
High Class of superior attainments. Their studies embraced geo- 
graphy, the history of the United States, arithmetic, selections 
from the gospels, the meaning and use of words, and grammatical 
analysis, in connection with symbols addressed to the eye, on the 
system devised by Prof. Isaac Lewis Peet, assisted by his brother 
Dr. Dudley Peet, both of whom^had given it a full and successful 
trial in the instruction of the high class. 

The classes of the next two years, under the instruction of two 
hearing professors, and a lady who had been long and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the education of the deaf and dumb, had 
been further instructed in the application of the system of gram- 
matical analysis already alluded to, geography, the history of the 
United States, Norton's elementary natural philosophy and 
astronomy, arithmetic and the Bible. 

When all the instructors, under the able supervision of the 
principal and vice-principal, have performed their part so well, 
it would be invidious to institute comparisons. The deaf mute 
teachers, who had themselves passed through the paths along 
which they were leading their pupils, seemed to have peculiar 
qualifications for teaching the younger classes, possessing, as they 
did, an ability to use the sign language in a manner so graphic 
and striking, that the comparatively undeveloped mind of the 
young deaf-mute could be easily reached by them and brought 
quickly to see the relations between ideas, as embodied in 
signs, and the corresponding words. One of these instructors, 
who has been connected with the institute as pupil and teacher 
for upwards of thirty years, had brought his pupils to a point of 
attainment which was remarkable, in view of the fact that three 
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years previously they knew not a word of the English language, 
and coald not form a letter. 

The precision and accuracy of the sentences which they wrote, 
and the neatness of their hand writing was striking. But w^hile 
mentioning, with special praise, the attainments of this cl&ss, it 
is proper to state that, in proportion to the length of time they 
had been under instruction, and to the degree of intellect with 
which they were blessed, the classes under the other deaf-mute 
teachers did not suffer by comparison. The more advanced 
classes, with their greater development of mind and higher stand- 
ing, reflected much credit upon the zeal and capacity of the hear- 
ing professors and teachers, by whom they had been instructed ; 
while the harmonious system of instruction, by which difficulties 
have been graduated, and the true theory of language presented 
to the mind, is to be considered as based upon the soundest prin- 
ciples of philosophy. 

In confirmation of what has been said of the results of the first 
course of seven years, and as the unbiased opinion of a gentle- 
man of learning, entirely unconnected with the institution, we 
append the report of Prof Smith on the attainments of the High 
Class, who have enjoyed still longer the advantages of instruction. 



REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON THE HIGH CLASS. 

To the President and Directors of the Jfew York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Denf and Dumb: 

The undersigned was appointed to attend the examination 
of the High Class in this institution, consisting of fifteen males 
and twelve females. The examination was conducted on the 
basis of a general outline of the studies, as pursued by the pupils 
during the past year. The most advanced scholars have been 
under instruction for nine years, some for eight, others for seven 
years. When it is recollected that they came to this institution 
in almost entire ignorance of the world of speech and thought, 
and that all their acquisitions have been made through the 
medium of signs addressed to the eye instead of the ear, and 
that every word and every idea must be communicated in this 
method by a very slow process, the results achieved are such as 
must surprise those who have not been very familiar with the 
details and progress of deaf-mute training. They are, also, such 
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to confer lasting honor upon the instructors, who have been 
faithfal and sagacious in teaching, and to awaken the highest 
ex^pectations in behalf of those who are compelled by the loss 
of the sense of hearing to impose double duty upon the sense 
of sight. The hand becomes the vicar of the tongue. The 
instinct of language is not lost with the loss of hearing; it 
iremains, and seizes hold of other means of impression and 
expression. The mind is deprived of one of its organs of inter- 
course, but the mind itself is still there, active, eager to learn, 
retaining all its functions, and capable of being educated even 
to an undefined extent. If any one doubts whether all the pro- 
cesses of mental culture, even the more abstract, can be brought 
into vigorous exercise in the case of the deaf-mute, he need only 
attend such an examination to be convinced of his error. 

The examination was not an exhibition, but a scrutiny. No 
mere routine questions were proposed, nor were the responses 
made by rote. The pupils had evidently studied their books, 
and learned faithfully from their lectures ; but they had, just as 
manifestly, been thinking for themselves ; and they expressed their 
own thoughts in their own way — some of them with a high degree 
of individuality, if not originality. It is one of the best tests of 
knowledge, when one is able to write down what he accurately 
knows ; and this was the method pursued in all the branches of 
study. The facility and neatness of the writing, the general 
accuracy of the spelling and punctuation, and the conciseness 
and aptness of the modes of expression, were also among the 
characteristics of the examination, which ought not to be passed 
unnoticed. And no one who has watched the countenances and 
general appearance of the pupils at such a time, will ever forget 
the earnest and eager grasp of the questions, the concentration 
of the soul in the eye, and the work, the order and rapidity of 
the execution, and the intelligent and grateful looks bestowed 
upon those who appreciated what they had been doing. I think 
that I may safely say, that I never attended an examination 
which, taken in all its parts, was of superior interest. And the 
instructors of the class, Profs. I. L. and Dudley Peet, may justly 
be congratulated upon their eminent success in a work which 
demands so much patience and ingenuity. Only assiduous and 
loving labor could have evoked such marvelous results. 

The first topic of examination was Natural Philosophy, bringing 
under review the properties of matter, and the principles of 
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mechanics, hydroatatics and pneumatics. Among the ans^wrers, 
were detailed descriptions of the steam engine, and of the pomp, 
too long to be here repeated, but showing familiarity with the 
principles involved, and with the minuti® of construction. In 
Astronomy^ the class had studied the doctrine of the celestial 
sphere, sidereal and solar days, the sun and its relations to the 
earth, and the general laws and facts of the solar system. A 
very good account was given of the causes of the change of 
seasons, and of" Kepler's three laws. Of comets, the following 
description was written : ** The comet consists of a head and 
tail. The head is composed of a nucleus, which is the most 
dense part of the body, and its envelope, which is a vapory 
matter. The tail is only a part of the envelope. The quantity 
of matter in comets is very trifliug. The rapidity of their course 
in space is inconceivably great, and the paths they describe are 
exceedingly elliptical." ** The orbit of a comet," said another, 
" is an exaggerated ellipse ; consequently it will seem to approach 
us directly for a time and then suddenly turn back again." 

The examination in Mgebra was in three divisions, corres- 
ponding to the different periods of study of the members of the 
class. The ease and rapidity with which the exercises were per- 
formed, would have done credit to pupils in any of our high 
schools. The lowest division showed familiarity with the bino- 
mial theorem, and the reduction of fractions ; the second solved 
simple equations, involving one or two unknown quantities ; the 
first division were expert in extracting the square root of quan- 
tities, and in solving complete equations of the second degree. 
The processes were fully written out, and the whole exercise 
gave abundant evidence of an intelligent apprehension of the 
subject. 

Various exercises in the French Language, including a saluta- 
tion .to the examiner, showed that that branch of study had been 
faithfully pursued, with satisfactory results. The Analysis of 
the English Language, in its grammatical elements, was on the 
basis of a system, originated by the teachers of the class — a sys- 
tem at once simple and philosophical. The subject and predicate 
of the sentence, and their respective adjuncts, are here represen- 
ted by appropriate signs, easily learned, and sufficient for tbe 
analysis of the most complex sentences. I had not conceived it 
possible that grammar could be made so perspicuous to the eje, 
that the most philosophical view of the nature of the sentenoe, 
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its different parts, could be so well expressed by external 
l8. The snccess of the instruction was complete. Long sen- 
t.enoes were readily resolved, and all the parts of the sentences 
shown in their exact and mutual relations by means of a very few 
si^ns. This part of the system of deaf-mute instruction is a tri- 
umph of skill. It deserves to be more thoroughly studied. 

Iq Rhetoric the class were able to explain the general princi- 
ples of style, and to give excellent definitions and illustrations of 
"the various figures of speech. Some of the latter were beautiful 
€tiid original. "Humility," wrote one, "is like the blossoming 
l3ud, which, while it conceals its beautiful colors, emits its delight- 
£ulI perfume." " The torch of anarchy has been lighted, and the 
seeds of dissension have been sown." 

"Metaphor," said another, "is comparison insinuated, and is 
of the same nature in regard to analogy, and the fundamental 
principles on which comparison is founded." 

" The term personification," said a gifted young lady, " is 
derived from two Greek words, signifying the making of a person, 
or change of things to persons — so it explains itself. The plea- 
sure we derive from it seems to arise from the gratification of our 
social and sympathetic feelings. There is in our minds a vivify- 
ing desire or a wish to animate all things with our own intense 
life ; and this feeling is especially powerful when we are excited 
either by grief or joy." She then distributed personifications 
into three classes : " The first degree is simply epithetical, as a 
modest flower; the second degree endows the creature with 
action, it is most commonly used in the narrative form ; the third 
degree goes a step higher and gives an intellect. This degree 
differs but little from apostrophe, and we usually represent the 
object either as listening or as addressing us." 

One of the most interesting parts of the examination was that 
upon Moral Science and the Scriptures, indicating that these 
momentous subjects had been well studied, and that the highest 
moral and religious truths were familiar to the minds of the 
pupils, and, we trust, to their inmost experience. The world of 
spiritual truth and beauty has been disclosed to those who have 
never heard the voice of the preacher. The ministrations of 
truth are not restricted to the ear ; its light may be imprinted 
upon the soul, even when its sounds awaken no echo within. 
" Conscience," wrote one of the pupils, " is that faculty of the 
mind by which we are enabled to distinguish between right and 
[Assem. No. 246.] 4 
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wrong in moral action. It is the needle of the compass, by 
we steer our course on earth, and points always to the will of 
God. We can injure it or we can put it to sleep for a time, but 
like the soul it is immortal." " Moral science,'' said another, 
'* is the science of moral law. Moral law is the law given ns to 
distinguish between right and wrong." " Physical law is tlie 
connection of physical phenomena." This last statement was in 
answer to the inquiry : ** What is the difference between moral 
and physical law ? " Another response to that question was z 
" Physical law is the mode in which the forces of nature act, while 
moral law is the law decreed by the Supreme Being, that whea 
wrong is done the consequence shows that He is displeased, and 
when right is done, He intimates his approbation in the good 
consequences which invariably follow the doing of right." 

To the question. What is self-love ? the following reply was 
elicited : ** Self-love seems to me a kind of instinct, and it was 
given to prompt us to seek the good or the beneficial, and to 
avoid the evil or the injurious. It is a sort of disembodied sense, 
if I may use the term, which enables us to perceive what is best 
for us — so to speak, a monitor set among the other feelings : thus, 
benevolence might prompt us to give all to the needy, but self- 
love should reserve a part for self. It is necessary to self-preser- 
vation, but must be held in check by higher feelings, else it will 
degenerate into selfishness." 

" Prayer," wrote another, " is the communion of the spirit with 
a spiritual and unseen Creator ; and th6 disposition in which it 
is offered supposes entire confidence in his truth and wisdom, an 
earnest desire for spiritual blessings, and a feeling of amitj 
toward all mankind. It may be either private, domestic or 
social." 

These answers convey but an imperfect impression of the 
general character of the examination ; others of equal excellence 
might be cited, did our limits permit. When it "is recollected 
that they were wholly impromptu, and that they are here given 
as written down upon the blackboard, no one can doubt, we 
think, that they manifest an intelligent understanding of the 
subjects, and a somewhat unusual power of expressing thoughts, 
in pupils of their age and with their opportunities. The average 
age of this class is about twenty ; the average time of instruction 
has been eight years. Their exclusion from the world of sound 
seems to give concentration to their mental powers, when once 
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CkT'oused, and wisely directed* There are of course great differ- 
ences in the scholarship of the pupils here as everywhere. But 
v^one were listless ; all tried to answer ; and there were not any 
8iich conspicuous blunders as are often brought out in public ex- 
d.inination8. 

Such an Institution, with the unequaled experience of its 
devoted Principal and his sons, aided as they are by other com- 
petent teachers, is an honor to our State and country. It is 
sinother example of the wonders which can be wrought, when 
science is guided by true philanthropy. A whole class of our 
fellow creatures is rescued from the dominion of a great misfor- 
tune, and provided with perpetual sources of culture and happi- 
ness, as well as with the means of increased usefulness. An 
institution which achieves such results is worthy of the fostering 
care of all who are devoted to the good of mankind. 

Respectfully submitted by 

HENRY B. SMITH. 
New YorKi June 28, 1861. 



The Commencement Exercises, held on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday the 26th, in presence pf a large and intelligent concourse 
of friends of the Institution, consisted in part of interesting im- 
promptu compositions, written by members of the High Class in 
reply to questions proposed by gentlemen present, the reading of 
compositions, and the translation of poems into the language of 
signs. A v^edictory address, written by Miss Sarah A. East- 
man, and delivered in signs by Mr. Harley W. Nutting, concluded 
the exercises of the pupils. 

The following preamble and resolutions, previously adopted by 
the Board of Directors, were then read by the Chairman of the 
Committee, and the certificates, diplomas and prizes therein 
awarded, were conferred by the Principal : 

Whereas, An Examination of State pupils in the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, who have 
completed the terms for which they were respectively selected 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, has on this and the 
two preceding days been held by the Committee of the Bo^rd of 
Directors, and the same having been satisfactory in respect to 
their attainments and general good conduct, therefore, 
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Resolved, That the following named pupils, viz : 
Benjamin E. Barnes, Jacob J. Knox, 

John Baird, Jane Barnes, 

James H. Cntter, Eunice Jenner Barker, 

Patrick Fanning, Catharine Cahill, 

Stephen W. Pitch, Adelaide Field, 

John A, Fnmey, Mary Fitzsimmons, 

Albert C. Gordon, Fanny N. Ford, 

Bobert Green, Isabella M. Frame, 

Willis Hubbard, Mary A. Hagmauar, 

John Kennedy, Jr., Clotilde Lyon, 

Daniel McCarthy, Eliza McCarthy, 

John Olmstead, Ann Miller, 

Luman L. Risley, Nancy Miller, 

Robert Busk, Josephine M. Morris, 

Victor Schencker, Sarah Ann (VHare, 

Harvey Ward Smith, Pamelia T. Spear, 

Stephen Van Cortlandt, Cora A. Wynkoop, 

Philip J. Waldelee, Margaret Duffy, 

Who have completed the term of five years for which they were 
originally selected as State pupils by the Department, be and 
they are hereby recommended to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to be continued under instruction for two years from 
and after the first day of September next, agreeably to existing 
provisions of law. 

Resolved, That John J. Borden, Emilia Walraff, Celia L. Har- 
rison, Alice McCormick, and Susan E. N. Westcott, pupils of 
this institution, who have completed the full term of instruction 
authorized by law as State pupils, and who have passed a satis- 
factory examination, be and they are hereby recommended to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to be selected for admission 
into the High Class. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for his action in the 
premises. 

Resolved, That the following named pupils, viz. : Charles S. 
Newell, Henry D. Reaves, Emma A. Petrie, Annie M. Putnam, 
Almira Warren, who have completed the course of study in the 
First Clafis of the institution, and who have passed a satisfactory 
examination, be and they are hereby admitted as members of 
the High Class. 
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Hesolvedj That in accordance with the provisions of the by- 
.y^a of the institution, certificates of good character and scholar- 
ip be awarded to the following named pupils, who have 
ccessfuUy completed the course of five years instructipn, viz. : 

Benjamin K. Barnes, Cornelius Van Duyne, 

James H. Cutter, Robert Blain, 

Patrick Panning, Richard T. Thompson, 

Stephen W. Pitch, Walter McDougal, 

John A. Purney, Jane Barnes, 

Albert C. Gordon, Catharine Cahill, 

Robert Green, Mary Pitzsimmons, 

John Kennedy, Jr., Panny N. Pord, 

Daniel McCarthy, Isabella M. Prame, 

Luman L. Risley, Mary A. Hagmauar, 

Robert Rusk, Matilda Lawson, 

Victor Schencker, Clotilde Lyon, 

Francis Seymour, Eliza McCarthy, 

Harvey W. Smith, Ann Miller, 

Stephen Van Cortlandt, Nancy Miller, 

Joseph Van Cortlandt, Josephine M. Morris, 

Philip J. Waldelee, Sarah A. O'Hare, 

Jacob J. Knox, Pamelia T. Spear, 

Cora A. Wynkoop, Margaret Duffy. 

Resolved, That the following named pupils who have completed 
a course of seven years instruction are entitled to diplomas, and 
that the same be given to them, viz. : 

John J. Borden, Celia L. Harrison, 

David D. Bush, Nancy M. Hendrick, 

Preeland Coons, Rosalthe A. Riddle, 

James H. Dimond, Wealthy L. Lyon, 

Theodore B. Plinn, Eve Swartz, 

Silvanus Hewlett, Emilia Walraffi 

Smith Redman, Prances E. Walter, 

Clotilde Lyon, Susan E. N. Westcott, 

Ruth Bowen, Almira Warren. 

Resolved, That diplomas of the highest grade be given to the 
following named pupils, who have completed a full course of 
three years study in the High Class, viz. : 

Harley W. Nutting, Sarah A. Eastman, 

George W. Schutt, Rhoda A. Wells. 



1 
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Resolved^ That the Gary Testimonial be awarded to Miss 
Ilosalthe Allen Riddle for her good scholarship and unexception- 
able deportment. 

Resolvedj That a suitable testimonial, in the form of a l>ookf 
be presented to each of the following named popils, viz. : To 
Sarah Augusta Eastman, for superiority in English composition ; 
to Bhoda A. Wells, for superior attainments in Algebrct ; to 
Gleorge W. Schutt, for superior attainments in the French lan- 
guage ; to Gertrude C. Walter, resident graduate, for skill in the 
translation of English poetry into signs ; To Alice McCormick, 
Harley W. Nutting, and also to John Witschief, resident gradu- 
ate, for commendable proficiency in their studies. 

In concluding this brief statement of the impressions made 
upon our minds by the examination, we would congratulate the 
board upon the high character of the institution which is placed 
under their fostering care, and express the hope that they will 
leave no effort untried to sustain an enterprise which is doing so 
much to ameliorate the condition of a class of the community 
who are unfortunate only when the means of education are not 
brought within their reach. Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH W. PATTERSON, 
AVERY T. BROWN. 
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Terms of j^dmission. 



I. Pupils are provided for by the Institution in all respects, 
clothing and traveling expenses excepted, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each per annum. Clothing will also be 
furnished by the Institution, if desired, at an additional annual 

clkarge of thirty dollars. Payment is required semi-annually in 

advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vaca- 
tion, which extends from the last Wednesday of June to the first 

W ednesday of September. No pupil will be received at any 
other time, except in very extraordinary cases. 

III. No deduction will be made from the annual charge in con- 
sequence of absence, on any account whatever, except sickness, 
nor for the vacation. 

IV. Applicants for admission to be educated at the public 
expense, should be between the ages of twelve and twenty-five 
years. The Institution will not hold itself bound to receive any 
not embraced within this rule, but may do so at discretion. 

V. Satisfactory security will be required for the punctual pay- 
ment of bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

VI. Application from a distance, letters of enquiry, Ac, must 
be addressed, post paid, to the Principal of the Institution. The 
selection of pupils to be supported at the public expense, is made 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany, to whom 
all communications on the subject must be addressed. 

VII. Should objections exist to the admission of any individ- 
ual, the board reserve to themselves or their officers a discretion- 
ary power to reject the application. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire 
annual expense, to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery 
and necessary school books are furnished by the Institution. No 
extra charge is made, in case of sickness, for medical attendance, 
medicines or other necessary provisions. 

It is suggested to the friends of deaf-mute children, that the 
names of familiar objects may be taught them with comparative 
ease before their admission, and that possession of such know- 
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ledge, in any degree, materially facilitates their snl 
advancement. To be able to write an easy hand, or at 
form letters with a pen, is likewise a qualification very desi] 
In reference to this subject, it is recommended that the 
which constitute writing lessons or copies^ preparatory to adj 
sion, should be such as have been previously made intelligible im 
the learner. 

In the case of each pupil entering the Institution it is desiraUe 
to obtain written answers to the following questions. Particular 
attention to this subject is requested. 

1. What is the name of the individual ? If he has a middle 
name, it should be given in full. 

2. When was he born ? Give the year, month, and day of the 
month. 

3. Was he born deaf? And if so, was there any cause which 
is supposed to have operated before birth ? If not, at what age 
did he lose his hearing ? And by what disease or accident ? 

4. Is the deafness total or partial ? If the latter, what is the 
degree of hearing ? e. g. Can he distinguish any spoken worda, 
or hear the human voice at all, or what voices can he hear ? 

5. Have any attempts been made to remove the deafness, and 
what are the results of such efforts ? 

6. Is there any ability to articulate? or read on the lips ? 

7. Have any attempts been made to communicate instruction, 
and is he acquainted with any trade or art, or with the mode of 
forming letters with a pen ? 

8. Is he laboring under any bodily infirmity, such as palsy, 
nervous trembling, malformation of the limbs, defective vision, 
or does he show any signs of mental imbecility or idiocy? 

9. Are there any cases of deafness in the same family, or among 
the collateral branches of kindred, and how and when produced ? 

10. What are the names, occupation and residence (nearest 
post office) of the parents? Give the christian names of both 
father and mother ? 

11. Is either of the parents dead? If so, has a second con- 
nection been formed by marriage ? 

12. Was there any relationship or consanguinity between the 
parents previous to marriage? e. g. Were they cousins? 

13. What are the number and names of their children? 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

BENJ. R. WINTHROP, President. 
Andrew Warner, Secretary. 



Form of a Bequest. 
I give and bequeath to " The New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb," incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of New York in the year 1817, the sum of dollars. 
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FORTY-FOURTH AMTJAL REPORT. 



FoBTT-Biz years have elapsed since yoar predecessors in the LegialatDre 
coixunenced the education and fostering care of the indigent deaf mate 
youth of the State. 

In the jear 1817 this Institution was founded, and, in the same year, a 
lundred one began its useful career in a sister State. At that period the 
education of the deaf and dumb in this country commenced. 

Then the hearts of good men bled when they contemplated the mental 
and moral condition of a large number of our fellow-beings, who were 
deprived of useful associations, tender sympathies, and the countless ties 
that bind together the human brotherhood, and, more than all, were 
nncheered.by the glorious hope of a future life. 

To-day philanthropy rqoices, that superior intellect and patient toil, 
stimulated and supported by your steady bounty, have, through invention 
and arrangement, furnished a method of instruction by which this unfor- 
tunate class may be educated in mind and heart, so as to sustain intelligent 
relations with their fellow-meu, and by which the deaf may hear the 
Saviour's precious promises, and the dumb speak in language, mute, but 
eloquent, their Maker's praise. 

It is like a new creation I How many hearts raise to Almighty God 
their psalms of thanksgiving, that he has inspired you with the will to 
provide for them the means of mental and spiritual develc^mentt The 
managers, holding, as a trust from you, the charge of this noble institu- 
tion, present their annual account of its operations and condition, and 
acknowledge, with satisfaction, your continued confidence in them, as 
shown by your recent renewal for twenty-five years of its act of incor- 
poration. They regard it with interest and pride, believing it to be an 
honor to our great State, and, in advance, bespeak your sympathy in all 
that relates to its well-being and prosperity. 

Beared upon the foundation of your wise liberality, it stands, a beauti- 
ful structure, full of blessings within, and radiating them far abroad. But 
it has no other support, than the same intelligent generosity which laid 
its corner-stone. 

¥e therefore look to the State for the means for its continued mainte- 
nance; promising, on our part, careful supervision and strict economy in 
its management. It will be apparent to you, that the appropriation which, 
in ordinary circumstances, has enabled us to defray the imnual expenses, 
will now be wholly insufficient therefor. In view of the impwative 
necessity of asking you for the requisite increase, a Oommittee was ap- 
pointed to make a careful estimate of the sum needed. Ton will recog- 
nize upon this Oommittee (whose r^ort is herewith submitted) theiumiea 
of individuals, whose large experience and feithfal adminirtration of great 
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pabOe trasCi, Ila«« atenrmi tbr dion the conflitmre of tlia cumiihimi^, 
and wboae taatinwo^ mar ^ * velcome aid la mnting thoaa deciHao^ m. 
whieb it m yonr eamett deure to aei wiselj. ■■ well aa gBOeraiiBlj^. 

ThaCCnomictec bava iBcuuiiueuded an appGeadon for an appniprii&aK 
of aa* bnndTKl attd ef^Cj doOnra per anamit, for the board and tnitiaa at 
t*cb pnpil, ioAtad of ooe baailred and ftCtr doQan, tbe mm bithetD 
aUmred. Hm ioereaae t9 is tbsr>hiU ncMiait^. and iiii&pai9abl& im 
ordar that tk« loatitatioa maj be free from k cooBderabla debt. U tfa« 
eloM of the eomin^ 7<*'- 

Tb« an«*atire E^ elothing has, (br numj 7ean, been issiiffici^ la fmj 
tiM actual eoat thereof and tba Coaimittee Just ri.fci ' LLd to recommend, 
tbatan appiieatioa be nmde to tbe LegblUore, to direct the Sapernsota of 
eodotiea M paj thirt; dollvs per annnm (br the clothing of ea<^ pnpB. 

Tba Treaaorer's aecomie is Wit with presented, giTing; iir deOoI, tba 
rtee^ta and expenditiiraa for ^e ;ear. The former ara tbrav Aan tm 
bave been (including the balance of tvo hnodred and ninetj^-nx itB^ 
tDd aJBttj cents m the trcasarr, at the eloae of the prerioos year) rizty- 
•aren tbooaand fire bnndred and thhtr-fbor doHan and thtrtT' cait% lad 
tbe dUborwineDU for the aama period have been mxtj-strrva thimiiiii 
MTMi bm^rad and Shj doQara and etghtj' cent*, leaving, on tba laot ia^ 
of December, IHn^, a balance of two haodred and sixteen doQars and fifty 
eesta doe to the Treaaorer. 

Tbe debt created bj tbe remoral to the eoniTDodiooa and ample bsQd- 
faif and groand^ at Taahii^ton Heights, remuns the same as staled m 
previms reporta ; and tbe oanal proriaion for the pajmeat of the intercat 
i^n tbe aame wQl be needed. 

The oonber of papib in the InstttritioB, at tbe date of oar last ^""tal 
Report, waa three hnodred and ten. thiring the year, forty-nine nev 
papila bsTS been admitted, and two former pnpila readmitted, nuking tbe 
wht^e nomber in school, within the jear, three faimdrBd and nxty-oae. 
Of thia DDmber fortj-two haTC left. 

~ npanyiDg eatalogne of names tpi residences will ahow that we 

from bU parts of this State, from New Jerser, and from loma 

L 

according to their means of support, the nmnber of beoefio- 
I State of New YoA is two hnndred and sixtr, and of tbe 
w Jeraef , foarteen. The nnmber whose expenses are drfrajed 
n friends ia thirty-three. There remain twelve who are for 

boarded and inatraeted gratattondy, under pecnliar drcmB- 
JeatitDtion, making tbe actoal nomber Qi>der instruction three 
d nineteen. 

ideration of the enlject of reeeiring at the Institntion destltnta 
det twelve jeara of age has occupied much of the time and 

tbe Directors. Tbe necessity for doing this, in some instaneea, 

argent that mch cbDdren have been received; and the BoaH 
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of Directors bavo it in contemplation to urge upon the Legislature the ex* 
pediencj of enacting a law which shall antborize the Directors to receive 
such deaf and dumb children, nnder the age of twelve years, resident in 
the State, whose parents or guardians are nnable to pay for their board, 
tuition, and clothing, and who are liable to be a charge upon the town in 
if^hich thej reside— the sum for such board, tuition, and clothing, to be a 
tax upon the conntj in which thej are resident. 

Should such a law, in your wisdom, be enacted, the Board of Directors 
will at once make the necessary arrangements for putting it in execution. * 

The report of the physician (which is hereunto annexed) gives a very 
gratifying account of the health of the pupils during the year — not one 
having died in that period. The unsurpassed location and excellent ven- 
tilation of the building have, under Providence, contributed much to this 
result. 

In the early part of the year, Professors Edward and Dudley Peet, sons 
of the venerable Principal of the Institution, were removed by death. 
These able professors and Christian gentlemen were fitted, in a rare 
degree, for the sitaations held by them, and their loss is deeply and sin- 
oerely felt and acknowledged by us, and by all who held public or private 
relations with them. 

Towards the close of the year. Miss Mary A. Merwin, who had filled 
the position of teacher in a most acceptable manner for the three pre- 
ceding years, relinquished her situation. 

- One of the vacancies thus made in the corps of professors has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Edward A. Fay, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, whose antecedents lead us to expect that he will have good 
success in his new position. The other vacancy will be filled as soon as 
the Directors are able to secure the services of a competent person. 

Two vacancies of teachers, occasioned by the expiration of the term for 
which the incumbents had been engaged, have been satisfactorily filled by 
graduates of the High Glass. 

The condition of the department of instruction continues to be highly 
satisfactory. On this point we ask leave to refer to the report of the 
Committee appointed to make the annual examination of the school, 
which is hereunto appended. 

The Directors take much pleasure in submitting herewith the report of 
^e Principal, which contains much valuable statistical information, and 
other interesting facts and considerations connected with the science of 
deaf-mute education. 

From our Board of Managers, death has removed a warm friend of the 
Institution, Dr. Abraham Y. Williams, whose memory we cherish, and 
whose virtues called forth tributes of respect from the community io 
which he lived. 
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At the annual meeting in June, a large addition was made to oar list oF 
life members hy the election of two hundred and fiftjr-one gentlemen and 
seventy-five ladies, residents of the citj of New York, and one hundred 
and forty-eight residents of other parts of the State ; also of three distin- 
guished Americans living in England. 

As a large portion of our pupils are females, it has been deemed advisa- 
ble to add to our organization a ^* Ladies^ Committee." At the last 
annual meeting such a Committee, consisting of fifteen ladies, was ap« 
^pointed. These ladies at once entered upon their duties, and have already 
raised a sum of money sufficient to supply some pressing wants in that 
department, which we have been unable to provide for from the ordinary 
funds at our disposal. The Directors anticipate that this Committee will 
do much to promote the comfort and well-being of our female pupils, and 
relieve, in« measure, the cares and anxieties of our exceUent matron. 

The annual exhibition was held in May, in Irving Hall, and attracted a 
large and highly pleased audience. During the triennial convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Institution was visited by a delega- 
tion from the House of Bishops, who expressed much gratification at the 
proficiency shown by the pupils. 

The Directors gratefully acknowledge the donations of the New York 
Bible Society. The Holy Bible, marked for his use by his teaoheri is 
carefully preserved by the deaf mute after he leaves school, and the meub- 
ories bound up with it will remind him of the religious instroctions and 
ooonsels received under our roof. 

Many of our pupils have, during the past and in previous years, bee« 
indebted to the skill and benevolence of Dr. Augustus W. Brown, No. 8 
Great Jones street, for gratuitous services in dentistry. 

We have much pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of our unfortunate 
pupils, the liberality of the People^s line and the Troy line of splendid 
steamers, for gratuitous passages granted to them on their return to their 
homes for the vacation. The same acknowledgment is due to the Erie, 
New York Central, and Bome and Watertown riulway companies, all of 
which have passed our pupils at reduced rates of fare. This kindness is a 
boon, realized only by the young heart yearning for and having no other 
means for greeting his loved home and kindred. 

Our charge of the large and increasing number of deaf mute youth m at 

once pleasant and anxious. We feel our responsibilities to them and to 

the State. To both we shall endeav(»> to do our whole duty, under the 

guidance of the Divine Providence, which has signally marked all our past 

history with rich blessings. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

B. R. WINTHROP, 

Fraident 
Andbxw Warnbb, Secretary* 
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REPORT OF THE OOMMinEE ON EXPENDITCRES. . 

Kkw York iNsnTunoif iob thb ) 

Inbcbuction of thb Dbay AMD Dumb, ) 

Kbw Tobk, November 25, 1862. 

At a gpedal meeting of the Board of Directors held this eyening, it was 

Raolved, That the Select Committee on the Incomeand Expenses of the Insti- 
tution he requested to ascertain what incft-eased allowance shotdd be asked from 
the Legislature for the coming year. 

In October, 1861, the imdersigned were appointed a Committee to ascertain if 
any changes could be made in the management of the Institution, by which its 
expenses might be reduced, without impairing its usefulness. 

The subject receired the most patient, thorough, and minute attention ; the 
inrestigations extended orer a period of six months, in which all parts of Uie 
establishment were carefully inspected, the yarious items of expenditure duly 
considered, and the experience and opinions of those in its immediate charge, 
availed of and consulted. 

It was not difficult for your Committee to decide that no changes could be 
recommended by which the aggregate annual expenses of the Instituticm might 
be reduced. By the careful manner in which its affiurs had been conducted, 
the happy result of a close correspondency between its receipts and disburse- 
ments had been attained, except in the department of clothing, and your Com- 
mittee then reported, that, in their Judgment, suitable clothing could not be 
famished to the pupils for the sum of twenty dollars each per annum, and 
recommended that an application be made to the Legislature to direct the 
supervisors of counties to pay therefor, the sum of thirty dollars each per 
annum. 

The subject has been recommitted to us for the expression of our opinion, as 
to the increased appropriation required, in view of the enhanced value of every- 
thing pertaining to the necessities of the Institution. 

The Committee believe that, under the most economical management, the 
expenses caimot be defrayed without an increased income of thirty dollars per 
annum, for each pupil, for tuition and board, and recommend an api^cation to 
the Legislatures of New York and New Jersey for such increased appropria- 
tion. 

The altered scale of prices for all textile fabrics, renders the necessity for an 
increased af^pvopriation for clothing, heretofore recommended, the more imper- 
ative. 

SHEPHERD KNAPP. 

DAN'L F. TIEMANN. 
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LIST OF PUPILS. 

In the New York Inatitution for the Iiutrvetion of the Deqf and Dumb^ 

December 31, 1862. 



Males — ^rbodenoi. 

Noma. fbwH. Oaimtjf. 

Baack, Adolphus New York ..,..*.. .New York. 

Bailer, Theodore. :New York New York. 

BaH/Hiram L. Cicero * « * ^Onondaga. 

Baird, John ...» Brooklyn..^ „... Kings. 

Banta, David B New York » . . .New York. 

Barnes, Benjamin K. .Jasper Steuben. 

Barnes, Joseph H. ............. . .Oanton. i. . St. Lawrence. 

Barnes, Josiah Port Chester. * . » Westchester. 

Banmann, Augnste Pougfakeepsie Dutchess. 

Bell, Milton Haokettstown ......Warren, N. J. 

Bentley, George B Troy Bensselaer. 

Bergman, Herman New Yorkv New York. 

BesKic, John .Hudson .Columbia. 

Beverly, Albert Cherry Creek. . » Chautauqua. 

Bigknife, Allen , . . . . ...^ .Onondaga. Onondaga. 

Blain, Robert , New York New York. 

Blanchard, Watson C Colton .>. St. Lawrence. 

Bodine, John H ..Walkill Orange. 

Borden, John J Wolcottville. Wajrne. 

Brewer, Samuel .....,..,«. .New York New York. 

Bristol, George H , Fort Edward Washington. 

Brown, Samuel M. ..... • . , . .New York New York. 

Bull, Richard > . .Castleton.. Richmond. 

Bush, Richard .^ ...Bergen Beigen, N. J. 

Carpenter, Abel B SouUi Bristol Ontario. 

Carroll, Patrick New York New York. 

Charry, William New York.... New York. 

Christ, Augustus. ...,,.,. .^ Hancock .Delaware. 

Clapp, Edward H , . ,. Owego Tioga. 

Clemens, Jofieph L. ............ . .CranbetTy Middlesex, N. J. 

Collins, Wm. Thomas. .......... .Easton Washington. 

Colliton, Michael Knox .^.. .. ......Albany 

Cooper, Charles H Watertown Jefferson. 

Cope, Augustus Y Carpentcrsville Warren, N. J. 

Cutter, James H Albany Albany. 

Darby, Patrick Utioa Oneida. 

Deshong, Jacob H Union Springs Cayuga. 

Dewland, Albert G New York.,. .^ New York. 

Dickerson, Samu€t. Esperance Schoharie. 

Doty, Adelmar ,,, Sennett Cayuga. 

Douglas, Ranald; New York New York. 

Dunlap, John New York.. . ..... . . . . .New York. 

Edmonston, Peter W.. . « Hackensack Bergen, N. J. 
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EdwarcU, Thomas W Chateangay FrankHn. 

Elliott, James. Paterson Passaic, K. J. 

Engle, Chauncey Oswego Oswego. 

Ensign, Edward C Union Broome. 

Evans, George W Syracuse Onondaga. 

Evans, Henry Brooklyn. Kings. 

Evans, William Perry Tates Orleans. 

Everts, Charles Scriba Oswego. 

Fanning Patrick New York New York. 

Fenno, Joel Asa Tyrone Schuyler. 

Fitch, Stephen W Watson Delaware. 

Field, Charles Fabins Onondaga. 

fltzpatrick, John M Brooklyn .Kings. 

Foran, Michael Northneld Richmond. 

Foran, Thomas Northfield BIchmond. 

Foster, Frederick S Scott Cortland. 

Frank, Henry ,.' New York New York. 

Friebe, Joseph , New Yoik- New York. 

Frigheit, Charles , LeBoy « Genessee. 

Forney, Bobert J , , . .Brooklyn , .Kings. 

Fumey, John^lbert. ,.,,,,,,... .Brooklyn . . » Kings. 

Gallagher, Patrick New York. ..........* .New York. 

Gardner, AlHtun S. ...»..* , Addison , Steuben. 

Gardner, Hiram Westerlo . Albany. 

Genet, William Frank. ,,,, New York,. New York. 

Gettiags, Patrick . . , Brooklyn. Kings. 

Gordon, Albert C Preble . , Cortiandt. 

Green, Bobert , * .... t . .Goshen Orange. 

Gregory, James W. , , New York. . , Now York, 

Gulio, Peter B New Brunswick Middlesex, N. J. 

Head, Wilson M Madison. . . ^ Madison. 

Heywood, John , Stafford. ..,,,.. .Genessee. 

Hillebrccht, Henry .Morrisania ^ . . . . Westcfaester. 

Hopkins, George W FishkiU Dutchess. 

Horan, John , , . .New York- New York. 

Houston, Washington Brooklyn. .Kings. 

Howard, Sydney H Aurora. .Erie. 

Howe, Samel G Castile. ., Wyoming. 

Hubbard, Willis ^ ...,,.. . .Brunswick.. .^ .Benssela^. 

Hunkler, Francis. Rochester.. Monroe. 

Jenkins, Micah Joseph John's Island. SouUi Carolina. 

Johnson, Samuel Orangetown .Rockland. 

Jones, William G New York ..New York. 

Juhring, Henry L , New York. New York. 

Kelly, Henrv Oswegatchie .St. Lawrence. 

Kelly, Joseph Lockport. Niagara. 

Kennedy, John, Jr Bethel , . . .SuUivan. 

King, Frederick H Elmira Chemung. 

Knapp, Smith T Clarkstown Rockland. 

Knight, Albert P Ogdensburgh St. Lawrence. 

Knox, Jacob J Brooklyn Kings. 

Laforge, John M New York :New York. 

Lockwood, George P Brooklyn .Kings. 

Long, George W Saratoga Springs Saratoga. 

Lloyd, Rowland B Albany Albany. 

Lyon,Hendrick Gates Monroe. 

Lyon, John • • ^^^ Oswego. 

McCarthy, Daniel... ^^^^^^^ New York. 

McCarty. Edward W^ S'^^y'l- .....Kings. 

McClelland , Samuel W New York New York. 
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McGuire, Patrick , , .New York. .,.,,,,..., .New York. 

McEowen, James , . . , , ^ . . . ,New York , New York. 

Merritt,Winfield....,,,....,,... Port Chester.., ,,..,... Westchester. 

Ifilliman, Cornelius Z. ,,,.,,.:. . .Hoosick Rensselaer. 

Mitchell, Nicholas. , . . . .New York New York. 

Morris, Wolfe , , t . . r t New York . . ..New York. 

Moses, Samuel ,...,.,., New York Now York. 

Mosier, Lvman , . . . . ^ Clinton.. . Clinton. 

Murphy, Jeremiah .^ ^ Napanock .Ulster. 

Nelson, Willie James. ,,,.,, New York .New York. 

Newby, John • , . . . .Greenport, Suffolk. 

Newell, Charles S. . . , ,,..... New York New York, 

Newkirk, Spencer , Goshen Orange. 

Ohnstead, John ,,,.....,.. .Mamokating .Sullivan. 

P^dock, Philo R. .. ^ .4 ,.,..,.,.. . Panama ,......! .Chatauqua. 

Parkhurst, Leslie Smithfield Madison. 

Pear, Joseph Volney Oswego. 

Phillips, Henry Thom Staunton Virginia. 

Pimm, Joshua Reed Huron Wayne. 

Proseus, Norman Sodus Point Wayne. 

Runsey, John Jacob Suffcrns Rockland. 

Rascico, Vitel ; Clinton Clinton. 

Reaves, Henry Dennie Rahway Union, N. J. 

Reidel, Adam H New York New York. 

BUffel, George ; Hamburgh Erie. 

IB^ley, Luman L. . . . : ; . . . .Hamilton . ; Madison. 

Robinson, Francis E Connewango Cattaraugus 

Royal, John, Jr Parish ville ......,....; St. Lawrence. 

Roysd, Edwin F. Parishville ; . . . .St. Lawrence. 

Rusk, Robert New York .New York. 

Ry^n, Francis ; Middletown ; . . Richmond. 

Ryan, John New York New York. 

Sage, Charles Ithaca -. Tompkins. 

Sarsfield, John J ; New York, New York. 

Schenck, William E.. : Flushing Queens. 

Schencker, Victor New York New York. 

Schloss, Solomon. .New York New York. 

Schumann, Jacob New York -. New York. 

Shady, Thomas New York New York. 

Sharkey, Patrick New York New York. 

Shayi Thomas ,.. ,,-«-^,-..-New York New York. 

Sherwood, John Y. Ramapo ; . .Rockland. 

Shields, John Cortlandt Westchester. 

Simakoff, Peter Castleton. Richmond. 

Seliney, Fort licwis Aurora Caynga. 

Smith, Benjamin F Buffalo ; . . Brie. 

Smith, Harvey Ward .Albion Orleans. 

Smith, William S Rouse's Point .Clinton. 

Speidel, Auirustc S Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Sprague, William H Lumberland Sullivan. 

St. John, Charles New York New York. 

Story, James Edwin Cherry Valley Otsego. 

Sutton, Alonzo C Warwick Orange. 

Styles, John P., Jr .Saugerties Ulster. 

Terbush, William H Poughkeepsie Dutchess. 

Thomas, Charles West Seneca Erie. 

Thompson, Richard T New York New York. 

Thomson, Clement New York New York. 

Thurston, Alexander New York New York. 

Tobin, Philip : , Brooklyn Kings. 
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Nawus: Tbum. Oammig. 

Tattie, Francis H Geneva Ontario. 

Upham, Charles O Watertown « Jefferson. 

Van CorUandt, Joseph Yorktown Westchester. 

Van Cortlandt, Stephen .Yorktown. Westchester. 

Van Tassel. Charles W New York. New York. 

Waldelee, Philip J Rochester ... , Mcmroe. 

Waldelee, John E Rochester Monroe. 

Ward, Thomas West Farms Westchester. 

Waston, Milton Colesville < .Broome. 

Weeks, Timothy Coxsackie Greene. 

West, Charles B lincklaen Chenango. 

Whalen, James .China Wyoming. 

Winslow, William Austin Oswegatchie St. Lawrence. 

Witschief. Peter New York New York. 

Works, Charles H.. ^Hannibal .Oswego. 

FEMALES— RuiDBNOi. 

Abel, Emily V Perryville Hunterdon, N. J. 

Arnold, Eustlna New York. New York. 

Bache, Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Barber, Nancy J Spafford Onondaga. 

Barker, Eunice Jenner Easton '., .Washington. 

Barnes, Jane Monroe Orange. 

Barrett, Catharine A New York. New York. 

Batcher, Lena Brookhaven Suffolk. 

Bauer, Margaretta i . .New York New York. 

Bender, Caroline New York. New York. 

Bodine, Elsie Wallkill Orange. 

Borschneck, Rosa Rahway Union, N. J. 

Bousfield, Elisabeth Madison Morris, N. J. 

Boyle, Catharine New York New York. 

Brown, Catharine L. New York New York. 

Brown, Caroline New York .New York. 

Bulkley, Abig^ Syracuse Onondaga. 

CahiU, Catharine New York .New York. 

Carroll, Mary A Rochester Monroe. 

Carroll, Anna : Clifton lUchmond. 

Churchill, Anna Rhoda .New Lebanon Columbia. 

Clawson, Martha J North Hector Schulyer. 

ColUns, Ellen J ; WhitehaU Washmgton. 

Conner, Elizabeth Jane ftrooklyn Kings. 

Cornell, Harriet R New York New York. 

Cnddeback, Margaret Phelps Ontario. 

Dodd, Elisabeth New York New York. 

Doyle, Alice Southport Chemung. 

Duify, Margaret E Brooklyn Kings. 

Dunning, Ellen M Salisbury Herkimer. 

Drer, l&ry Jane Conquest Cayuga. 

EUiott, Sarah C Brooklyn Kings. 

Siting, Sarah H Rosendale Ulster. 

Fanwood, Mary New York New York. 

Field, AdcUide Fabius Onondaga. 

Fischel, Eliiabeth New York New York. 

Fitnimmons, Mary New York New York. 

Flannery, Margaret New York New York. 

Fogarty, Rachel. New York. New York. 

Foran, Sarah A .Northfield Richmond. 

Ford, Fanny N. Grafton Rensselaer. 

Fonyih, Julia EUzabeth Palermo Oswego. 
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iToMet. Tbwn, Comitjf. 

Frtme, Isabella Mary Co^octon Steub^i. 

Freeman, Matilda ,.*.«, ^Burlingtoii.. ..,,...«.. .Barlington, N. J. 

Friedel, Catharine M. ...,.,,.«« . , Jamaica. Queens. 

Fuller, Mary L ^ « , , .3tamford , Delaware. 

Famej, Alicia C , . , , . , Brooklyn , Kings. 

Oetman, Mary Ann Ephratah ^ . . ^ ^ « ^ . Fulton. 

Ooodrich, Mm7 L ,.,,,,. .Brooklyn « Kings. 

Oraham, Florence Deerpark Qjrange. 

Green, Mary C. F , New York New York. 

Qrc^^, Catharine .Castile , . . . , Wyoming. 

Gnnton, Emma Albany .Albany. 

Hagadom, Mary £ ^Bath Steuben. 

Hagadom, Caroline Virginia. .... .Troy Bensselaer. 

Hagmauar, Maiy A Rome Oneida. 

Hart, Helen Louisa Gorham Ontario. 

Harrison, Celia L Ontario Wa3me. 

Haskell, Abigail £ Horseheads. Chemung. 

Heaton, Catharine A. .German Flats Herkimer. 

Hicks, Anna North Hempstead Queens. 

Higgins, Julia M Brooklyn. Kings. 

Hollenbeck, Elisa A .Avon Livingston. 

Hoisington, Celestia £ Mentz. Cayuga. 

Howard, Sarah C .New York New York. 

Jenkins, Mary Anna John's Island. ........ .South Candina. 

Jetter, Anna S. M New York. New York. 

Kelly, Agnes .Lockport Niagara. 

Kelly, Winnifred .Lockport , Niagara. 

Kenney, Anna ...New York New York. 

Kennedy, JuUa Westchester .Westchester. 

Kerley, Kosanna New York New York. 

Lawson, Matilda Paterson .Passaic, N. J. 

Lawton, Sarah lincklaen. .....<..... .Chenango. 

Leach, Jane P New York New York. 

Lewis, Hannah .New York. New York. 

Lyon, Clotilde New York New York, 

Magher, Mary Ann Brooklyn Kings. 

Mayher, Elisabeth New York New York. 

May, Anna .New York. New York. 

McCarthy, Eliaa Albany Albany. 

McCormick, Julia £ New Windsor Orange. 

McEvoy, Jane New York New York. 

McFarland, Catharine New York New York. 

McMenomy, Bosanna Rochester Monroe. 

Miller, Ann De Kalb St. Lawrence. 

Miller, Lovina Watervliet Albany. 

Miller, Nancy De Kalb St. Lawrence. 

Mills, Mary £ Brookharen Suffolk. 

Miner, Matilda Chateaugay Franklin. 

Montgomery, Eliza Ida Chautauqua Chautauqua. 

Moore, Isabella C New York New York. 

Morse, Emma Windsor Broome. 

Morris, Josephine M Lansingburgh ........ .Rensselaer. 

Morrow, Jane New York New York. 

Murphy, Catharine Brooklyn Kings. 

Nelson, Mary Ellen Annsville Oneida. 

Nutting, Matilda A EUisburgh Jefferson. 

Ormsby, Marian S New York , New York. 

O'Hare, Sarah Ann New York New York. 

Park, Caroline Hotchkin New York New York. 

Pawling, Adelaide Lagona Yucatan. 
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Pease, Jane .Troy • .BenaBelaer, 

Peine, Emm* Adelphi. ^. ...... . .little FaHs «<«... .Herkimer. 

Pimm, Rachel A Huron « Wayne. 

Power, Ellen .New York. ....*.,..,. .New York. 

Qoinn, Catharine .New York .New York. 

Bamsey, Agnes L ^ .Suffems Rockland. 

Reed, Harriet E Whitehall Washington. 

Reid, Cornelia Ann Key West Florida. 

Roe, Harriet J » Wawayanda .Orange. 

Rogers, Amelia Helison Machias. ,\ .CattMangns. 

Schermerhom, Maria • . . .Deerfield Oneida. 

Scott, Amanda New York .New York. 

Boovell, Augnsta » » St. Johngville. . . , Montgomery. 

Sedam, Lucy Maria Albany »....>. ^Albany. 

Short, Isadore Cooperstown Otsego. 

Sitterly, Appollonia « Guilderland Albuiy. 

Smith, Cassie H Warren » IVumbull, O. 

Smith, Clara P Russell St. Lawrence. 

Solomon, Catharine New York New York. 

Spear, Pamelia T Now York New York. 

Stansbury, Caroline K. ...Lysander , , Onondaga. 

Stansbury, Mary £ Lysander .Onondaga. 

Stephan, Anna 6. M « .New York .New York. 

Thompson, Sarah A, Randolph Cattaraugus. 

Van Dewater, Isabella Schenectady .Schenectady. 

VehBy, Eliza Pavilion Genesee. 

Vogelsang, Charity Bishop. Annapolis. .Maryland. 

Van Olinda, Mary Jane Albany , . . .Albany. 

Walraff, Emilia New York New York. 

Warren, Almira Albany Albany. 

Welch, Margaret Hastings .Oswego. , 

Wesoott, Susan E. N ..,..., Sackett's Harbor Jefferson. 

Wetherby, Cornelia. Annsville Oneida. 

Whalen, Sarah Ann. ........... .East China .Wyoming. 

Willetts, Amelia North Hempstead Queens. 

Williams, Elizabeth Olen Cove . .Queens. 

Wood, Eleanor F « . .Communipaw Hudson, N. J. 

Works, Angeline Emma. ..»«..... Hannibal Oswego. 

Wright, Hannah H Owego Tioga. 
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LIST OF PUPILS. 

Who Irft the Imtitution in the year 1862. 



MATiRft— RiLmaoB. 

Name». Jbwn. ComUjf. 

Brennan, William H Troy Bensselaer. 

Brewer, William H Harlem New York. 

Brewer, William H. H . . . .^ New Yorit New Yorlt. 

Boiler, Cornelius Orange Schnjler. 

Collinfl, Alonco New York New York. 

Conklin, James New York New York. 

Conntryman, James E Paine's Hollow Herkimer. 

Fessenden, Henry P Naples Ontario. 

Grimm, John. Oswego Oswego. 

Haight, Henry J New York New York. 

Hatch, Wells f^ North Cohocton Steuben. 

Herron, William Montreal Canada East. 

He3rman, Moses New York New York. 

Loewenstein, Louis New York .%New York. 

Miles, Edward E Apulia Onondaga. 

Millea, Edward B. Oswegatchie St. Lawrence. 

Mumford, Franklin Utica Oneida. 

Parker, Charles W Elmira Chemung. 

Seely, Francis M West Fnmklin Delaware. 

Smith, John Dansville Llyingston. 

TilUnghast, David Ray Fayetteville North Carolina. 

Tong. James J Clarksville California. 

Van Duyne, Cornelius Pine Brook Morris, N. J. 

Viele, Charles H Fort Miller Washington. 

FEMALES— RmniircB. 

Barry, Velona, Mayville Chautauqua. 

Barton, Caroline A Marshall Oneida. 

Brewer, Elisi Jane New York New York. 

Freeman, Fanny L Allahabad Northern India. 

Keyser, Harriet Fulton Schoharie 

Madden, Frances E Geneva. Ontario 

Mark, WUhehnina. New York. New York 

Murphy, Catharine A Brooklyn Kings 

Niver, Mary Ellen Ilshkill Dutchess 

Poole, Emma Flushing Queens 

Pottinger, Elizabeth A Rochester .Monroe 

Putnam, Annie Matilda Saratoga Springs Saratoga 

Qoinn, Mary Ann New York New York 

Boemer, Christiana New York New York 

Sitterly, Louisa Guilderland Albany 

Smith, Maria Clifton Springs Ontario 

Walter, Frances E Lockport. Niagara 

White, Sarah A Genesee Livingston 

2 
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Malat. Fenukt. Total. 

Nnmber embraced in the last catalogue, December 

81.1861 : 176 186 810 

Admitted within the year 1862 27 24 61 

» 

Whole nmnber within the year.. 202 169 861 

Left the InstituUon in 1862 24 18 42 

Actual number in the Institution, December 81, 1862 178 141 819 

Of the foregoing there are supported : 

Halee. FemalM. Total. 

By the State of New York 148 112 260 

By the State of New Jersey 8 6 14 

By their friends 16 17 88 

By the Institution 6 6 12 

178 141 819 
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Report of tlie I^rincipal. 



To the Board of Directors of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb : 

QurrLEMEif — In accordance with a resolution of the Board, making it my dat j, 
as Principal of the Institution, to submit to the Board a report for the jear, I 
respectfully submit the following : 

The number of pupils embraced in our last catalogue, on the Slst day of 
December, 1861, was three hundred and ten. During the year 1862 the num- 
ber admitted was fifty-one, making the whole number under instruction, within 
the year, three hundred and sixty-one. Of these forty-two have left, leaving^ 
the actual number in school on the Slst of December last, three hundred and 
nineteen. Their names, residences, and means of support are indicated in the 
accompanying list. 

I need not detail the receipts and expenditures of the year, nor enlarge on 
the subject of the health of the pupils, as the former subject will be fully 
treated in the report of the treasurer, and the latter in that of the physician, 
both of which, by the resolution above referred to, will be annexed to the an- 
nual report as separate documents. 

I will here only observe that the exemption of the pupils from sickness and 
death, for two years past, has been very remarkable, and bears a most emphatic 
testimony to the salubrity of our site, to the judiciousness of our hygienic regu- 
lations, and to the watchful care and kindness of the matron and her assistant. 
We endeavor to make the Institution a happy home for its unfortunate inmates, 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing that we have succeeded, as is evinced by 
the general health and cheerfulness of our pupils. 

The mechanical department of the Institution is the only department which 
is not in as good a condition as we can wish. The straitened finances of the 
Institution, consequent on the heavy debt incurred in erecting our main build- 
ings, have prevented us from completing our original design of erecting a sepa- 
rate building for shops. 

Every year's experience deepens my convictions that we should render to onr 
pupils but a doubtful and imperfect benefit, if we kept them here through the 
golden time of preparation for the trials fmd active duties of life, without giv- 
ing them the means for the formation of habits of industry, and the acquisition 
of skill in the use of tools. 

We hold it, therefore, a point of paramount importance, to g^ve to all our 
pupils mechanical instruction at certain regular hours of the day. The boys, 
and a few of the girls, are in the shops for an hour and a half in the morning 
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I need hardly remind yon that great care is leqniidte in making a selection 
for the responsible position of professor. There are, oomparatiyely, few, even 
among the best graduates of oar colleges, who possess the qoaiifications that 
will make them successful teadieis of the deaf and domb ; and still fewer who 
possess, when they begin their new task, any knowledge of the language of 
signs, or of the peculiar processes of deaf-mute instruction. In this last respect 
we were more than usually fortunate in the appointment made at the beginning 
of the present term. Mr. E. A. Fay, our new professor, in addition to the 
qualifications of talent and education, has the grreat adrantage of a previous 
Cfuniliarity with the language of the deaf and dumb. 

Hie report of the Special Committee which made the usual examination of 
the school at the close of the academical year, in Jane last, will show how 
the several classes acquitted themselves at that examination. 

The great object of our labors is, of course, to restore our pupils to the socie- 
ty of their fellow-men, by enabling them to read and write underatandingly 
the language of their country, and to impart to them the consolations of re- 
ligion. Our pupils come to us, for the most part, entirely destitute of words, 
and their first lessons in language are necessarily confined to its simplest ele- 
ments, and to the expression of the most familiar ideas. For the first three or 
four years we use text-books specially adapted to the use of the deaf and dumb. 
As the pupil advances, and becomes capable both of grasping more elevated 
ideas and of using more complex forms of language, we put into his hands 
^rople text-books of history, of geography, of natural history, of natural phi- 
losophy. It is not to be supposed that he learns nothing of these sciences during 
the earlier years of his course ; on the contrary, many of the facts, incidents, and 
narrations, introduced into his earlier lessons, as illustrations of some word or 
some simple law of construction, arc foreti^stes of the sciences just named. But 
after mastering so much of language as is necessary to read children's books, 
and to express his own ideas with tolerable correctness, we insure a gpreater in- 
terest in his lessons, g^ve him fuller means of intellectual enjoyment, and 
restore him more completely to the intercourse of society, by giving him a com- 
plete, though necessarily abridged, course of each of those sciences that 
describe the earth, its productions and inhabitants, relate the history of his own 
and other nations, and elucidate the most important laws of nature, not forget- 
ting to give due prominence to the laws of morality, the history of the Bible, 
and the precepts of religion. 

As the study of written lang^uage is peculiarly difficult for the deaf and dumb, 
while the acquisition of /aet$ in history or science, is, by the aid of their own 
language of signs, comparatively easy, the teacher has to keep in view, aU 
through the course, primarily, the improvement of his pupils in our language. 
It does not suffice to make them read their lessons or even to commit them to 
memory ; the teacher must carefully test, by means of their own language of 
signs, whether they have fully comprehended every word and every phrase. 

• When to this we add, that it requires much more time to repeat lessons in 
writing, than to repeat them viva voce, it should excite no surprise that a class of 
deaf mutes cannot, as a general rule, be expected to go through a given book 
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as fast as a class of selected pupils who hear and speak, and hence require nuyre 
time to attain equal results. Still, there are some of onr pupils whose attain- 
ments would do credit to scholars bleseed with all their fMmlties. 

llie Institution has, for many years, labored to keep up a correq w ndence 
and an exchange of publications with kindred institutions in America and 
Europe. 

Two documents, receired during the past year from France, have appeared to 
me of sufficient importance to be brought to the spedal notice of the Board. 

The first is a report upon yarious works reUtlre to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, made to the French Minister of the Interior, by a Commission of 
four distinguished memben of the French Institute. The member of this Com- 
mission to whom the duty was assigned of drawing up the report (M<his. 
Franck), obtained from the Minister authority to yisit and examine twelve dif- 
ferent schools for deaf mutes in France, in addition to the study of the works 
referred to the Commission. This fact gives greater weight to his conclu^ons 
and greater interest to his report. 

The other document referred to is a pamphlet put forth by Mons. Piroux, 
Director of the Institution of Nancy, one of the most sealous, accomplished, and 
successful teachers in France or Europe. Purporting to be a record of an ex- 
hibition of his pupils, and a distribution of prizes, it affords Mons. Piroux an 
occasion to explain and eulogize his own system of instruction, and criticize the 
methods of his predecessors and rivals. This he has done at length, with more 
rhetorical ability and metaphysical dexterity than peispicuity. Still his remarks 
have supplied useful commentaries and criticisms on the above cited report of 
Mons. Franck. 

One of the passages of this report most worthy of our attention, is the judg- 
ment pronounced on the teaching of articulation. Mons. Franck states the 
remarkable fact, that, of all the schools for the deaf and dumb which the Com- 
mission visited, including some of the most distinguished in France, there was 
not one in which instruction was not given in articulation ; and thus sums up 
the results attained. 

'* Every time that we met a deaf mute capable of making use of q>eech, we 
will not say with fluency, but in a manner intelligible, and not positively disa- 
greeable to the ear, it was always a child who had become deaf through acci- 
dent or disease, and who had previously spoken more or less correctly for a cer- 
tain number of years." 

He goes on to speak of Mons. Benjamin Dubois, teacher of the spedal class 
in articulation in the Institution of Paris, and states, as Dr. Day has already 
told us, and, indeed, was stated long before in my report on European schools, 
that Mons. Dubois learned to speak in infancy, through the ear, and preserved 
this faculty, through the great pains taken, after the loss of his hearing, to 
preserve his articidation. Had we possessed this testimony of a most intelli- 
gent and impartial observer at the time the attention of the Board was called 
to a letter of an American writer, giving such a marvelous account of the suc- 
cess of this Mons. Dubois in teaching deaf mutes /rom birth (himself represented 
as a deaf mute from birth), to speak in such a manner that a stranger would 
not suspect them to be deaf, it is to be presumed we should not have thought 
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it neoessarj to seek farther eyidenoe of the fallacy and wild exaggerations of the 
letter hi question. We cannot, however, regret a want of information that led 
to the employment of Professor Day to Tirit, among other European schools in 
"whidi articulation is taught, the very class of Mons. Dubois, and procured for 
our advantage and that of the world, his very able and valuable report, an- 
nexed to our annual report, two years ago.<^ 

A similar testimony on the subject of articulation is borne by Mons. Piroux, 
who says : 

*' As if to be a man were but to possess speech, and he could speak effectively 
without hearing any of the sounds, any of the voices, that affect the human 
heart, the attempt was early made to give to the deaf and dumb speech, or- 
rather, that sort of speech which, on account of its artificial character, is in- 
capable of expreming thought and feeling. The fact is, that speech cannot be 
to the deaf and dumb more than an incidental benefit, and, even as such, can- 
not be attained by the majority of them. Too much veiled from the eye, it 
can never serve as a basis of their instruction, and still less of their complete 
development." 

The works submitted to the judgment of the Commission, of which Mons. 
Franck was the reporter, were only three in number. The first, by Mons. 
Yalade Oabel, long a professor of the Institution of Paris, and afterwards, for 
some years, Director of the Institution of Bordeaux, had for title : " Method 
to enable the Teachers of Primary Schools to teach the French Language to the 
Deaf and Dumb without the intermediation of the Language of Signs." This 
work appeared in 1857, and, from the seductive nature of the promise expressed 
in its title, attracted the attention and favor of some high functionaries of the 
Oovemment to a degree tliat, for a time, threatened serious mischief to the 
cause of deaf and dumb education in France, as I shall presently relate. The 
second work was an unpublished one, by the Abb^ Laveau, Director of the In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb at Orleans, promising a ** Methodic Course of 
Instruction and Education for the Deaf and Dumb." The third, by Mons. 
Bern! Yalade, professor of the Imperial Institution of Paris (and apparentiy a 
brother of Mons. Yalade Oabel), is entitled, ** An Etsay on the (Grammar of the 
Natural Language of Signs, for the use of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb." 
This title is keenly provocative of curiosity, and it is to be hoped that the work 
^ itself, of which the report before us says very littie, may hereafter come to our 

hands. 

Mons. Franck dismisses the two latter works with a brief notice, to give his 
chief attention to that of Mons. Yalade Qabel. Deferring, for the present, an 
examination of the pretension to so far simplify the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb that the teachers of ordinary schools can successfully conduct that 
instruction, we will give a brief exposition of this course of lessons, which has 
found such favor in France, as the last novelty in the way of deaf mute in- 
struction. 

After stating, and somewhat exaggerating, the imperfections and inoon- 
venicnces of the natural language of signs as an instrument of thought and 



• See the able report of Prof. Day, in the aanoal report of 186P. 
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tMww of tmulktiDK written Uognage, Horn. Fnuick pMaea to the aitaidM»- 
tion of the sjitem of methodical ligiu, deTiaeil bf Di. r^>^, io niBke the 
langWCe of Kgnt, Id temu, in (jntaz, >Dd in inflectitnu, lo preciiel; p»»»lU| 
with •F«ecb, that the prooen of InrtmcUmi leemcd (o be reduced lo tbe iiiei« 
extdunge of ligni for words. "It required," Mja Hinu. Pnnck, "maof jeus 
and mnch effort, and the interreDtioD of an Intellect aa dear and emi- 
(MDt ai that ot B^biao, to nbititate for this cbaoe of umnteUigiUe ligia a 
MBMjiK more dmple and nattital. Excluded from the Imperiml lottitntian of 
nula, where this refonn wM Gist aoconpUshed, and b; degnca fnan moat ot 
the large establiahmenta, methodic agaa, onder one fonn or another, hare 
ftfll found defendeti, and to thk daj keep poaeoion of a certain number ot 
adoola more or leaa important. Wheierer we hare met with them, it haa been 
erideut to na that they were not merely a uaeleaH burden for the intelligtnoe of 
the pupUi, but that they paialyaed his prognsa by a double clog doiing tha 
time which he devotes lo study, snd when the effort is made to gtre Um a 
practical use of oar Unguage, they hinder him from attaching his ideas diicctlj 
to mitten words, which ongbt to become finally their real signs ; and duiing 
hi* hours of recreation they embarrass or counteract the spontaneous derdop- 
ment of his ideas, of which they are neither the eipresdoo nor the natoial In- 
sbumenta." We oommend this coikdemnation of methodical signs, from <hmi 
who CTldentlj eipreaes the genersl sentiment of French teachera, lo thoae 
teachers on this side of the Atlantic who sUll ding to theae signs, and ereo 
h<dd their use to be IndlipenBable. 

Iliui condemning methodical signs snd finding inconrenienoes in the taa 
even of natural ilgna -, assuming, as an axiom, that the deaf and dumb were to 
be led to attach their ideas directly and immediately to the written forms of 
words, an object which the development of their language of rigns would omm- 
teract ; Hous. Talade Oabel propoaes, as many other teadien have done before 
Um, to teach the meaning of words by direct intmHon; that la lo nj, the ex- 
[Mnhig of words and phraaea by the actions, objects, and qualities whiiA they 
represent, till the pnpil reachea the point where words can be explained by 
words already known. 

nda principle of learning byintuiUon is very far from being a new one in the 
Uslorj irf OUT art. We have sought its aid InonrownlesMnSiasmanyeminMit 
leadiers hare done. All that is peoollai in Hons. Talade Qabel's system, la 
bis manner of applying the principle. 

On that pc^t the Umila of Uils paper compel me to be brief. The system in 
qoesUoD begins, in short, with a ditgle verb, In the imperative mood. Teadt- 
ing the pufdl Us own name, he is next exercised on a list of verba expreanng 
ion, in snch phrases as the following : 

* Louia, sit ; 
Lonls, smile; 
Lords, kick ; and so on, IndeOnltely. 
ess of time an object is added to the verb : Louis, lift a bench ; Lonls, 
ool, etc. Other parts of speech are SDCceadvely introdoced; bat it 
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from the report before tu, to require two years, on this system, to enable 
& deaf mute of ordinary intelligence to compose short narrations and to answer 
questions with ease— an end attained in less time by our own and some other 
■yvtems of deaf-mute instruction. 

I haTe entered into these details more as a matter of curiosity than as offer- 
in% any useful suggestions ; but it is evident, from the examples given, in what 
fray it is claimed, that a teacher of common schools can, on this system, begin 
suid carry on the education of a deaf mute child. Nothing more seems requisite 
tban to show the child the verb commanding a given action, and then to make 
liim perform the action. How far Mons. Yalade Gabel may have been success- 
ful, in graduating the successive steps over which the pupil is to pass the wide 
interval between, Henry ^ make agrimaeej and, Bavry^ try to remember, we have no 
means of judging. But we have the unequivocal testimony of the report before 
us, that the system, as applied to the teachings of deaf mutes in common 
schools, has been an entire fcdlure ; a testimony the more conclusive, that Mons. 
Franck magnifies both the philosophical neatness of the system,and the results 
attained by it, in the Institution of Bordeaux. 

On this system of Mons. Yalade Qabel, Mons. Piroux makes the striking 
observation, that the pupil is confined for months to the repetition of unmean. 
ing and ludicrous actions ; that his mind is thus kept groveling near the earth, 
^nstead of being led to soar into the higher regions of the intellect, and of the 
moral sentimenu, as he is by the use of an improved dialect of signs. What- 
ever may be the advantages of early confining the pupU to the use of words, as 
the signs for Ideas, if that be to any extent possible, they are too dearly pur- 
chased, by thus fettering down the mind in its first efforts to spring forth, and 
confining it to a narrow circle of fsmiliar objects and grossly material actions. 

I have given this notice of the system of Mons. Yalade Qabel mainly because, as 
I have already intimated, its first publication, with the bold and seductive promise 
on its title-page, gave occasion to the then Minister of the Interior, whose 
province it was to exercise a control over the institutions for the deaf and dumb 
to issue a circular to the four score and more departments of France, proposing 
n effect, to dispense with special institutions for deaf mutes, and trust the edu- 
cation of this unfortunate class to the teachers of the primary schools, with the 
work of Mons. Yalade Qabel in their hands. There seemed, for a time, serious 
danger that the sums granted from the national and departmental funds, for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, would be greatly curtailed, if not wholly 
withdrawn. But as no instance came to light, after some year's expectation, of 
a single deaf mute suceessfully taught by a teacher of primary schools, with the 
aid of Mons. Yalade's book, the danger passed away ; and now, we believe, there 
are few or none in France, who deny the necessity of special institutions for 
this exceptional class of learners. It may be recollected that a similar notion 
of the practicability of teaching deaf-mute children in conmion schools caused, 
a few years since, some anxiety to the enlightened friends of the deaf and 
dumb in our own State. 

The statistics of the deaf and dumb is a subject which has received, in several 
of our annual reports, especially the 18th, 84th, and 85th, an attention com- 
mensurate with its interest and importance. It can hardly be necessary to set 
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forth the rmlne of contA statistics of this class of oar popolatioii. Bj knowing 
the mnnber of deaf mute ddldren that may he expected to appear in a dMnct 
of giTen population, we are enabled to make adequate prorisioii for tiie' educa- 
tion of that nnmher, influencing, of coarse, the plans of the haiWings destined 
to that end. And by knowing the most frequent causes of deaf-dumboeflB, 
science may, in time, hapi^y suggest preTcntive means, to lessen the preTalence 
of a calamity that has been found, with rare and doubtful exceptions, incurable, 
when once established. The comparatiTe longerity of this class of persons, and 
the greater or less liability of different nations and races of men to deaf-dumb, 
ness, are all points of much philosophical interest. 

But it is CTident that, on all these and other points, the value of the concla- 
sions to be drawn from statistical tables of the deaf and dumb, must depend on 
the degree of accuracy of those tables ; and that our conclusions will be of little 
worth, in fact, will rather tend to mislead than to enlighten us, if the data on 
which they are founded are not correct within reasonable limits. 

I haTe been indebted to the courtesy of the Superintendent of the Eighth 
Census (Hon. Jos. C. G. Kennedy) for a Ust of all the deaf and dumb, and deaf, 
returned for th^ States of New York and Kew Jersey, to which, as furnishing 
most of our pupils, our principal attention is due. Tliis list was copied from the 
original schedules in the Census Office, with the particulars of age, sex. color, 
place of nativity, and whether returned as 'Meaf and dumb," *'dumb," 
*' deaf," or ** mute." It is a matter of regret that some other particulais that 
appear on the original schedules, such as occupations, and value of real estate 
owned, were not also transferred to the Ust. Tables have also been furnished 
me of the numbers of the deaf and dumb in all the States by the last census ; 
but in these tables those returned as dtaf only, are, except in the two States of 
Kew York and New Jersey, included with the deaf and dumb. The taUes 
which I hoped to have received for all the States, in which these two claGses 
should be separated, have not yet come to hand. 

Tlie distinction between the deaf and dumb, and the deaf only, is an important 
one, and the failure to discriminate properly between these two classes, has led 
to much confudon and inaccuracy in our statistics. The deaf and dumb, pn^ 
erly so called, are those persons who were either bom deaf, or lost their hearing 
at so early an age as to prevent their acquiring the power of speech, or to cause 
them to lose it if they had already made a beginning in speaking. This class 
of persons, even when placed in the most favorable circumstances for intellect- 
ual development, always exhibit peculiar mental charetcteristics ; and unable 
in childhood to use words in any simple and convenient form as an id<f to 
thought, memory, and reasoning, can only study written language, as we do 
the foreign or dead languages, receiving instruction through their own vernac- 
ular of signs. This class of persons are the true deaf and dumb, whose educa- 
tion was so long held impossible, and is still one of the most difficult of intel- 
lectual undertakings. There is also a considerable, though much less numerous, 
class who became deaf after learning to speak fluently, and who have retfdned 
and extended that precious power of speech, especially if they also learned to 
read before losing their hearing. This class are technically called um-muUx. 
Though; by being able to read (using words in their private meditations. Just 
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'we do), they often make great advances insndi knowledge as can be acquired 
from books, yet being incapable of sharing in the oral instruction imparted in 
ordinary schools, they are entitled, as well as the deaf and dumb, to the privi- 
1^^ of a special institution, priyileges especially valuable to them, because in 
tkke Institution they are restored, through the language of signs, to a large 
measure of those social and religious priyileges, from which, in the gatheringr 
of those who hear, their calamity had cut them ofif. 

But deafness is not, of course, confined to the two classes of true deaf mutes 
mxul semi-mutes, who are proper subjects for an institution like our own. 
Many persons become deaf, or hard of hearing, in middle life, a^ deafness, to 
& degree that makes social intercourse very inconvenient, if not impracticable, 
is one of the most common infirmities of old age. Such persons, it is hardly 
necessary to state, have nothing to do with our calculations respecting the num- 
ber of deaf mutes who are suitable subjects for an institution like ours ; and, 
including them in tables of the deaf and dumb, only tends to confuse the sub- 
ject and destroy the value of these tables. 

Still it is not always easy to discriminate between the three classes of the deaf 
just described. There are many children who became deaf after learning to 
speak a few words only, and from this point up to deafness after the full acqui- 
sition of speech, there are all degrees of the power of utterance. There are, 
moreover, quite a number of elderly persons who have been deaf from child- 
hood, and often have been pupils of our institutions, yet who habitually use 
speech in their daily intercourse, at least with those familiar with their articu- 
lation, and who seem to an ordinary observer, no more to be classed with the 
deaf and dumb than other persons who became deaf late in life. 

To this it may be added, that there are some children who are not totally 
deaf, but only hard of hearing, to a degree that makes the acquisition of speech 
difficult and uncertain. 

As the four classes of deaf persons that have been described, though very dis- 
. tinct in the main, run into one another by slight gradations, it is not perhaps 
surprising that men not previously familiar with the subject become confused 
when called on to note the deaf mutes on the census schedules, and, in their 
anxiety to do their whole duty, sometimes make gratuitous returns of all the 
old people in their respective districts who are called deaf. I find in the list 
before me several who are noted as ** partially deaf," some, as *' deaf from old 
age," and one at least described as ** deaf in one ear," which is about as 
rational as it would be to include in a list of the blind those *' blind of one 
eye." 

If all those who are returned as '* deaf" were persons who became deaf after 
reaching adult age, there could be no hesitation in excluding them from our 
tables and our calculations. But several of our present and former pupils, and 
many children who will be proper candidates for instruction in our institutions, 
are returned as ** deaf." It seems much more common, however, to omit the 
*'deaf" altogether. Mr. Kennedy states that the assistant marshals were 
instructed to return only the deqf and dumb, not the deaf. Many of them 
observed this distinction, even so far as to make no return of a large number of 
children whose parents might admit them to be dt«{f, but would not oonfeas 
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V find 1.557 white, and 22 colored daf muiei retonied from the wliole State, 
eoBsidenblj larger number then wee letuned ei anj fe t i o ua Geseae, ae ap- 
bj the annezed table. White deaf and dmnb lelanied in 

1830 842 

1810 1,089 

1850 1,^6 

1860 1,557 



1 omU the Rsnlto of the four cnnmeimtioH made by the aothority of the 
State, not haruig tlie retmna in inch a foot eiiiaiitin^s the wliite and colomd, 
aa win admit of a fiur comparimi. 

The number of coloRd deaf and dumb, letonied in 1830 and ISIO, 1 fixbear 
to repeat, aa it is wdl nndentood to hare been a wild ejcaggetation, pntdaoed 
hf inadrertentlr placing fignrea in the wrong colnmna. The made of taking 
the laat two Censuses prerentcd the rqtetition of thk deceptioti ; and we had 
cnly aeTen colored deaf and dumb letumed froaa this State, in 1850. From 
ttii nomber, to 22 returned in 1860, seemsa large increaae ; bat it ia aoooimted 
lor, in part, bj the existence of a achool for colorud deaf matee, in Xiagaa 
coontj, drawing into the State foor colored deaf mutes from Oinada. and one 
from New Jenej. There was, also, in the Kew York I n s ti t n tion, a black gid 
from KentndEj. 

We hare giren the nncofrected retams of deaf and domb from our State, at 
each Census, to show the genenl increase, as it it sniiiim il the erron in ooe 
Censos are about as great, pn^MMtiooaDT, as in another. Before making tmj 
othercalculadoosorcompanaoos.it isneoesmryto test the degree of accuracy of 
the Census, and applj such cofrectioos as we maj find sufficient data to make. 

Of the inaccujacies of the Census, that ooe that admits of the most certain 
and complete correctioD, is the frequent return of the ssme name twice. Ko 
fewer than eigfatj of our pupils (serentj-fire from this State and fire from 
Kew Jerseji, are returned twice, ooce from the InstitutiofL, as thtj were there 
on the 1st of June, 1?^>0. to wiii-h dajtheC ensos reten, and again from their 
homes, as tbej happened to be at home for the racatioa. when the Aanitant 
Manhal called. If, as is rerj probable, a like proporci<jn of the pupils of 
other institutioos were thus returned twice, there must be not isr from fire 
hundred such double l etoi us in the whc4e countiy. 

Another source of error, which does not, indeed, increase the number re- 
turned, was. hf inadrertentlj writing the words '^'deaf and dumb." on the 
wrong line. In some cases, pixents are thus returned as deaf and dumb. inste«i 
of their children ; in others, children inrtfad of their parents ; in othefs, an 
older or joun^er brother or sister. Where the next penoo to the deaf mnte 
happened to be of a different surname, it is erident that, hf thni writing on the 
wrong line, we hare no clue left to gues who was intendpd The deaf mnte 
disappears, and an entire! j dlflierent name is returned in^tmd How often this 
Isat error has occurred, we can ool j conjecture. The cases in wl&ich we icoog- 
niae tike return of a relatiTe of one of our former pupOs, instfad of the deaf 
mute himself, are not at all numerovs; I should suppose not more than one caae 
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in twratj or thirtjr ; bat, then, the untneroos change* in the namet of the deaf 
mutes retnnied in 18G0 and in 1860 would leein to indicate that a larger pro- 
portioo were thai changed for penooeot a different name. To this Idiall pro- 
•entlf recur. Where thii error hai occurred, the return merelvehowB that there 
WM a deaf mote io that town, but glresos theiei, age. Ac., wrong. It maj 
be aaanmed, however, that such erron are as apt to be made one way as another, 
and, on the average, may about balance each other. 

There ia reason to belicTe that, tn the list before me, the clerka who co[ried 
it have, in some cases, inadvertently omitted to write or indicate the word 
" deaf," thus making some to appear as If retnnial " deaf and dumb," who 
were leally returned as only " deaf," And the Avdltant Harehala themKlvea 
mar. In other cases, have marked as " deaf and dumb," old people wbo had 
become deaf late In life. With the purpose of having data to estimate the 
comparative longevity of the deaf and dumb, I have canied to be eitiadel 
from the list the nime* of all the deaf and dumb, exclnding the " deaf," who 
wereiiity years and upwards, in 1860, and have compared it ifith lists extracted 
from the Census lists of 1865 and 1S£C ; of those returned as of the correspond- 
ing ag«s, {fifty-flve and npwards and fifty and upwards), in those yean. The 
•ammat7 of the three lUta is as follows : 

Mala. Fcnuln. t-rlMi. 

Betonied isoverSOlDlSSO Si 41 73 

Do. do. 651nl865 80 27 67 

Do. do. 60inlB60 49 86 86 

This increase of nombers in 1860, when we should look for a large decrease 
by deaths and removals, may indicate either greater accuracy or greater inaccu- 
racy — mora probably the latter ; for though there may have been fewer omis- 
bIoqs, it Is at least quite as probable that a much larger number of names of 
old people were improperly retnmed. 

For, when we proceed to an examination of the names In each list, we find 
only twenty.one, hardly one-fourth of thoae returned in 1860, can, after mak- 
ing the moat liberal allowances from enoneons copying, from bad writing and 
spelling, be recognised in the list of 1860. Six or 'seven others we find in (he ' 
general list for 1850, bnt then returned as under 60 years. This undue increase 
ee, in part, fromgues8ingattheirage,and, in part, from slipsof the 
'. our former pupils, for instance, whose age we know to be about 
td as Gl. We also recognise two or three aged heads of famlliea 
eaf mutes, who are not themselves deaf and dumb, but have been 
uch. Instead of younger members of their respective families. 
ing all these allowances, there reroaio at least flfty-hve names in 
£0, that appear to have sprung up nnaccouQlablj since 1850. On 
d, of the names returned in 1860, fifty-two, or rieorly three-fourths, 

I the case only with the aged persons returned as deaf and dumb, 
ion of the whole list of 1860 and of 1860, to ascert^n how many 
r In both, would require too much time and labor, bnt inch an 
has been carefully made for twenty counties, taken from all parts 
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Q(f tlie State. The result is, that in those twenty counties, 296 deaf and dumb, 
and. 47 deaf, were returned in 1850, and 845 deaf and dumb, and 108 deaf, in 
1860 ; but the names found in both lists were only 86 of the deaf and dumb, 
and three of the deaf. There may be a few more, who, haying removed, 
'would be found in other counties. 

]For the dty of New York, a comparison has been made with the list taken 
from the State Census of 1855. That list gave the napies of 188 deaf mutes 
and deaf persons. In the list of 1860, 214 names appear, in each case exdud- 
ing the Institution, but including the '*deaf." The increase seems, at the 
first yiew, corresponding to the increase of populalion ; but only twmity-two 
names, at the utmost, can be recognized as the same in both lists. And of 
tiiese twenty -two, only twelve were over fifteen years of age in 1855, though 
ninety-five of those returned in 1855 were over fifteen *, and one hundred and 
two of those returned in 1860 were over twenty. 

It appears, then, that in the country districts, nearly three-fourths of those 
returned in 1850 disappear, and give place to a larger number of names in 
1860 ; and in the city, the changes are, of course, still greater, amounting to 
nine-tenUis of the whole in five years. 

Migratory and fluctuating as our population is, we do not believe that the 
ordinary ratio of deaths and removals will account for half of these changes. 
In the list for 1855, the number of years each person had resided in the town 
from which he was returned was noted ; and we find that two-thirds of the 
whole number, and full three-fourths of the adults, are noted as having resided 
in the same town ten years or more. 

A part of these changes may be accounted for, by pupils at school in 1850, 
and at home in 1860 ; but it is a curious fact, that more than half of our pupils 
have no place in the lists taken just before they came to school, or just after 
they left school. To this I sliall presently recur. 

In other cases, the changes in copying names from bad spelling and writing 
may be such as to defy recognition. In the list for 1850, we find returned from 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery county, four deaf mutes in one family, whose sur- 
name was given as Helock, aged from 62 to 79. Iii the list for 1855, three of 
these appear this time under the name of Klock, which we suspect to be nearer 
the true name, but with a change of the Christian name of one, as if, in the 
one list or the other, a member of the family, not deaf and dumb, had been 
substituted by writing on the wrong line. In the list of 1860, we find neither 
a Helock, nor a Klock, but in the same town, and near the age of the youngesi 
of these deaf mutes, appears one Geo. Chawgo. As no such name can be found 
in either of the former lists, either in that county, or, we believe, elsewhere in 
the State, it seems quite probable that this Chawgo represents the last survivor 
of the Klocks. The name may have been this time written Clang, which, if 
very illegibly written, with a flourish at the end, might look to the copying 
clerk like Chawgo. True, none of the Klocks was named George ; but one 
was named Augustus, and this, if shortened to Gus., might look like Geo. 
This is but a specimen of the difficulties we have to encounter in identifying 
names. In another case, Sally Portia, in one list, seems to correspond to Sarah 
Prentice in another, and in yet another case, a name, which from the residence 
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and age eridentlj represents the same man, is copied as John Tlngoe in one 
list, John Pingue in the second, and John Lingen in the third. 

Considering, then, tliat hy both writing the designation " deaf and dnmb " 
on the wrong line, and by errors in copjring, there may be, in an unknown 
number of cases, changes of name, to which we have no cine (though we might 
clear np many such cases could we examine the origmal schedules of the Census), 
we are quite unable to suggest, from a comparison of the lists for the different 
years, any ratio of correction as to the number who were improperly returned. 
That the number of the deaf and dumb, especially of the aged deaf and dumb, 
has been improperly increased by returning sereral idiots, many deaf elderly- 
persons, and, it seems, one or more who were *' dumb from paralysis," is cer- 
tain. How many were thus erroneously returned we have no means of judging. 
We only observe that, as the erroneous returns of one Census will differ from 
the erroneous returns of another, while the UcAUiiy to error is about the same, a 
double number of changes of name is thus accounted for, while the munhen re- 
turned for one Census will be, prcportionaUy, about as correct as for another. 

We have spoken of the list of aged deaf mutes, prepared to furnish some 
data for estimating the comparative longevity of the deaf ani dumb. Of the 
eighty-five who were returned as over sixty years of age, we recognise, as I 
have stated, two or three who were returned by writing on the wrong line, and 
six or seven whom we know not to be yet as much as sixty years of age. There 
are, doubtless, several more similar corrections yet to be made, and several 
names of old people, who are only deaf, to be erased, before we can accept the 
lii»t as affording any indication of the longevity of the deaf and dumb. Seventy- 
five deaf mutes of sixty years and over seems a large proportion ; larger, in 
proportion to the whole number, than is the case with the general population 
of that age. But if all the corrections that ought to be made could be made, 
we suspect that the proportion of proper deaf mutes, among the aged, would be 
found considerably less than among the young. One reason for this opinion is, 
that of twenty-one persons returned in 1860 as deaf mutes, over seventy-five 
years of age, only two can be found in the list of 1850, making it probable that 
most of the others were improperly returned. But, till we have more certain 
means of testing the list in this respect, we forbear any speculations on the 
chance of these afflicted persons for a long continuance in this vale of tears. 
As we recognize the names of several of our earliest pupils who have seen their 
three score years, we presume the deaf and dumb, who possess good constitu- 
tions, have a fair chance to enjoy a g^reen old age, like that of their venerable 
senior, Laurent Clerc.^ 

Though we know that mtmy of our pupils were returned twice, and that 
many other names were improperly returned, we have good reason to believe 
that there was also a large number of omissions. . Indeed, a mode of account- 
ing for the discrepancies between the different lists, as rational and probable as 
any, and doubtless, in many cases, the true one, is by supposing that a large 

• We recognize In Schuyler county the name of an uneducated mute who had two sisters, Iwo 
daughters, and two nieces, deaf and dumb. If yet living, she has attained the good old age of 
75. We find In our llsi the name of Deborah Schuyler, of Florida, Montgomery county, aged 09 ; 
but toqiect this to be a deceptive return. 
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Bomber of deaf mutei were omitted in each Oensus, and that, verj natoially , 
manj of those orerlooked in 1850 were returned in 1860, and oiof verta. The 
eridence of these ominions is derired partly from our knowledge of particular 
cases ; but mainly by comparing our lists of puj^ls dismifBed Just before, or re- 
ceiTed just after, the Census was taken, with the Census lists. 

Inquiry as to particular cases of omissitm cannot present a rery extensiye 
Induction, from the fsMst that the deaf and dumb areso thinly scattered orer the 
whole State. There are seldom more than two or three in one town, and mak* 
ing personal inquiries in cases so remote is evidently impracticable to any ex- 
tent. We know that some of our former pupils have been overlooked. In 
other cases we suspect that they were ; but cannot be sure whether they had 
not changed their residences, or perhaps their names. But we may safely 
assume that there were comparatively few changes of residence within a year 
or two of the pnpila entering or leaving school. 

We have made a careful comparison of the Census list with our lists of 
pupils dismissed in 1858 and 1859, the two years next preceding the Census. 
But of dxty-nine who, in those years, returned to their homes in various parts 
of the State (out of the cities of New York and Brooklyn), we can find only 
twenty-nine !n the Census list. Of three New Jersey pupils who left in the 
same years, two appear in the list ; in all, thirty-one out of serenty-two, ooq- 
siderably less than one-half. Making quite a large allowance for changes of 
residence in so short a time, we may safely assume that nearly or quite half of 
our dismissed pupils vrere overlooked by the Census Marshals. , 

We have also caiefuQy examined the lists for the counties from which we 
received pupils in 1860 and 1861 ; in the former year, a few months after the 
Census was taken, excluding, as before, the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
to idiich we shall give a separate examination, we received serenty pupils from 
the States of New York and New Jersey, wi&ln a little moite than a year after 
the Cenus was taken ; and of these, thirty-fire^ just half, can be reoogniaed in 
the Census list, by making, in some cases, yery liberal allowance for erroneous 
oc^ying. This fact, taken in conjunction with idmilar results of an examhm- 
tion of the Census list of 1850, as detailed in our thirty^fourth report (p. 89), 
entities us to eonchide tlutt only about half the deaf and dumb children in the 
State, of schoolable age, are returned in the Cruras, unless they happen to be 
actually in the institution at the time, in which case, about one-fourth of them 
are apt to be returned twice. 

In the great cities, as we have shown in our former statistical papers, the 
inaccuracies of the Census, at least in the number of omissions^ are always 
much greater than in the country districts. In 1860 and 1801 we receired 
twenty-six pupils from the cities of New York and Brooklyn, only four of whom 
can be found in the Census list; and in 1858 and 1859 twenty-three pupilare* 
turned to their homes in those cities, of whom, also^ four are all we can recog- 
nise in the list. It would seem, then, that if in country districts one-half of 
the deaf mute children, between ten and twenty years of age, are omitted, in 
the large cities the omissions are more than three-fourths of the whole number. 

3 
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or cfaOdiCA iiBder Oie age of ten, the propoftioa of cwMOM nnui fct 
grader. From tlie ^tturnitj oi ae eci Uiuin g tlie &ci at ■■ enlj age, aad 
the miwilUiigiiCH of paroiti to beUeme thai thdr childrai aie dfrtfaieJ to be 
dnnb, not a na^ child of ooe year or imder M fovBd in the list, aad voy 1^^ 
of the age of two or three. The whole naaihrr l e t i u ue d as imder ftve jmib 
is cnlj Ibrtj-two, while of fire jtacs, and UKfer ten, ooe hnndied and aevcoty* 
four aie letorned. Concctiiig the taUesfor thoae relsmed twice, 9ad for 
pupils from alvoad, and adding the deaf who were imder twenty 
hare the fidlowing nwhrw : 



Under fire years 42 1 43 

Of fire, and under ten 174 26 200 

Of tea, and under fifteen 241 26 307 

Of fifteen, and under twenty 2tS 20 26S 

Of twenty, and under thirty 259 .. 259 

Of thirty, and onder forty 176 176 

Offorty, and under fifty 148 148 

Of fifty, and under sixty 108 108 

Ofslxty, and iq>wards 85 .. 86 

In this taUe we have hidnded the colored with the white; bat havede- 
dncted aereaty-fire popila returned twice, and thirty-two from abzoadf in the 
bistitiition. 

We have no aooovnt, as yet, ai the Haasification of the general populatioii, 
by ages, in 1860 ; but may aaiiiiiii, without danger of material error, that the 
pfoportkms will not greatly yaiy from thoae l e tui ued in 1850. Pnw .eei lin g on 
this SQppositioa, we find that the p ropor ti on of deaf and dmnb (Indnding deaf 
chfldren under twenty), between the agea ai ten and twenty, is to tiie wliole 
popolatkin of the same ages, aeooiding to the corrected retoma of the Oensoi, 
rerf nearly aa 1 : 1,800 ; wfaOe for the agea from twenty to thirty, it is only as 
I : 8,000; and lor the ages abore thirty, rery nearly as 1 : 2,500. Thentional 
deduction from these figures is, that we only get anything like a fall return of 
the number of the deaf and dumb when they are ocdlected in the Institution, 
aad hence suie to be returned. 

I doubt iribether the proportion of one deaf mute in 1,600 souls is laige 
enough. 84111 it is the nearest approximation that we can make, from the dshi 
we possess, and neariy agreea with the proportion found in the country of oar 
ancestors. It would giro an actual number of not leas than two thousand fire 
hundred deaf mutes in the State, our preaent popnlatinn (1868) being not &r 
ttOBk four ndllionfl. 

The proportion of our population who annually reach the age of twelre yean, 
is about twenty-two in a thousand. This prop o rti on, applied to the above esli- 
mated number of deaf mutes, would gire fifly-fiTe deaf-mute diildren from oar 
own State, who annually axriTe at the proper age for admission into the lasti- 
tution, and the usual number from northern New Jersey, and from other Statei, 
would increase our annual number of admissions to orer sixty ; about a third 
larger than it has been, on the arerage, for some years past.o 

• TiM total Bmnber of admlwioos Into tbe InsUtatkNi for tiz yean, 18M to 1860 ioctaitTt, 
dednctfsf rfdmJwkica, wu 375, an annoa] aTeragc of Ibrty-aiz. 
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That many deaf mutes of proper age are withheld from the offered advantages 
of education, seems evident from the Census returns, imperfect as they are. For 
inBtanoe, of those deaf-mute children of the age of thirteen and fourteen, who 
ought all to he in school, there are returned (deducting those returned twice) 
fifty-six not in the Institution, nearly as large as the numher (sixty-three) of the 
same age actually in the Institution. Between the ages of fifteen and twenty 
^ere were one hundred and fifty-nine pupils in the Institution, and ninety- 
one deaf mutes and deaf children kept at home, heddes many who were prob- 
ably overlooked ; but a small number of these had been in the Institution and 
returned home. 

In view of these facts, it seems a manifest duty we owe to the class of un- 
fortunates, for whose benefit the Institution was founded, to make special 
efforts to enlighten and arouse those parents and guardians of deaf-mutes in 
remote parts of the State, who have, through ignorance or indifference, kept 
their unfortunate children from the precious advantages of education freely 
offered to them by the just liberality and enlightened benevolence of the State. 

The following table will show the number of deaf mutes returned at each 
Census since 1880 (except the State Census of 1855, the returns of which are not 
at hand), from each county in the State, corrected by referring pupils then in 
sdiool to their respective counties, but not for those returned twice. 

HUHBB or DSIF MOtm UEIVMMMD , 

COUMTIES. 4 ■ * % 

1830. 18S6. 1840. 1846. 1860. 1860. 

NewYork 66 67 116 119 129 268 

Kings : 9 9 17 89 69 

66 76 124 186 168 827 

BIchmond 1 1 2 1 6 16 

Queens 7 16 12 12 16 28 

Suffolk 19 24 22 14 16 9 

Westchester 26 9 31 14 16 86 

Putnam 4 6 14 6 7 

Dutchess 28 19 10 10 18 10 

Columbia 22 18 20 18 20 17 

Bockland 4 6 18 6 11 10 

Orange 26 80 28 18 14 29 

UUter 26 80 28 28 28 82 

Greene 14 18 15 16 14 14 

SuUivan 4 2 8 8 6 10 

Total or S. E. conatias, except K. T. and Kings, 174 172 180 187 158 211 

Rensselaer 18 25 28 19 21 81 

Albany 86 40 22 42 87 87 

Schoharie 22 11 11 16 20 17 

Schenectady 17 7 14 10 4 

Ot«^o 81 85 89 24 27 81 

Delaware 20 28 20 16 16 18 

Total of Central Eastern 127 151 122 181 181 188 
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wiMMPi or PKAf wotm ManikMm or 

OOUATUB. 
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48 


177 
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211 
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Total of North Centnd 148 168 156 176 227 286 
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BBOAPITULATIOK. 

OOUMTIICB. • t * » 

1890. 1835. 1840. 1845. 1850. 1800. 

New York and Kings 65 76 124 186 168 827 

Southeastern 174 172 180 187 158 211 

Central Eastern 127 161 122 181 131 188 

Kortheastera 177 168 197 178 203 211 

North Central 148 168 156 176 227 286 

SouthCentral 46 73 52 80 67 78 

Western 168 256 265 285 299 849 

Total 905 1,064 1,096 1,078 1.26801,550 

Proportion, ODe deaf mnte to 2,120 2,041 2,216 2,427 2,472 2,600 

Proportion to Population. 

oouwinB. 1835. 1850. 1860. 

New York and Kings, one deaf mnte to 8,949 8,895 8,842 

Southeastern d6 1,986 2,880 2,748 

Central Eastern do 1,620 2,866 2,617 

Northeartem do 1,607 1,799 1,925 

North Central do 2,006 1.983 1,990 

SouthCentral do 2,162 2,814 1,941 

Western do 2,086 2,294 2,280 

From this table it would seem that there has been returned, at each suooet* 
* sive Census, a larger proportion of deaf mutes from New York and Kings, and 
a smaller proportion from the rest of the State, taking it altogether. In some 
counties, as Seneca, there has always been a very small number of deaf mutes 
returned. In others, as is the case with the acyoining county of Wayne, a large 
proportion has been returned at every Census. Some counties, as Montgomery, 
which formerly returned a large proportion, show of late a steadily diminishing 
proportion, doubtless because the deaf mutes accidentally collected in that 
county hare died or removed. Other counties, that showed a small proportion 
formerly, now return an increasing proportion. This is particularly the case 
with Queens, St. Lawrence, Ontario, and Wyoming. Part of this increase, how- 
ever, it is probable, is to be ascribed to the greater fullness of the returns. In 
many counties the number of deaf mutes appears to fluctuate arbitrarily, for 
which I know no other explanation than that of ascribing the fluctuations to 
the greater or less accuracy with which the enumeration was made. It will be 
seen that the northeastern section of the State has always returned the largest 
proportion of deaf mutes. 

Since the foregoing part of this report was written, I have received tables of 
the number of deaf and dumb, excluding those returned as deaf only. In all the 
States, classified according to age, color, and condition (as slave or free). I have 
also received a copy of the list of those returned on the original schedules aft 
deaf and dumb, mute or deaf, in all the States. Had I received the taUes and 
the list a little sooner, they would have afforded materials for many interesting 

# Exclaaive of pupils in the New York butifaUon firom beyond tSie Umite of the Btate. 
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CftlciilAtions and oompariBons, whidi must now be deferred to another oocasion. 
I haye, howeTer, found time to make some calculations of interest on two or 
three points. 

The proportion of deaf mutes in the dififorent sections of the Unioii piesents 
differences for which it is not easy to account. In some sections there seems 
to be a larger proportion of deaf-mute adults ; in others, of deaf-mute chil- 
dren ; indicating that in the former the proportional number of deaf mutes is 
diminishing, and in the latter increaring. lliis will be shown hj the following 

table: 

Warn Dbaf ahd Dcio nr 1860. 



Under 10. 10 to 20. 20 to 40. 40 and over. Total. 

KewEngland 160 426 447 441 M74 

NewYork 216 566 442 881 1,667 

Pennsylrania, Hew Jersey, and 

DeUware 258 544 466 880 1,597 

Maryhmd to Georgia 275 520 589 856 1,693 

Eight Southwestern States 290 637 546 802 1,780 

Nine Northwestern States 684 1,869 1,081 528 8,629 

Whole United States 1,849 4,090 8,566 2,851 11,856 

The totals include a few (82 in all) whose ages were not returned. We have 
not classified the Pacific States or the Territories, which, however, are included 
in the aggregate for the United States. The Northwestern section includes 
Missouri. If we include the Northwester^ section, we shall hare seven great 
divisions of the Union, in each of which the number of deaf mutes returned is 
from a little under 1,500 to a little over 1,800. 

The following table will show the population of the different sections, and 
the proportion of deaf mutes returned : 

Wbrk popUAxnoir. 

New EngUnd 8,110,572 

New York 8,881,780 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 

Delaware 8,586,554 

Maryland to GeorgiB. 8,188,169 

Si^t Southwestern States . . . 8,807 ,498 

Nine Northwestern States. . . 8,880,713 

United States 26,975,575 

do. free colored .... 487,996 

do. slaves 8,958,760 

Hie Coast States, from Maryland to Georgia (including the District of Colum- 
bia), return the largest proportion of deaf mutes ; our own State the smallest. 
New England, which returned, thirty years ago, a larger proportion of deaf mutes 
than any other section, has now but little more than the average. If allow- 
ances were made for pupils from abroad in the asylum at Hartford, the propor- 
tion for New England would hardly equal that for the Southwestern States. 

It is evident, from this table, that deaf-dumbness is not more prevalent in 
cold. Northern regions, since the Southern half of the United States returns a 
•onnderably larger proportion of white deaf mutes than the Northern half. 

The proportion of deaf mutes returned for the whole country has varied but 
Uttleibrihe last thirty years. In 1830 it was 1 to 1,954 , in 1840, 1 to 2,123 ; 
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in 1860, 1 to 2,152, and in 1860 (exdnding tlie *' deaf/') as stated aboye, 1 to 
2,276. In the Northern States, generally, the proportion seems to be dimin- 
ishing, while in the Southern States it remains about the same. I ascribe this 
result, at least in part, to the fact that the large emigration from Europe dur- 
ing the last thirty years, has chiefly gone to swell the population of theNorth* 
em States. 

The official tables of the number of deaf and dumb in the several States, as 
we have stated, are made up on the principle of exduding all returned as 
"deaf" only. The number thus excluded appears to be 2,258. The greater 
part of these were merely peo^de who had become deaf or hard of hearing in 
middle life or old age. * 

The frequent omission of children, who have become deaf, though yet able to 
q;>eak more or less, is one of the causes which make the returns so defeotire as 
respects children under ten, and especially under five years. With respect to 
those under five, however, the deficiency of the returns is to be ascribed chiefly 
to the diflkulty of ascertaining, at that early age, whether the child is deaf and 
dumb. Only eleven children under one year are returned ftom the whole Union 
as deaf and dumb, and these, where not perhaps returned by writing on the 
wrcmg line, were only judged to be deaf and dumb because they had elder bro- 
thers or sisters who were deaf and dumb. Under the age of five we find 405 
(whites) returned as deaf and dumb ; between five and ten, 1,483 ; between ten 
and fifteen, 2,084. The whole number of white deaf mutes returned in 1850 
was 9,186, and in I860 those of ten years and upwards were 10,077 — an increase 
of ten per cent by the recognition of deaf-mute children over and above the 
decrease by death. 

The excess of males among the deaf and dumb has often been mentioned as one 
of the most remarkable facts in the statistics of this class of population. Even in 
countries where the female population largely exceeds the male, the male deaf 
mutes are found still more largely to exceed the females. By the returns of the 
last census, the male deaf and dumb (whites) exceed the females in number in 
every State, except Kentucky, where there are 289 females to 285 males, and 
Florida, which returns 8 females to 7 males. The aggregate for the whole 
country is 6,606 males and 5,250 females, more than 5 males to 4 females. The 
difference seems greatest in middle age, there being, between the ages of twenty 
and forty, 2,086 deaf-mute males to 1,580 females, nearly 4 to 8. 

Hoping that the facts and considerations here presented may be of some 
utility to the cause oi the unfortunate deaf and dumb, I conclude by invoking 
anew the favor of Providence on the Institution. 

HARVEY P. PEET, iVificyol. 

I lW r iTU T l Olf FOB THR DXAf AND DUMB, ) 

January 28, 1868. f 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATION. 

To ths Board of Directon of the New York Institution for the InetruUiot^ 
of the Deaf and Dumb : 

The undersigned, a Committee ^^[tointed by the Board of Directonof ^tum 
New York Institation for the Instmction of the Deaf and Domb, to oondnct 
the Annnal Examination of the pnpili, re^ectfnlly 

REPOBT: 

That the days set afMurt for this pnipose, aooording to custom, by a resolatioQ 
Qi the Board, were Monday, Toesdi^, and Wednesday, the 28d, 24th, and 25th 
of June. 

The examination was thorongh and sesrching. Itvasbssedonaprogitmme 
prepared by the instmctors of the rlames, respectiTely, and sabmitted 1^ the 
principal. The test qoestiosis, pr<^K>nnded by the Committee, on each snbjeci 
xrf study mete, with few exceptions, answ^ed, and the impromptu efforts at 
fCngllsh composition were creditable, when considered in connection with the 
length of time the writers had been under instruction. Hie examination of the 
ffigh Class, whose course of study embraces a round of mental, moral, tnd 
physicalsdence, grammar, riietoric, and logic, arithmetic, algebra, and geome- 
try, was intrusted by the Committee to Bev. J. Howard Smith, pastor of the 
Church of the Intercession, and well known for several years as the able editor 
of the '* Protestant Churchman." His report is as follows : 

To the Directors of the New TorJc Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb : 

The undersigned, to whom was committed tiie duty of examining the High 
Class in this Institution, has the pleasure to submit the following report : 

It would be impossible, within the limits to whidi this report must properly 
be confined, to give more than the most important results of an examination 
running through seren or eight hours of seyere scrutiny, embracing a variety 
of studies, and often descending to the most minute particulars. These results, 
however, I will endeavor to convey. 

lb i^ypreciate them, even partially, it will be necessary to place before ths 
mind the condition of nearly all these youth when they enter the Institution. 
They do not come as other young persons enter our schools and academies of 
learning. With those, mind is already awake ; it is furnished with the ele- 
ments of knowledge on many familiar subjects ; it has the productive germs of 
attainment, under conditions that only require a certain amount of stimdos 
and care ; and as the result of this, it is possessed of a measure of inteUectud 
and moral discipline and power of application. But the case is widely different 
with these. Shut out firom communication with the world of men and thingi 
and thought by the most important channels, their condition seems rather to 
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be one of posribility of intelkctnal life and action than ihe reality. We know 
tliat the diamond is. It may be a gem of the fint water ; but it is coTered with 
a ooat of rough, hard, dull stone ; aud to all, but the practiced eye of the men- 
tal lapidary to whom it is brought, its beauty and worth are hidden. 

To lay aside figure, ^e questions are, can mind and character under such 
conditions be CToked ? And if so, by what means, with what facility, and to 
what extent ? An examination of this class of young mutes has furnished the 
answer, which it is now my duty to giTe. The daas is composed of fifteen 
males and fourteen females, who have been under instruction in this claas 
during terms of one, two, and three yean, equiyalent to eight, nine, and ten 
years in the Institution. In these terms, respectively, they have acquired what 
learning they possess. 

Speaking generally, I may say the examination revealed a reaUfy and 
thoroughness of knowledge not only gratifying, but highly surprising. Both 
the condition of the learner and the process of instruction seem to be unfriendly 
to mere acquisition by rote, of which indeed I did not observe an instance. 
Hie mind of the pupil is brought, as it were, into immediate contact with truth, 
which it perceives with a clearness, grasps with a vigor, and states with a self- 
reliant force and independence singular and striking. While in some cases 
there was evinced a power of generalisation rare and beautiful in persons so 
young, there was, in all, the proof of constant attention to minute points. 
Their powers seemed to be under quick and easy contnd. They wrote rapidly, 
in plain and gnraceful chirogn^hy, with grammatical accuracy, often in elegant 
diction, on the spur of the moment; and usually with perfect success answered 
thus any question that fell within the proper range of their studies, or that 
involved legitimately their results. Thus, in these few years, under the i^lo- 
Bophical and ingenious methods of instruction which mark the Institution, and 
which are specially exemplified by the respected Professor whose industry and 
skill are devoted to this class, these youth have risen from a merely negative 
mental state to highly respectable attainments in various branches of literature 
and science. What these attainments are, more particularly will appear from 
a brief statement of the process of the examination. It was extended through 
the entire course of study pursued during the year, as follows : 

Physical Science, embracing (1) Electricity, (2) Magnetism, (8) Galvanism, 
(4) Chemistry. 
Algebra. 

Mental Science and Logic. 
Moral Science. 
Grammatical Analysis. 
The History of Current Events. 

The class were placed in relations with the examiner by an introducticm, 
through signs, and they each responded in a pleasant welcome, which they 
wrote on their slates. The following is extracted : ** We have the more con- 
fidence in him from knowing his present and past vocations, for while the o£Eioe 
of pastor must ezdte a peculiar interest in a woric whidi literally brings light 
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to those who mt in mental dariLness, his experience in reading contributions in 
his capacity of editor, by demonstrating how hard it is for even those who can 
hear and speak to write, will, perhaps, make him more lenient in his judgment 
of our essajrs." 

In reply to the question, '* What is the science of electricity?" one wrote : 
*' It is the science which treats of the laws and phenomena of that mysterious 
agency which penrades the material world, as our souls pervade our bodies. 
Of what electricity is in its essence we know as little as we do of the constitu- 
tion of spirit, but from observing its tfftdn we can deduce the laws which govern 
its action, and reduce it to a science as certain in the relations of cause and 
effect as is that of mathematics." Another, having spoken of electricity as a 
fluid, was asked why he called it a fluid. His reply was : ''As I was asked why 
we called it a fluid, I answer, because it can flow through well-conducting 
things, as the animal system, metals, wood," &c. 

From all the twenty <nine pupils the answers were correct, but no two of them 
were conveyed in the same language. 

Descriptions were written of the electrical machine, the Leyden jar, and 
other portions of the electrical apparatus, giving the principles upon which 
their efficiency depended. 

One of the pupils, being asked as to the disthictionsin the kinds of electridty, 
replied : *' There have been two theories broached of the two kinds of elec- 
tricity. Dr. Franklin's theory assumes that there are no such distinct kinds. 
According to this theory, electricity exists in all things in a quiescent condition, 
and exhibits itself when it exists in a thing in a larger quantity than is natural. 
If a thing is negatively electrified it has less electricity than before. Therefore, 
when two electrified bodies approach each other, the postive parts with just 
enough to fill the negative. But the foundation of this fine theory seems to be 
effectually undermined by the fact, that when a card is placed between a posi- 
tively electrified body and another in a negative state, electricity passes through 
the card, and in its rapid passage produces a burr on each side of it. This has 
been accounted for by supposing that two kinds, one from the body on one 
side, and the other from the body "on the opposite side of the card, rush 
through it." 

In magnetism and galvanism, as well as electricity, a large number of ques- 
tions were asked, and well answered. 

To a general question on the three sciences, viz. : " What is the difference 
between electricity, magnetism, and galvanism?" the following striking answer 
was returned : 

'*I consider the three ont in essence, even as the three persons of the Trinity 
ore Gk>d in nnity, and that by carrying out the analogy, the terms electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism may be conceived as expressing different modes or 
provinces of action. Electricity seems to me the generic term. In distinction 
firom galvanism, its equilibrium is often disturbed by natural causes, and it is 
collected in the air, and seen in the form of lightning. It is also generated 
(not imparted, as in the case of magnetism,) by friction. Oalvanism is a result 
of chemical action. Nearly aH of its phenomena are common both to it and 
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^what I haye distiiigaiflhed as electridtj. I am not sore, however, that elec- 
tricity decomposes water. Magnetism seems to be electricity, made permanent 
or stationary, thus enabled to exhibit the phenomena of attraction and repnl- 
sioii more perfectly than electricity and galTanlsm, and allowing those proper- 
ties to be applied to practical uses. A magnet may, I think, be defined as a 
body in which the electrical equilibriam is either permanently destroyed, or so 
affected that it is not restored by contact with a conducting medimn." 

In chemittryf the class showed familiarity with the principles of the sdence, 
and solved the problems of reactions with great readiness, using chemical sym- 
bols with ease and rapidity. They also gave full written descriptions of a great 
nnmber of elements and compounds. To the question. What are equivalent 
numbers? one replied : **The equivalent numbers of elements are numbers 
which show in what proportions the elements to which they are applied enter 
into compounds with other elements. This principle of universal proportion 
is the most wonderful thing I have yet found in chemistry, for it shows that, 
in the creations of God, nothing is left to chance, and that every atom of matter 
has its appointed place and fixed laws to govern its action." 

To test their knowledge of the appIicaUons of these numbers, the questions 
were asked : '* How many pounds of hydrogen, and how many pounds of oxy- 
gen, are there in thirty-six pounds of water ? How many grains of silver, of 
oxygen, and of nitrogen, in 1,020 grains of nitrate of silver V* To the first of 
which, after calculation, they answered correctly : four pounds of hydrogen 
and thirty-two pounds of oxygen ; and to the second, 648 grains of silver, 288 
grains of oxygen, and 84 grains of nitrogen. 

A number of questions in mental fhiUaophy were asked, and many of the 
answers were admirable, but are omitted here for want of space. One of the 
pupils having used the word analogy ^ in one of his essays, was requested to 
define it, which he did as follows : 

* 'Analogy is likeness of either qualities or circumstances, in two objects dis- 
similar in other respects." 

Being requested to state the analogy between an egg and a seed, he wrote as 
follows : 

*' Out of an egg comes a living thing, while a thing to which we can hardly 
attribute the word living, though it has in it the same principle of vitality, is 
produced by the seed. In the egg there is an embryo of its parent, and the 
game can be said of the seed. In each embryo there are several organs, that 
soon are developed when the egg and the seed have accomplished their pur- 
pose." 

In logic, the class answered many questions on the distinctions of terms and 
propositions, and the general principles of reasoning, illustrating their state- 
ments by pertinent original examples. 

To the question, ** What is the difference between induction and syllogism ?" 
one answered : 

" Induction begins with individuals, after describing which, it rises higher 
and gives the properties of species and then of the genus of the species. Syllo- 
gism begins at the other end, that at which induction terminate, and after 
asserting something of a genus, asserts the same of a species, and then of an in- 
diridual included imder it." 
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To the question, ** What Is aa enthjraeme V* one answered : 

" An enthjmeme Is a defective syllogism, or a sjUogism in whloh one of the 
premlseB is omitted as too obrions to require insertion. They are of Tariom 
kinds ; those which conform most cloeely to the syllogistic form, and can be 
expanded to it by supplying the abstracted premise, being esteemed tiie most 
regular. They are of frequent occurrence In discourse, but usually .stated in 
the familiar form of reasoning/' 

The following was given as an example of the conyerrion of familiar reason- 
ing into the enthymeme and then into the syllc^^ism : 

** FamiUar iZeoaofitn^.— Slavery is wrong, because it is at variance with natural 
and revealed religion." 

'* Efdhymeme. — Slavery is at variance with natural and revealed reUgion. 
Therefore, slavery is wrong." 

*'/^yOo^um.— Whatever is at variance with natural and revealed religion, is 
wrong, fflavery is at variance with natural and revealed religion. TherefbrOy 
slavery is wrong." 

The questions on mond sdence were confined to that portion of the subject 
which the class had studied during the year, viz. : the relations of man to man. 
A few, only, of the answers can be selected : 

«• What is the law of reciprocity?" 

*' It means that we should extend to others the same liberty to use the means 
of happiness which Ood has placed before them, unmolested, as we claim from 
them." 

In what respects are men unequal and In what equal ? 

**Men are unequal in respect to the different means of happiness which God 
has bestowed upon them, and equal in respect to the right which he has con- 
ferred upon them to enjoy whatever means of happiness are given to them, 
provided they do not employ them so as to interfere with their neighbor's right 
to act in the same manner." 

Is retaliation consistent with this law under any circumstances f 

'* Since our Saviour condemned the sentiment of the Jews, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, I conclude that the law of retaliation is inconsistent 
with the law of reciprocity." 

What then of alleged Justifiable war f 

** The war we are engaged in is indeed a Justifiable war, but I do not esteem 
it by any means a war of retaliation. Were it such, it would not be a justifiabla 
war. We are doing battle for the maintenance of the Constitution, for our 
liberties, and for a principle which is necessary to the free agency of mankind." 

One of the pupils, in his answer to a question propounded to him, having 
made a very strong statement of his opinion that Government had no right to 
regulate religious matters, was asked if Government could have no connectioQ 
whatever with the relations of the Church to society. His reply was as follows : 

** In this Christian country, Government has something to do with religious 
matters ; but I think that it does not act thus from any religious point of view, 
but from a secular point. Govenmient gives a charter to a number of Chris- 
tians, who associate together to build a church. Government says to the Chris- 
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tiani in the charts, jou aie permiited to exact a dmich for jour use, on con- 
dition that you shall not so nse your chnrch that the rest of the oonunnnitj 
snffiBr at your hands. Ton can worship in any manner you please, bat you 
shall not do so as to interfere with the laws <^ the land." 

Hie ezaminatioii in grammar was of an interesting diaraoter, as showing the 
peculiarly philosophical prindples which enter into the processes of teaching 
language to the deaf and dumb. The system was devised by the teacher of 
the class, and is based on a classification of the various forms assumed by the 
predicate of the English sentence, into eight different groups, represented to 
the eye by appropriate symbols. A very pleasing illustration was given of this 
method of analyslB by one of the boys, who made an exhaustive analysis, by 
the use of symbols, of a long sentence selected, by the examiner, from one of 
Washington Irving's letters, exhibiting both the general relations of the prin- 
dpal parts of the sentence and the particular mutual relations of the several 
words composing it. 

As I am unwilling to extend this report beyond the ordinary bounds of such 
an instrument, I omit answers of much interest that were given to various 
questions. Enough has perhaps been said to give a fair impression of the 
character of the examination. In conclusion, I have only to add that the de- 
portment of the pupils was excellent, showing that a religious tone has been 
imparted to their minds during the process of their intellectual training, and to 
say that I have rarely if ever attended an examination of equal interest. While 
there were the usual difierences in kind and measure of force, the average of 
ability and attainment, I think, surpassed that which could be found in an 
institution of similar grade for young persons in possession of all their facul- 
ties. I cannot but feel, therefore, that the examination reflects great credit 
upon the class, upon its able and indefatigable teacher, upon the Institution, 
and upon the State that founded it and by whose liberal patronage it contin- 
ues to furnish to the deaf and dumb a substitute for the absent sense and the 
unknown power. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

J. HOWABD SMITH. 

New York, June 26, 1862. 



CONCLUDING EXERCISES. 

The concluding exercises of the examination and of the year were held, in 
the chapel, on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 25th of June, and were of a 
very interesting character. Selected members of the High Class were stationed 
at the large slates in front of the numerous audience, and answered, in writing, 
questions proposed to them by gentlemen present. Many of these interrogatories 
were calculated to test severely their knowledge of the subtler distinctions of 
mental philosophy, and their replies showed a range and grasp of thought that 
took many by surprise. The intervals, during which the pupils were writing, 
were occupied by some appropriate exhibitions of the sign language, among 
which, the graceful and graphic rendering of Drake's Ode to the American 
Flag, by Miss Fanny Freeman, is deserving of especial notice. 
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Hie liteimry ezerdsetof the oooukm were brooglit to a fitting oondoiioa, hj 
the deliTerj, in eigni, of the following Tsledictorx addren, by DiBTid Bay 
TOlinghart, Ptof. L L. Peei reading it mMfott,at the same time. Weaieas- 
sored by Prof. Peet, that this la the mudded and mioonected prodncCloQ of s 
deaf mute, who, on entering the lutitatioii, was abaolately without knowledge 
of the Engliah language. 

TALEDicnmr addbbb. 

Our beloved coontiy, once rejoicing in the blessingB of peace and liberty, is 
now conmlsed by a great dril war whose magnitude and results can be fall j 
seen only by our children's children. In the midst of mighty erents, oi whicb 
some have passed into history, and othen are to come, let us inqoire for what 
we are contending. Many answer, " For the restoration of the old Union." 
But there is something deeper. It is for the grand principle of self-gorein- 
ment. When several of the members of the Union declared the dissolutloa of 
their connection with it, merely because an honest man, from the common 
ranks of the people, was triumphantly elected to fill the presidential chair, by 
a majority of the free dtisens of the republic, who were conscientiously op- 
posed to what the best in the world denounced as an enormous wrong against 
human nature, the cause of self-govemment, and of liberty with laws, was in 
danger. Patriots in this country, and lovers of liberty throughout the world, 
began to tremble and despair. But when the douds of war that suddenly 
lowered over our Fort Sumter passed away, the sublime spectade was disdosed 
to the astonished world, of a great people rimng to ward off the uplifted hand 
of treason, that was aimed at the life of the republic. At the call of the man 
who is the hope of the country, six hundred thousand patriots rushed to battle. 
Hence came the vicissitudes of a gretti war ; defeats that only roused us to 
sterner determination to conquer, and glorious victories that ensured the result 
of the war. It may be asserted by those who qrmpathize with the rebels, that 
they are fighting for the right to govern themselves. We reply, that the peo- 
ple of the secesdcm States and those of the loyal States once solemnly united 
themselves into a nation, under a Constitution, a better one than which oould 
not be drawn ; and that when the majority of the dtisens adopt a certain inrin- 
dple, on which the general government should be conducted, the minority must 
submit The rebels refused to submit, when they found themselves in the 
minority, lliey planted themselves on the prindple of seceadon, a principle 
that is obviously destructive to the stability of any government, and has the 
tendency to produce dvil dissensions and subsequent dvil wars. Against sudi 
a horrible prindple we are fighting. What use is there in a government which 
cannot enforce its laws, when a minority happens to object to certain of them f 
To save the life of our republic, we are paying a terrible price ; but the result 
is worth it. When the lurid clouds of dvil war, that almost conceal us, have 
been wafted away by the winds of returning peace, we shall disclose ourselves 
to the world as a people still united under the '* best government on earth," 
and as a nation powerful in arms. The mighty army that has appeared so sud- 
denly, vrill as suddenly disappear. The soldiers that compose it will be found 
among the farmers, the merchants, the artisans, and the laborers. We shall 
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resome our march on the road on which all peaceful nations are traveling 
toward the millenniam. Let it be the prayer of every Christian in the land, 
that a time may come, when they can convert " Thy kingdom come/' into 
**Tliy kingdom has come." 

As the last sands of another year are about to fall from the glass of time, we 
are called to say the sad word, farewell. To what ? To oar Alma Mater, on 
whose bosom we have reposed many years, the best part of our life, and from 
which the stream of time compels us to tear ourselves ; to the noble river on 
whose waves we have had so many excursions, and whose magniticent scenery 
has so long delighted our eyes, and suggested glorious thoughts to our once 
darkened minds ; and to the delightful pleasures of the social circle. 

RespteUd Members qf our Board qf Directors: — ^Feeling that we are much 
indebted to your labor and interest in our education, and invoking the bless- 
ings of Him who saw fit to deprive us of the sense, the loss of which sent us 
here to reap the benefits of the great work, under your fostering care, we bid 
you farewell. 

lb our venerable Principal and the Members qf (he Faculty .-—We need not say how 
deeply we arc indebted to your labors and care to bring us out of that state 
to which ignorance consigns its victims. We part from you under peculiarly 
sad and mournful circumstances. Two of the most useful and eminent of 
your members have been stricken down by the hand of death, and the Insti- 
tution and the cause has sustained an almost irreparable loss. The father, 
for whom we ourselves have been wont to entertain a filial affection, has been 
bowed by the weight of grief as well as years, and affectionate associates have 
beheld their ranks thinned, with moistened eyes. We need not tell yon how 
deep our sympathy with you in your loss is, for your grief is ours. Hoping 
that we may also share with you in the joys of reunion with our beloved 
departed, we bid you a sad farewell. 

7h our schodmaUs and classmates : — ^We, who are about to cross the tiiresholdof 
this noble edifice, never to return as pupils, will give a few parting words of 
advice. Love your teachers, and never enter your school-rooms without your 
lessons well learned. Strive with all your might to learn to read, for to be 
able to read is, owing to our peculiar misfortune, the only key that will open 
the rich treasures of knowledge to us. Farewell. 

MyyraduaUng dassmaies : — It is with deep emotionthat I address you for the 
last time in our present relation. A few minutes will see us no longer clan- 
mates. We have tramped together on the rugged road to knowledge, but must 
soon strike out new paths for ourselves. You all know to what we are soon 
to bid adieu. Before we pass the sacred threshold of our Alma Mater, let us 
determine that we will endeavor to act on the prindple of doing right under 
all drcumstances, and at all times. It should be our rudder, by which we shall 
so steer our ship on the stormy sea of life, as to avoid the breakers of tempta- 
tion. While hope points us to its bright pictures of haj^iness in the gallery of 
the future, let us accustom ourselves to the thought, that 

" Until the eveDing we must weep and toil, 
Plow life*8 stem furrows, dig the weedy soil, 
IVead with sad feet onr rongh and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and borthen of the day.*' 
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Rmlvei, That a teftimonial, in the form of a gold medal, be awarded to 
Darid Bay TlHlnghaet, for superior exoeUence in all his stadies, and for exem- 
plary conduct throughout his connection as a pupil with the Institution. 

JUiolved, That a suitable testimonial, in the form of a book, be presented to 
each of the following graduating members of the High Class : 

Fanny L. Freeman, William H. H. Brewer, E. £. Miles, and Wm. TTifikman 
Brennan, for excellent scholarship and exemplary conduct ; to Mary L. Good- 
rich, for skill in signs ; and to Henry Feseenden and Elizabeth Pottinger, for 
creditable attainments. 



All which is respectfully submitted. 



Fahwood, June 25, 1862. 



JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
WILLIAM ADAMS, 
AVERY T. BROWN, 

Commutes on ExammalioH. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PHYSICIAN. 

New Tobk iNSTmrnoN loa 
iNsiBUcnoN or thk Dkaj* anb Duxb, 

January, 1863. 
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A review of the health of the pupils and teachers resident at the Institution 
during the past year, presents results entirely gratifying to its friends. 

Within its walls are daily assembled about three hundred and fifty persons ; 
of whom by far the greater number are at the critical period of life included 
between the ages of twelve and twenty years. More than three hundred chil- 
dren are here pursuing a course of studies requiring close mental application, 
seeking the amusements equally essential to the full development of mind and 
body, and needing a careful supervision of their dormitories, food, and clothing. 
Tliey come to us from every grade of society— even the lowest — and it would 
not be surprising if we frequently met grave disease, and even death, among 
them. Tet not a pupil has died within the year, and every case of illness has 
terminated thus favorably after a comparatively brief period. These happy 
results are largely due, under Providence, to indefatigable zeal and attention, 
affectionate solicitude, and educated intelligence on the part of those intrusted 
with the care of the establishment. The excellent ventilation of the buildings* 
with their unsurpassed location, have also greatly aided in producing these 
results. 

The experienced skill in nursing, tender kindness, and indomitable energy of 
Mrs. Stoner, the matron, are worthy of all commendation. 

niough death has spared our pupils, it has removed two of our most valued 
professors. Early in the year Edward Peet, teacher of the High Class, and of 
rare fitness for his post, was suddenly seized with congestion of the brain, and 
consequent paralysis. He rallied gradually, but slowly, and, while yet en- 
feebled, was seized at night with a severe congestion of the lungs, and sank 
beyond the reach of remedies before professional aid oould be procured. 
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In Afrfl following, Dr. Dudley Peet, siiBtaining eqnallj well a rare position 
as instructor, bade his friends farewell, and oalmly passed into " the sleep that 
knows no waking." He died a yictim to hereditary tubercular ulceration of 
the lungs and bowels. 

From the medical register of the Institution, the following table of diseases 
that hare occurred during the year 1862 ha&been prepared : 

Apoplexy and pulmonary congestion^ 1 

Epilepsy. 1 

Acute conjunctivitis 1 

Contusion 1 

Pemphigus 1 

Impetigo 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Croup (membranous) 8 

Diphtheria 4 

Bronchitis (chronic) 1 

Pneumonia. 4 

Pulmonary consumption^ 1 

Dyspepsia. 2 

Jaundice 2 

Hemorrhoids 1 

Scrofulous enlargement of glands 2 

Floating cartilage of the knee 1 

Acute rheumatism 1 

Scarlatina ; 1 

Total 84 

Besides these cases of formidable disease, there haye been occasional light 
aitadu of sore throats, coughs, and other slight illnesses, which have been of 
short duration. 

The report of your physician should not close without expressing the hope 
that, at no distant day, an abundant supply of Croton water may be furnished 
to the Institution. 

AUGUSTUS O. ELLIOT, M. D. 

• Died. 
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AinnTAI. BEFOBT OP THE 



UOT OF LEGACIES TO THE INSTITDTION, FROM ITS 
ORGANIZATION IN 1818 TO THE PRESENT TIMEL 



From the estate of: 



1819. 



1828. 

1838. 

1841. 

1844. 
1845. 
1860. 



1918. 



1825. 



1826. 
1828. 
1829. 
1833. 



1838. 
1844. 
1847. 

1852. 

1818. 



WQUmm Lawresce 

James Horraj, (nothing 
received). 

Mrs. Ann Me Adam 

Bev. John Htanford 

Peter Smith, bj Gerrit 

Smith 

Jane Van Cortlandt, 

Newark, K.J 

Mrs. Eleanor Coffie 

Mrs. Sarah Stake 

Sarah Demflt. 

Elizabeth Demilt 

Thomas Frizseli Thomp« 

son 

Bj the condition of 
the will, the som 
beqneatned was to 
be permanently in- 
rested, and styled 
the **FrisEell 
Fond." the inter- 
est only to be ex- 
pended. 
Eiphraiin Holbrook, (not 
received) 



$150 00 



250 00 
30 00 

250 00 

300 00 

150 00 

4,ft50 00 

2fiO0 00 

6,000 00 

2,000 00 



I From the estate of: 

! 1852. Martha Dndler, Ubie 
linen aad beodinff. 

1854. Samuel S. Howland. . . . 
John Koble 

1855. Mrs. TaadeveBtar 

1856. James McBride 

Charles E. Cornell 

CtMT Dunning. 

Abraham O. Thompson, 

(nothing reeeived). 
Mrs. EUxabeth (^elston. 

J. Addison Cary 

Seth Grosveaor 

Benjsmin F. Botler 

Thomas BUer 

Simon Y. SicKles,Nrack, 

y.Y.(notaU received). 
William Edward Saon- 

ders. 

Thomaa Eddy,. Bahwaj, 

N J 
Sarah A.' RQey '. '. '. '. '. . . * '. 

Thomas Egleston 

Bobert C. Goodhue 



10,000 00 



1858. 

1859. 
1861. 



1862. 



flJMOOO 

2,000 OO 

100 OO 

600 OO 

500 00 

50 00 



1.000 00 

25 00 

10,000 00 

650 00 

2.000 00 

5,000 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

100 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 
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U8T OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Saul AHcy $5 00 

James Allport 5 00 

Benjamin A. Akerly 3 00 

Kbenezer Allen 3 00 

(Jeorge Arrowsmith 3 00 

WiUiamAdee 1 00 

A. Arden 3 00 

James Anderson 6 00 

WUliam Appleby 5 00 

Mrs.N. Abeel 3 00 

Mrs. PriscUU Akerly 3 00 

S.T.Armstrong 3 00 

Mrs. Henry Andrews 5 00 

Isaac AdrUnce 5 00 

John Alstyne 5 00 

John Aspinwall 6 00 

William Ayres 10 00 

Mr. WiUiam Ayres. 5 00 

John J. Audubon 60 00 

B. Aymar 20 00 

Stephen Allen 20 00 

William Adams, D. D 6 00 

Thomas Bolton 3 00 

Mrs. Charlotte Booker 3 00 

Georffe Brinckerhoff. 6 00 

Miss Mary Beers 1 00 

Abraham L. Braine 1 00 

Townsend W. Burtis 2 00 

Mrs. William Baker 6 00 

Jacob Best 3 00 

Henry W. Boole 3 00 

Anthony Bleecker 3 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



1818. W. Brinkerhoff $3 

John L. Burtsell 3 

James Bolton 5 

Robert Bowne 6 

Miss Mary Bowers. 6 

WUliam Brand. 5 

Alexander Brennan 5 

J.Burdett 5 

Jesse Buel 6 

W. Bullock 6 

JohnBUke 10 

George Bnckmaster 12 

Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown. . . 10 00 
Thomas C. Butler 10 00 

1819. William H. Bunn 3 00 

1821. Mrs. Anna Bunker 10 00 

EUzabeth Breese 10 00 

Bobert Buloid 3 00 

IsaacBarrett 100 

Daniel Bascomb 1 00 

BavidBaker 3 

Mrs. David Baker 3 

William F. Baker 3 

1822. Curtis Bolton 36 

1823. Walter Bowne 10 

D.G. Bears 2 

ElUsBall 1 

Thomas Buckley 9 

J.W.Burtis 6 

James A. Burtus 9 

1824. ElisaBeekman 3 

Mrs. M. Brown, Vermont. . . 1 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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]tt4. 

1825. 



1826. 



1827. 



1828. 



Cliftrle9 R. Beach. — 
Henry Black, Quebec. 

Henry Bicker 

Walter Bicker 

Mrs. WilUam Bayard . 

Mrs. R,Bayara 

Mrs. E.Byron 

Mrs. T.Bailey 

Mrs, Dr. Bmsh 

B.M.BurriU 

P. A. Bartis 

J. R. Babcock 

Stephen Barker 

Jacob T. Bergen 

Mrs. Divie Bethnne. . . 

PaYid Board 

Samuel L. Bridge 

John L. Broome 

Greene C. Bronson. . . 

George Barclay 

Henry Barclay 

Mrs. Col. Barclay , 

James Buchanan 

C. P. Blauvelt 

J. Tf Barker 

George Beckwith 

Martin Benson 

Mrs. Mary Brasier 

Mrs. M. Bard , 

H. Booraem 

Miss C. Brooks 

Joseph Brewster 

David M. Bunker 

E,W. Bridges 

James Boggs 

Henry Bradley. 



13 00 
10 00 



6 00 
6 00 
3 00 
3 00 
00 
60 
00 



3 
1 
2 



2 00 



2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



3 00 
3 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
1 00 
10 00 
15 00 



1830. 



1831. 
1832. 
1835. 

1840. 
1845. 



John A. Boatman 

James M. Beatty 

G, S. Bogert 

Mrs. Mary Brown 

p. J. Bogert 

Miles R. Burke 

Alfred Brooks 

Thomas Bloodgood 

A. Brunell 

JohnBrown 

Robert Biggs 

T.B.Bailey 

Peter Bissell ,... 

Erastus Brower 

James Brown 

T. J. Barrow 

J. Blackfan 

Bey. I. Brodhead 

Henry Burgg 

William Burroughs, Saran- 
nah.Ga 

tilas Brown 
I. Barnes 

Aaron Belknap 

Samuel W. Benedict 

E. Blunt 

Aiya Bishop 

James N. Balestier 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



50 00 



5 
2 



00 
00 



25 00 



1 
3 
2 



00 
50 
00 



10 00 
25 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
5 00 



5 
2 
1 
5 



00 
00 
00 
00 



21 47 



5 
3 
3 



00 
00 
00 



Mrs. BouiUet, Montreal. 
Alexander Bachop. . . . . 

Thomas Bridffman , 

Orsamos Bushnell 



6 00 



5 
2 



00 
00 



600 



1846. Rev. Gregory T. Bedell $6 00 

1847. James W. Beekman 6 00 

Charles Burdett 10 00 

Samuel J. Beebe 15 00 

1853. James Bogart 20 00 

William A. Booth 10 00 

1854. Erastus Brooks 3 00 

1818. Col. Gumming 10 00 

David C. Golden 3 00 

Mary Colgate 5 00 

Col. Cunningham 10 00 

Mrs. M. Clarkson 10 00 

H.Calder 5 00 

Robert Center 5 00 

Churchill C. Cambreleng.. . . 5 00 

A. Chrystie 5 00 

M. Chrystie 5 00 

Luther Clarke 5 00 

A. Cunningham, Jr 5 00 

John Coddmgton 3 00 

George Cog^ 3 00 

C.Chapin 2 00 

Miss Rebecca H. Chester.. . . 2 00 

Miss M. Campbell 3 00 

Mrs. Anne Church 3 00 

Mrs. Samuel Coates 3 00 

Mrs. Crawback 3 00 

Mr8.M.Cooper 3 00 

1819. Rt. Rev. Bishop Connolly. . . 3 00 
1821. Alexander CuthiU 1 00 

Samuel Candler 3 00 

E. CauldweU 3 00 

1823. James Campbell 17 00 

1825. A. F. Clarkson 8 00 

Jonathan Cass 1 00 

John J.Cisco 10 00 

Mrs. D. P. Campbell 5 00 

Col. DewiU Clinton 5 00 

Mrs. J. G. Gary 3 00 

Miss S. E. Clarkson 3 00 

Mrs. D. Clarkson 3 00 

W. B,Clarkson 3 00 

James Cole.. 3 00 

Mrs. S. Campbell 3 00 

Mrs. J. Carter 3 00 

M.A.Carter 3 00 

Mrs. T.J. Gary 3 CO 

Mrs. E. S. Cebra 3 00 

Mrs. C. D. Golden 3 00 

D. C. Golden 20 CO 

C.D.Colden 3 00 

C. Chelsy & Co 10 00 

John G. Coster 20 00 

Miss L. M. Coster 3 00 

1827. Rev. Dr. Cochran, Nova Soo- 

tia 100 

Mrs. Dr. Conger 1 00 

T. J. and W. 8. Gary 10 00 

1828. Sir John Colbum, Canada.. . 8 00 

Peter Cooper 3 00 

Mrs. Catharine Cox 3 00 

Israel Corse. 5 00 

Thomas I. Cheeks 3 00 

Rev. Mrs. Creighton 3 00 

B. L. Collins 2 00 

Samuel H. Cox, D. D 2 00 

Don Alonzo Cushman 2 00 

James Ghesterman*. . . • 10 00 
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AKHUAL SEFOST OF THE 



182d. 



W29. 
1833. 



1840. 
1845. 
1846. 

1818. 



1819. 

1821. 
1823. 



1824. 
1825. 



1826. 
1827. 

1828. 



1829. 
1830. 



1831. 
1833. 
1844. 
1850. 
1852. 
1818. 

1819. 
1825. 
1827. 



Thomas Carpenter $1 50 

O.D.Cook.Jr 100 

WiUiam Collinffbom 100 

Thomas G. and J. W. Gary.. 10 00 

Oswald Cammann 15 00 

LeviCott 10 00 

Gerard H. Coster 15 00 

Ebeneser Caldwell 3 00 

Jacob 8. Carpenter 5 00 

S.B.Collins 5 00 

William Chapin 5 00 

William W. CampbeU 6 00 

Qeorce J. Cornell 6 00 

Charles Curtis 5 00 

Mrs. James W. Dominick.. . . 3 00 

Dcbdge&Sharpe 2 00 

J. C. Doremns 3 00 

John F. Delaplaine 5 00 

John Morison Dnncan 5 00 

Riohard Doryee 5 00 

Cornelias Dubois 5 00 

H. De Leon, 8. C« 5 00 

T.C.Doremus 3 00 

J. Donglas 3 00 

M.Day 3 00 

D.B.Dash 20 00 

D. C. Delamater 1 00 

Ben. J)\Xi Rutland, Vt 1 00 

James Drake, Havana 10 00 

Miss Ann Dabney 3 00 

Mrs. E. W. Dunham 3 00 

MissE.Doremu8 3 00 

H.Dixon 5 00 

Mrs. O. Douglas 5 00 

Mrs. H. C. De Rham 5 00 

George Douglas 3 00 

A.Dafbrest i 100 

William De Rose, 8. C 2 00 

De Rham and Moore 10 00 

Frederic Depeyster 10 00 

Thomas Dixon 5 00 

John Denton 10 00 

J.W.DooUtae 1 00 

N.Dyer 1 00 

Daniel Demarest. 1 00 

John Derby 2 00 

A. B. Durand 2 00 

D.S.Duvoisin 2 00 

OrinDav 10 00 

Benjamin Deforest 10 00 

George W. Dean 3 00 

Abraham Decamp ,. 3 00 

J. Dupleeis, La 10 00 

James Dobbin, Havana 10 00 

Jesse Delano 1 00 

Charles Davies 3 00 

A. H. Dorr 10 00 

Henry B. Davies 2 00 

Rev. Mr. Duncan 5 00 

JohnDuer. 3 00 

John L. Embree 5 00 

Nancy Elmer. . ^ 3 00 

MissEdgar 3 00 

Mrs. Dr. Emory 3 00 

N.W.Easton 3 00 

Thomas Addis Emmet. 5 00 

Ogden Edwards 5 00 

M.B.Edgar 5 00 



1827. Abel T. Edgerton 

Geortre E!nsisn 


tS 00 
S 00 


1829. Robert Emmet 


10 oo 


1830. Peter Emburv 


5 00 


1818. Samuel Fessenden 

William Few 


s oo 

9 00 


Job Furman 


3 00 


Mrs. 8. Fitch 

1822. Billa Flint. Canada 


1 00 
1 00 


Josenh Fellows 


1 00 


Dr. Frost, Havana 

1825. Col. W. Few 

Mrs. Featherstonaugh 

Mrs. T. Fowler 


1 00 
4 00 
3 00 
3 00 


Miss E. Fish 


3 00 


1827. D. Forrest & Son 


6 00 


E. Fenruson 


5 00 


Uriah Field 

1828, Moses Field 

John Flack« 


1 00 
28 00 
13 00 


C. W. Faber 

Joseph Faulkner 

Nicholas Fish 


8 00 
5 00 
5 00 


Thomas F. Field 

Vital Fitu 


1 00 
1 00 


A. Ferris 

Ferris & Rohom 


1 00 
1 00 


1830. JohnFish 


3 00 


1818. G.Gallaffher 

C. C. Gnswold 

John Gnswold 

H. Gascoigne 

Mrs. L. Goodvear 


5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
300 
2 00 


1819. Miss M. C. Gilbert 

1821. Dr. Grainger 

1824. Frederick A. Guyon 

1825. Miss E. Gautier 

A. T. Goodrich 

1826. B. Garriteon 


20 00 
1 00 
500 
300 
300 
1 00 


1827. Roswell Graves 


10 00 


Edmund Griffen, Greenwich. 
Jonathan Goodhue 


500 
10 00 


Charles Geddes, Montreal.. . 

David M. Gazlay 

R. Gilchrist 


500 
300 
5 00 


P. Gareschi — 

1828. JohnGrav 

Thomas Garner 


300 
500 
200 


Rev. F. W. Geissenheiner.. . 
1830. Hon. C. W. Grant, Canada. . 
1835. Mrs. Henry Gale 


200 

500 

18 00 


1847. Edward A. B. Graves 

1833. David Graham 


500 
300 


1818. Andrew 8. Garr 

Mrs. Jane Gillender 


300 
300 


1823. C. Gascoiffne 


600 


William Green, Jr 

1824. William Green 


300 
300 


1825. Miss Susan Gardner 


300 


1827. Green & Wetmore 


500 


J. B. Graves & Sod 

1828. J. Grenzebach 


500 
100 


I. V. Gredlev. 


1 00 


1830. George Grenzebach 

1845. John C. Green 

1818. Gilbert Haight 


100 
300 

5 00 


Richard Hopkins 

John 8. Hunn 


500 
600 
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1821. 



1823. 

1824. 

1825. 



^ 



1818. I.&J.Hndson $5 00 

Thomas Hempstead 2 00 

Arthur Hurst 2 00 

Mary Hamilton 1 00 

Mrs. Rachel Hawes 100 

Mrs. Henderson 3 00 

Mrs. Hoffknan 3 00 

Epaphras Holmes 3 00 

Mrs. Benjamin Hyde 3 00 

Benjamin Hyde 3 00 

Mrs. Ann Hauser 100 

Jordan Howell 1 00 

Thomas Hempstead 3 00 

Mrs. Benjamin Hedges 3 00 

S. Henderson, N.O 2 00 

Zephaniah Habey 16 38 

Mrs. Hqyle, St. Croix 10 00 

David Hosack, M. D 10 00 

G.Hannah 2 00 

Sarah M.Hall 6 00 

Mrs. Dr. David Hosack 6 00 

A.Hadden 3 00 

Jacob Harvey 3 00 

Mrs.H.Haight 3 00 

Mrs. J.Heard 3 00 

MissL. Heard 3 00 

Mrs. Philip Hone 3 00 

George Hannah 6 00 

Mi8sE.Hosack 2 00 

Miss Mary Lonisa HaU, Balti- 
more 1 00 

1826. Joseph Howard, Providence. 3 00 

A. P. Heartt, Troy 3 00 

I. Holmes, Montreal 1 60 

G.Hendryx 100 

1827. Herman Hendricks 26 00 

Oliver H. Hicks, Referee's 

fees 6 09 

S. Hongh 100 

O.Hoyt 10 00 

J.H.Hobart 6 00 

L. Holbrook & Co 6 00 

Angostus Humraell 2 00 

Cornelius Henry 6 00 

Lewis Hartman 6 00 

William Hillraan 2 00 

S.B. Harper 3 00 

Hinton ft Moore 6 00 

1828. David Hadden 10 00 

John Haggerty 16 00 

Israel Hunt 6 76 

Charles H. Hall 3 00 

Isaac Hatfield 3 00 

G. W. Hall; 2 00 

Miss A. T. Hicks 2 00 

Miss M. L. Hicks 2 00 

Frederick Harris 1 00 

Warren Harriot 1 00 

Benjamfai B. Hossey 1 00 

P. P. & J. W. Howe 1 00 

I. Hazlett 1 00 

S.Holmes. 1 00 

JohnJ.Howlaad 10 00 

Edward Harley 6 00 

K.Huribut. 1 00 

1829. Herman A Suydam 2 00 

1831. Cornelius Hurst 6 75 

1832. Vincent M. Halsey 1 00 



1833. 
1846. 
1847. 
1823. 
1825. 



1845. 



1818. 

1827. 
1828. 
1818. 
1826. 
1827. 
1831. 
1821. 
1818. 



1825. 

1827. 
1828. 
1824. 

1825. 



1827. 
1829. 
1818. 
1830. 
1818. 

1828. 

1854. 
1827. 
1828. 



1847. 
1818. 
1847. 
1818. 



1825. 
1828. 

1829. 
1818. 
1825. 

1828. 

1830. 
1822. 
1827. 
1826. 



Benjamin B. Hicks $5 00 

Washington Hunt 2 00 

L. M. Hoffman 20 00 

John H.Hill 9 00 

Mrs. Gen. Hamilton 3 00 

Edward Harts 3 00 

Miss Sarah Heyer 3 00 

Mrs. N. Holbrook 3 00 

Mrs. A. HoUey 3 00 

Mrs. I. Holt 3 00 

James Harper 3 00 

Samuel S. Howland 3 00 

E. D. Hurlbut 3 00 

George Ireland 6 00 

Johnlnnes 3 00 

Ebenezer Irving 10 00 

Thomas Irvin. 6 00 

A.W.Ives 100 

William B. Ivor, Charleston . 1 00 

1. 1. Irvhie 15 00 

John P. Inglehart 1 00 

Mrs. E. Jones 20 00 

Joseph Jones 10 00 

Hon. Jackson, British 

Com'r 10 00 

William Watts Jones, Wil- 

ming^on, N. C 10 00 

Henry James 6 00 

John Johnston 10 00 

Elisha Jenkins, Albany 6 60 

Ira Jenkins, do 5 00 

Peter A. Jay 6 00 

David I. Jones 2 00 

D. S. Jones 6 00 

Thomas W. Jenkins 10 00 

Charles A. Jackson 3 00 

Jeremiah Johnson 3 00 

William T. Jones 3 00 

Mrs. D. S. Jones 2 00 

Mrs. Moses Jarvls 2 00 

Rev. Jenier 2 00 

Charles J. Johnson 2 00 

P. B. Jefflries 2 00 

Chester Jennings 6 00 

Nathaniel Jones 100 

Joseph S; James 100 

A. B; Jackson 100 

William Jackson 1 00 

Dr. John Kerr 20 00 

Robert Kermit 20 00 

Silas Kirk 10 00 

A. Kingshind 10 00 

Isaac S. Kipp 5 00 

KirkftMercein 6 00 

H. Kneeland 6 00 

E.Kellogg 1 00 

C. Knapp 4 00 

James G. King 6 00 

John & Williain Kelly 10 00 

George Kirk 3 00 

Mrs. W. Kentble 3 00 

H. Ketchnm. 3 00 

John W. Kearney 3 00 

Mrs. Kennedy 3 00 

H. Kelly 3 00 

Rev. Jas. Knowian, Halifax. 2 00 

D. Kinney 2 00 

Edward Kellogg 1 00 



ANNUAL BEFOBT 01" THB 



1S3S. T.Kelehnm tl 01 

lBSO.EBekE.Klag 1 O 

IBIS. Hlu Gearglana Kepple 3n 

IBlfi. Klu E. KeSRier 3 

HiuE. KellDgg 3 Oi 

Hiu A. Ketohom 3 Oi 

luu LawreDce 10 

IBST. JahnB. Lawrence 10 

IS30. Gideon L«e U oi 

Jamea W. Leavlu IS ft 

Kel90*Tice 10 ft 

1S13. Joiba* LoDgatretli 10 ft 

Jonathan H. Lawrence $ ft 

G. 4 J. W. LjBcli Bft 

Lmoli ft Clark 6 Oi 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. Sft 

aft 

1 ft 

1ft 

U31. 3ft 

Un. land.... 1 ft 

1 0( 

aine.... 2 01 

ISU, nae i ft 

6ft 

BW 

Sft 

a Sft 

Sft 

Sft 

Sft 

3 01 

3ft 

Kuun-u uvus.Hv'l AUSIU- 

U.G« Ift 

Jonathan Lane 1ft 

S«th Lee, Barre, Mau 1ft 

Samuel LeggeU Bft 

MluJiiUaCawrence Sft 

HiuiUwreDce Sft 

]lra.E. Lewis 3ft 

Ktb. J. Lorillard Sft 

1S26. C. A. Lord, Ualne 3ft 

1817. O.U.Lownde* Sft. 

1819. Henry Laverty 10 00 

George Lorillard 1" "" 

1SI7. George Lovett 

Joseph L. Lewla 

JohnLaw 10 00 

B.W.La1ght 

XSIS. Imu Lawrence 

DarldLee 

Capt.D. Leslie 

George Lorett 

WUliamE. Lewlg 

Dr. John B. Lorlng 

S. LIttlefleld 

Datld Leavitt 

Waller Loekwood 

Thomaa Load 

Ii. Leonard 

William H.Lorton 

U3f . Oearge Laarie 

L.Lyman 

P. Lorillard 6 00 

Kit, QeorEO LorilUrd 



I. HloholuLoncworth.CinolD- 

natl.OUo K 00 

1. Henry H. Ijoeds 10 00 

I. Richard Lawrence E 00 

Jacob Utile Ifi 00 

I. Darid Leavitt J 00 

'. Jacob Leroy 10 00 

I. Mary McComb » OO 

JohnMoKim,Jr 10 00 

Jonathan Little 10 OO 

BamoelR. Uanhall 6 OO 

J. H. U attbael S DO 

Henry I. Uegary 6 OO 

If atbaniel 0. Hintnni (00 

Archibald UcYickar G 00 

A.Uilne SOD 

Am Hann S 00 

Bichard B. Uarrla, Philadel- 
phia S 00 

Reuben Hnnaon 3 00 

Sra. D. Henerean S 00 

Ura. UariaUanifield'. 3 00 

Un. David Harsh 3 00 

Hra. BcniamlnUaraball.... 3 00 

Bev. J. M. MathewB 9 00 

Hrs.RcnbenUanjon 3 00 

John Horse 3 00 

>. SamnelUcConn 3 OO 

JohuUonnt 3 00 

.. Elamera UcKeige E 00 

S.Hatt 1 00 

Rev. Archibald Uaclay..... 6 00 

Edward McGaraghan 3 DO 

William C.HQlligan 3 00 

I. JameaUcKown, Albany.... 3 OO 

William HandevUle 100 

EUphalet Uowbray I 00 

Lindley Hurrav 3 00 

Rev.'ntomaaHcAiilej.D.I). 3 00 

i, Jeremiah Uooie 3 00 

Francis Hum 3 00 

Urs. John Hason 3 00 

HlsB Hannah Unrray 3 00 

George HcCormiok 1 00 

Hrs. AbbyUapea S 00 

HIsaH.Uagoffln 3 00 

Hrs. Thomas UeAoley 3 00 

Hlu Uary HeComb 3 00 

MluU.HcComb 3 00 

Ulsa P. HcKinney 3 00 

Hlaa E. UcHenomy 3 00 

T.M.McLean 3 00 

Hra. Dr. Baranet L. HitcheU, 3 DO 

r. A.8.HaiT[o 10 00 

JamesHeinell 15 00 

Benjamin Uarahall 6 00 

Joaepb Hobs 10 00 

O.Uaoran 6 00 

I. Rev. W. Hantelth 10 00 

D.MoCormick 5 00 

Ura. Hary Hari t 00 

8.A.Harshiai BOO 

Harvin, Devoe & Uarrin G 00 

Dr. B. HcTlckar GOO 

R. UalUand G 00 

'. Abraham HilcheU BOO 

John B. Hurray 10 00 
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1827. 
1828. 



1830. 



1833. 

1833. 
1847. 



1818. 



1825. 
1827. 

1828. 



1829. 
1830. 

1818. 
1827. 
1828. 



1829. 
1836. 
1825. 
1818. 

1825. 
1828. 
1819. 
1821. 
1825. 



Bichard Mortimer $5 00 

Hichael.MUler 6 00 

J. B. Montgomery 2 00 

Archibald Mclntlre 6 00 

B.P.Melick 6 00 

OrakMills 6 00 

Dr. HenrvMott 6 00 

A.McCuUum 3 00 

William Mackay 3 00 

AimiMattrey 2 00 

Jeremiah MamiiDg 2 00 

Manning & Hofflnan 2 00 

JohnMoore 2 00 

William Mclntlre 2 00 

T.W. MarshaU 100 

John Matthew 100 

Dr. James McNeyen 1 00 

William McNair 100 

W.H.Merry 1 00 

Walter Morton 100 

Charles MorriB 100 

8.Mott......... 1 00 

Miss A.MiUer 1 00 

Hugh Maxwell 16 00 

G.W.Murray 18 00 

James McKinney 1 00 

B.Mnrray.... 3 00 

J.T.Merwin 5 00 

E. Mem'tt, Pittsburg 3 00 

Josiah Macy & Sons 6 00 

Charles H. Marshall 20 00 

Sidney Mason 25 00 

Mrs. Caspar Meier 10 00 

John T. Metcalfe, M. D 3 00 

Dr.Nelson 6 00 

H.W.NichoU 6 00 

John P. Newman 100 

Mrs. Elizabeth Nitchie 3 00 

Miss Eliza Nitohie 9 00 

R. D.Nelson 3 00 

Mrs. J. B. Murray 100 

Miss A. T. Nichohi 1 00 

George H. Newbold 6 00 

John Nobles 6 00 

Francis Nicholson 5 00 

B. &W. Nunns 6 00 

Joshua Naar 2 00 

Samuel Norsworthy 6 00 

P. Nefus 1 00 

J. R. Noyes 1 00 

P. 8. Newton, New Orleans. 6 00 
Noble ft Co., New Hampshire 2 00 

James Oakley 6 00 

T. L. Ogden 6 00 

Cornelius Oakley 6 00 

Richard Oakley 6 00 

William Ovington 6 00 

JohnOdell 100 

Dr. W. W. Ormsby 6 00 

Mrs. Jonathan Ogden 3 00 

Mrs. S. F. Ogden 3 00 

Jesse Oakley, Jr 100 

WUUamO'Leary 100 

BemardO'NeU 100 

Francis Olmsted. 9 00 

Barnes Osbom 3 00 

Mrs. Jane Okill 3 00 

Mia8A.01der 3 00 



1823. 



1824. 
1825. 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
1 00 
3 00 
300 
100 
3 00 
3 00 
6 00 
00 
00 
00 
300 
12 00 
3 00 
6 00 

1 00 
00 
00 
00 

3 00 

2 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 



6 
3 
2 



1826. Jesse Oakley $3 00 

1820. Thomas Patrick 6 

1818. Thaddeus Phelps 6 

NaphtaU Phillips 6 

Matthew C. Perry 3 

Mrs. J. Ponsford , 1 

Miss EUza Priest 

William Palmer 

Mrs. Piatt, Montreal 

Abraham Ottolengue 

M. C. Patterson. 

F. Proctor 

George Powers 

Mrs. N. Prime 6 

Rev. Mr. Powers 3 

Miss Maria A. Paine, Boston. 6 

Mrs. Alfred Pell 

Thompson Price 

1826. William H. Priest. 

1827. JohnPintard 

1826. RobertPotter,WUmington.. 

1827. I.&W.P.Phyfe 

1826. Mary Pell 

George Pardon 

Margaret Poillon 

W. Pryor 

William F. Pell 

1828. B.N.Pell 

Jacob 8. Plau; 

Anson 0. Phelps 6 

W.W.Phillips 6 

Mrs. R. Q. Pinckney, 8. C. . 1 

Col. Post, Durham 1 

Lewis Page 

Leroy Place 

J. M. Pinckney 

W.R. Palmer 

Henry Post 

A.S.PeU 

Rev. J. 8. Paige, Gilboa 

Joseph A. Perry 

Benjamin Poultney 

Edmund B. Peet 

Chas. Rhind, reference fees, 

Peter Roosevelt 

Caleb 8. Biggs 

David Raynor 

David Rogers 

John F. Bindolph 

J. W. Russell 

G. Rudd 

Mrs. William Reynolds. 

1822. Cornelius Y. 8. Roosevelt. . . 

1824. Comelimi^y 

1825. Mrs. A. RoDinson 

Mrs. J. Rogers 

Ann Rogers 

Mrs. A. Rogers 

Mrs. A. Rawson 

1826. Jane Reynolds 

John Rogers 

Mrs. H. Roosevelt 

Moses Ralph 

Mrs. E. Rust 

1827. Theopbilos Russell 

1828. Guy Richards 10 00 

John Rankin 3 00 

W. Robison 3 00 



1830. 



1833. 
1847. 
1852. 
1818. 



00 
00 
00 
00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
20 00 
15 00 

1 00 
10 00 

6 00 
3 00 
6 00 
10 00 
6 00 

2 00 
6 00 

3 00 
3 00 

2 00 

3 00 
300 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
2 00 
2 00 



1 
1 



00 
00 

2 00 

3 00 

2 00 

3 00 
6 00 



ASSTAI. KKPOET OF THE 




»« VfTT. i.K.kD.StiaA >5 00 

ISS. JotaS-Scherscrton SM 

B.Sc4svirt 500 



Hn. Tkaddem ScTmoar 

Vn. WilliiD Sbsv 

Bunsel Steiem 

Garrett Btcreni 

D.BoUiTU 

BcT. Ht. Steele, Phfl> 

Mote* Stepun 

William T. Bcamui 

Jokn B. Scott 

WtllwiB BImIc 

John B. Scott 

AICX.H. Blepliea), M. D.... 

JaBciBmlUi 

MiM C. Bedniek 

MiMDebor^ Swift 

JoMpk L. BhaDer, SaTanaah, 

Hn. P. Schenck 

Bobeii SnlheriaDd. Engliix}, 

Sajdam & Jackson 

Geone B. Smith ... 

JoMph S. Btaotwdt^ 

JiMephSaapaon. .' 

Beniamiii L. Swan 

0. SiraD 

J. J. Speed, ManUDd 

H. G. if. etone, rfrgiaU. . . . 

Hn. k.SfhBrf.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Hn! R Sedgwick. .'.V.I 

Mrs.J. P.Schroeder 

Hn. Pamela Shaw 

llinC. Smith 

Hi« Mar; Smith 

Aothonr SMenbach 




DO 1S33. S.J 



lft36. 
' 1M7! 



JnliD Btepbeaa 

Dr. Suniwl Swgul 
(Jeorje L-Storer.. 
Georn W. Strong. 
Ferdfitaad Sajdam. 



Mn. W. 



aSajfir"!;.'! 
■Trr, Boftoa . .. 



00 JohD HutctTb 

00 HvjTKu 

00 Samnel Tooker 

OO lln.ll. Ten Erck 

00 JohnTelfair 

00 Mrs. Jaue Tripler 

DO Mn.H. Tooker 

00' Hn. John Troap 

00. 1SI3. ElidiB Tibbets. 

00 RcT. Saantl H. Turner 

00 ' IS31. Bobtrt A. Taylor, G«orge- 

00 John H.Tajior. Georgetown i 

00 Direk Ten Bnwck ! 

00 lBt3. J. B. Tucker 

00 waiiam Tnlman 

00 Hn. John TOlmin 

00 Jer* Ddah lliompMin 

00 1814. J.Tndock 

00 HrB.J.Tmock 

00 ItliS. Arthur Tappu 

00 I ThomuTlnipson 

00 I Reuben Tower 

00 IBIS. Martin E. Tbomprcn 

OOi 1857. PeterTltni. 

00| A.Tr*dwell,. 

00 I 1S19. Abraham G.Thompson... 

00 CbarleiTown 

00 ' ISIT. Prancii Tomes 
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1828. 


PeterS. Tftvfl 


$3 00 




Wm. W. Todd, juror's fees. . 


6 00 




B. Tredwell 


3 00 




Aaron R. Thompson 


1 00 




Ethiel Town 


3 00 
3 00 


1630. 


l^niel E. T?lee 


18i5. 


Ittohard Sands Tucker 


5 00 




P. C. Tucker 


6 00 




Grant Thorbum 


3 00 
10 00 
16 00 


1827. 


Michael Ulshoeffer 


1818. 


William Vernon 


1825. 


Mrs. 8. Van Rensselaer 


6 00 


1827. 


William Van Hook 


6 00 
5 00 
3 00 


1828. 


M. Van Bnren , 




H. Van Wairenen 


1824. 


J. Vaughan, Montreal 


3 00 


1818. 


Cataliua Vroom 


2 00 
1 00 
1 00 


1821. 


Bichard UdaU 




B. Valentine 


1825. 


Dr. David B. Van Bcoy 


1 00 


1827. 


James Van Bakle 


1 00 
6 00 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 
6 00 
1 00 




W. J. Van Buskirk 




I, H. Van Houten 




John Vanderbilt 




J. Van Clief 




W. Vernon & Co 




J. Q. Underbill 


1820. 


Anthony L. Underbill 

J. Van Tine 


3 00 


1823. 


3 00 


1825. 


Mrs. 0. Vandenberg 


3 00 




W. Van Antwerp 


2 00 


1818. 


Mrs. Maria Wood 


20 00 

10 00 

6 00 




William Watkinson 




Col. John E. Wool 




T.Walker 


10 00 




Samnel Whitmarsh 


10 00 




Charles Wilkes 


10 00 
600 




Willetts ft Lawrence 




Tunis Wortman, arbitrattou 


\ 




fee 


5 00 
3 00 

6 00 




David Wylie 




James Walsh 




Mrs. Ann White 


5 00 
, 3 00 




Joseph White, Philadelphia 




Maria Valentine 


2 00 




Mrs. George Waite 


3 00 




Robert Waite, Jr 

Mrs. Abner Wyman 

Mrs. William Weyman 

Dr. John Watts, Jr 


3 00 




3 00 




3 00 


1819. 


3 00 




B. Wheaton 


. 3 00 




OUes M. Whitney 


. 3 00 




Mrs. Henry Whitney 


. 3 00 




Gabriel Wisner 


. 3 00 


1821. 


, Felix M. Walters 


, 8 00 




Samuel Waldo 


3 00 
. 3 00 




Richard Whiley 


1823. 


, John J.Walker 


. 6 00 




William Weyman 


. 9 00 


1825 


. Rev. R. Wadsworth 


. 5 00 




K«rft W#»*»k<f . , , , . r 


. 6 00 
. 5 00 
. 3 00 




John Williamson 


r 


Mrs. E. Walsh 




Lady Mary Watts 


. 3 00 




Augustus C. Welch 

Richard M. White 


8 00 




. 3 00 




Mrs. George Warner 

Charles Whitelaw 


. 2 00 




. 200 



1825. James H. Weeks 12 00 

Daniel A. Weed 3 00 

Mrs. Romeo Wadsworth 3 00 

Rev. J. M. Wainwright 8 00 

Mrs. S. Whitmarsh 3 00 

1828. Campbell White 3 00 

Joshua Walker 5 00 

Augustus Wynkoop 5 00 

1827. John Wilson 2 00 

John G. Warren 6 00 

Warner ft Piatt. 5 00 

H. Wilkes 6 00 

Stephen Whitney 10 00 

1828. John Wheelwright 6 00 

Thomas Walker ft Sons 5 00 

Wisner ft Gale 6 00 

C.&J. D.Wolfe 6 00 

Lewis Wilcox 4 00 

A. C. Welch 2 00 

Mrs. S. P. WUliams 2 00 

EzraWiUiams 2 00 

WilHam Wilson 2 00 

WUliam Wheelwright 2 00 

John W. Wright 2 00 

John Walker, Bermuda 1 00 

Francis Wright 100 

A.Wade,Jr 100 

R.N. Waite 100 

Charles Wayland 100 

Whitman Wilcox 1 00 

Mrs. H. M. Willis, Boston. . . 1 00 

A. Wilkins. Savannah, Qa. . 1 00 

Thomas Whitaker 1 00 

0. Woodruflr. 1 00 

Bei^amin Wright 1 00 

Peter Williams 1 00 

W.Williams 100 

Judith Winthrop 3 00 

1830. Henry I. Wyckoff 6 00 

Job Wriflfht 10 00 

Joseph Washburn, Macon, 

Ga 6 00 

John H. Wflliams 5 00 

1832. Charles Van Wyck 3 00 

Charles Wardell 3 00 

Prosper W. Wetmore 3 00 

1835. Miss S. E. Wayland 25 00 

Miss M. A. Wayland 25 00 

1847. WilUam Whitlock, Jr 25 00 

Robert Williams 25 00 

1845. Benjamin R. Winthrop 10 00 

Samuel WUletts 10 00 

R. D. Wilmot 2 00 

1830. A. Young 93 50 

1818. Samuel Wood ft Sons 20 00 

And f^om persons who mere* 
ly gave their initials or 

not their full name 3,764 36 

1843. Also, through Rev. James 
Milnor, D. D., a donation 
Arom two persons, whose 
names were withheld, 
of 1,000 00 

This donation was appropriated by 
the Directors for library purposes, 
and designated the ''Lenox library 
Fund." 
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AXMUAL mEFOBT Of THK 



AT w«, 

B M M O J C f , AVP ST PbITATB ImiTlfiCAI^ 

IglS. Bj ABne Clmrek. $101 00 

George Wuntr 134 08 

TmibBergh ^ 25 00 

Mr*. lognikaa 9 00 

Sjlrunft MiDer € 00 

JoIibB. Scott 20 00 

AATon Dm J 13 37 

1S19. Bj Stephen Allen. 132 00 

KofthJarris 10 50 

Hrs-Colden 20 00 

Hrs. Betbaiie 15 00 

1B20. Bj Mrs. Stfnb Warner 13 75 

Mrs. GaUUnn 10 00 

Zephaniak Halsej 15 38 

In St. Georges Oinrcli 491 51 

1«22. BjMr. CoUlns 14 00 

Alter a fermon bjr Ber. 

Sommerfield 1^002 72 

1825. In Wall Street Church 157 00 

Bjr Mrs. £. W. Dunham 14 50 

1828. Bj R. D. Xelson. 620 00 

In Ch.iat Chnrch, Ber. Mr. 

Prne 121 07 

1833. In Chatham Street Chapel. .227 37 

1839. In do do ..111 44 

1840. In Broad waj Tabernacle.. .117 06 

In Pearl Street Church 91 54 

In Butger Street Chnrch 90 00 

In Middle Dutch Church. . . .478 32 
In UniTersaliflt Church lU 50 

Lm Of Don ATI058 PBOX OTHEBS THAX 
iKDITIDrALS. 

1818. From a benefit at the Circus 

by Mr. Pepin, proprie- 
tor $281 60 

Fromalectnre.C.A.Bosbj. 18 00 

From the Columbian Society 101 09 

From exhibition of painting 
— the Declaration of Amer- 
lean Independence — bj 
Col.TrumbuU 821 65 

From benefit at Park Thea- 
tre, Stephen Price 341 50 

From debate at the New 
York Forum 200 00 

From Female Association of 
Mr. Pickett's school 35 00 

From Male Association of 
Mr. Pickett's school 37 00 

From children of Philom 
Academy , 6 21 

1819. From concert bj Mr. Phil- 

lips, half proceeds 658 81 

A moiety of damages receiv- 
ed from the proprietors of 
the Albany stages, by Jas. 
Boyd, Jr., and John Van 
Vcchtcn 129 00 

From pupils of Miss Maine's 
school 20 00 

From Old Forum, by Mr. 
Cronk 23 43 

From students of Columbia 
College 58 00 



OLimT , 1819. FroB a hftji aitfccCkcM, 



1820. 



1827. 



1828. 



Mr.P^pin. 

From Paaoraaa of Battit ef 
Watotoo.Mr.StoteBvacck 67 

Balance of Battalioo fuids, 
G.BoBce U 

Frnm rrtihitiiin if jiiMiin,! 
inXev York Botnda.... 14 

From feattle semwary, near 
Bocton, of Mrs^ McKeige. U 

From exhibition of G«y^ 

paiatings, Mr. Prosh. 46 

I From exhibition "Gout of 

' Death " painting 55 

1824. From lectore on Astronomy 

by Mr. Goodacre SO 

From pnpUa of B. Lock- 
voodsschooL 4 

From pupils of Miss Morti- 
ner^s school 4 

From inhabitaais of Sher- 
bume.N.Y 6 

From b^Mfit at Amerieaa 
Mnsenm. 40 

From benefit at Botanda, J. 
Tanderlyn 16 

From benefit at Arcada 
Baths 11 

From benefit at Xatiooal 
Academy of Design. 17 

From exhibitaon of lifing 
animals' 8 

From Oratorio of Sacred Mu- 
sic Society 325 

From exhibition of painting 
** Christ Healing the Sick?' 
Mr. Parisen 7 

From inhabitants of Hoo- 
sick,N.Y 28 

From Oratorios^ Mrs. Aus- 
tin Ill 

From Managers of New York 
Infirmarr 100 

From exhibition of paintings, 
Mr.Brett. 147 

From exhibition of Great 
Western Steamship Com- 
pany, one-half. 333 

DOWATIOXS FROM EdITOBS. 

New York Commercial Advertiser. 

New York Atlas and Constellatioo. 

New York Weekly Messenger. 

New York Courier and Enquirer. 

New York American. 

New York Journal of Commerce. 

New York Evening Star. 

New York Gazette. 

New York Evangelist. 

New York Observer. 

New York Mercantile Advertiser. 

Christian Advocate and JoumaL 

Christian Intelligencer. 

Baptist Becorder. 

Baptist Advocate. 

Episcopal Becorder. 

Churchman. 

Cani^oharie Badii. 



50 



&3 



n 



S3 

71 
00 
25 
00 
81 
00 



1829. 
1830. 

1833. 
1845. 



00 
75 
89 
00 
50 

00 
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Newark Dolly AdTerHser, 
Sentinel of Freedom. 
Sunday School Advocate. 
Foreign Missionary. 

PONATIONS TO THB CaBIKET, &0. 

1819. From Samnel L. Hitohell, M. D., 
bust of Washington in mar- 
ble, maps, snn-dial, min- 
erals and shells. 

Asher Riley, bnst of John 
Adams, and grindstone. 

T. C. Chardevoyne, bnst of 
Lafayette. 

1830. William B. Walker, a port- 

folio for maps. 
E. Blonnt, five maps. 
Samnel Akerley , H.D.^maps, 

drawings, prints, &o. 

1831. H. Kelley, marine prodnc- 

tions. 

1832. Leon Vaisse, spyglass, mod- 

els, and engravings. 
Jared L. Moore, minerals. 
Andrew Seymour, do. 
Mr. Milliken, do. 

1833. Lewis Seymour, do. 

1834. Prof. Nathaniel Moore , do. 
1836. A. Tracy, do. 

J. Jebine, do. 

Rev. John Brigham, Spanish 
bridle. 
1836. 0. W. Morris, minerals and 

birds. 
1841 . John Qebhard , Jr. , minerals. 

Dr. Dudley Allen, minerals 
and fossils. 

J. H. Scram, minerals and 
fossils. 

L. Y. Avery, minerals. 

Brewster, portions of mam- 
moth. 

J/ Amot, coins. 

J. W. Trask, coins. 

M. Hummel, do. 

B. R. Winthrop, coins, and 
intaglios. 

C.8erruys,Charge d' Affaires, 
Belgium, medal. 

Washington Hunt, map 
boundary survey. 
1847. Joseph Harris, Revolution- 

ary relics. 

Washington Harris, Revolu- 
tionary relics. 

Wm. Dealtry, coins, shells, 
and ancient pottery.* 

Jean B. Roger, minerals. 

DONOBS TO TBI LiBBABT. 

VoU. 

Hartin E. Thompson 26 

Stomal Akerly, M. D 100 

James W.Dominick, 11 

do. Dunn's Atlas. . . . 

Lewis Seymour 8 

H.C. Sleight 16 

JohnB. Loring,M.D 13 



VollL 

Thomas MeAuley, D. D 60 

Daniel B. Tylee 80 

Peter Sharpe 51 

J. F. Schrosder, D. D 40 

John SUdeU 61 

James Manor, D. D 20 

C. 0. Cambreleng 14 

American Tract Society 30 

N. Y. City Tract Society 21 

N. Y. Citv Bible Society 76 

John Monsott 20 

Charles Mapes 10 

Asher RBey 14 

John Rogers 10 

Abraham De Camp 14 

John D. Waldron 3 

Manton Eastbum, D. D 4 

Rev. John Stanford 1 

Samuel Wood ft Sons 66 

David Hosack, M. D It 

William E. Dean 7 

John W. Hamersley 31 

Georae Hodgson 8 

Charles Ooff. 31 

Robert D. Weeks 24 

Rev. S. R. Brown 6 

D. Appleton A Co 15 

William B. BoUes i 

John Qriscom, M. D 2 

William Jsckson 3 

William L. Stone S 

do. Nos. periodical.... 6 

Le on Vaisse 24 

Thomas Alien 1 

Lindley Murray 6 

Thomas Bridgman 1 

WaiiamChapin 1 

G. Coles 1 

Miss E. Phillips 1 

Rev. E. C. Bridgman 3 

Rev. Daniel WeUs 1 

George Gill 2 

John S. Taylor 3 

Mrs. Mary Dixon 25 

Prosper M. Wetmore 8 

Henry B.Davies 1 

Samuel Porter 2 

Horace Greeley 1 

Saztonft Miles 1 

Hon. Washington Hunt, 1 map. 

Charles Burdett 8 

Brittaln L. WooUcy 1 

Charles S. G. Goodrich 1 

Thomas Lawson, M. D 1 

Com. Charles Morris 3 

Regents University, N. Y. S 

Secretary of State, N. Y. S 45 

AWend 8 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Smith 1 

Rbcbiyed bt Labiks' Committeb akd At- 

FBOFBIATED TO FeMALB DbFABTMENT. 

1862 

Mr. C. ZabrisWe $20 00 

Chas. E. Butler 26 00 

James G. Day 6 00 

Edwin W. Stoughton 6 00 

Chaa. F. Sonthmayd. 26 00 



IP' v**Mr/;»f, 



ANNUi.L BEPDBT OT THE 







Asptn'iniU, WllUa^ H 


'.'.'.','.'.'.','.'. 35 00 








*Bel], James L. 


'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 15 00 


IHIO 


4 00 


1H31 


•Bolton, Cartii 




800 


1833 


•Blackwell, Jowph 








Bmokei.JoMthan 

*Bcaokai,Joitaaa 
















30 00 


mi 




30 OO 


1833 


Beoker, Walter 


;.'.".'.'.."... 30 00 




Benedict, Sannel W. 


F.G.Sirfta 10 DO 


1S31 


Bollea, William B. 


ber... 


... 30 OO 




Bollei. F. 


Hlu 


H. 


18U 


•Bee™, Cfrenni 








Bedell. D. D.. Rt. BeT. G. ThonloB 

Bridge, John 


'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 30 00 


















Brewer, John H. 

Benedict, Calebs. 
BnihneU.OnianiDi 
Brook*, Alfred 
BoKart,Jane< 














'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 20 00 


1853 














15 00 


I8£S 


Brftdj, William V. 
Bradford. Alex. W. 




10 00 




'.'.'.'.'.'.'.... 10 00 


1860 


Bo7d,Jolin8c«tt 




1B61 


Brown, Avery T. 
BlodgeU,WimamT. 
Balliird, Frank W, 






...'..'.'.'.'.'. 6 00 


1862 








'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 3 00 




B«wne, KcbatdH.' 




100 




Bnrr, Edwin ;■ - 


'mfrtendB. 




BnUer.ChwleaE. 


Uter.. 


S6M 




Butler, Willuun Alien 








Bnek, Dr. Onrdon 


!"!'.!!.!; iooo 


Biooka, BllBba 




30 00 




Booth, Rev. Robert B. 


<n 


30 00 




BeUoWB,Re».H«DtjW. 


. Field 


10 00 




Bradtah, Lather 




u nn 




Beera, Joseph D. 
Brown, James 


:;:::; :::imm 










Bldwell. Waller H. 


Lmt Hembiob. 








CUyqf y^B York. 






assiw. 


'AnderaoD, Elbert 






Brown, Stewart 


•Alien. Stephen 






Brouson,H.D.,OUTer 


•itdMKii.^™' 












tlt!^"-ih^m^ 


AUen. Udrcb 






Booth, WUUam A. 


•ATerin.HemM 






Barney, Hiram 


•ATerOl. AngneUn 

AoBlCD.DlTfd 






Brady, James T. 






Baker, Henry J. 


Alsop.JoBeph W. 






Barclay, George 
Booth WlUiamT. 


Adee, George T. 






Adams, D. D., Ber. Wm. 






Boyd.WillUmL. 


Alstjme, Jobn 






Bairada, F. L. 


Arnold, Dan H. 








Atterbnry, Benjamin B. 




1818 


•Coldtn, Cadw^ader D. 








•Clarkion, Oen. Uatlhew 


Adier, ReT. Saouel 




1829 


Ciam, Jacob 


isaKsr"- 




1831 


•Cornell, Robert C. 




1333 


Corning, Jaaper 
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1847. Cbanncej, Heniy 

Collios, Edward K. 

Chamberlain, William 

Cobb, James N. 

Coit, Hennr 
1854. ^Cornell, George J. 
1866. Cassebeer, Henry A. 
1866. Campbell, John 
1868. Chanler, J. Winthrop 

Campbell, William W. 
I860. Channcey, Jr., Henry 
1862. Cozzens, Abraham M. 

Crosby, John P. 

Colgate, Edward 

Connolly, Charles H. 

Coulter. Samael 

Clark, Horace F. 

Craven. Alfred W. 

Cotheal, Alexander J. 

Corwin, Charles F. 

Chapin, D.P., Rev. Edwin H. 

Cnmmings, D J)», Bev. J. W. 

Creighton, D.D., Bev. William 

Campbell, Robert 

ClarKson, Matthew 

Carrigan, Andrew 

Cromwell, William 

Cooper, Peter 

Carun, John 

Cannon, Le Grand 

Cowles, Edward E. 

Cochrane, John 

1819. Dnrand, John P. 
1830. Dobbin, James 
1832. ^Downer, Bamnel 

1834. Donglaa, James 

1835. *Day, Mahlon 
1839. Davies, Henry E. 
1847. Delano, Franklin H. 

Dnrant, Clark 

Dodge, Edward 
1866. De Peyster, Frederic 

Dn Hois, Cornelius 
1862. De Peyster, James F. 

Dix, Gen. John A. 

Douglass, Benjamin 

De Forest, W. Wheeler 

Donaldson James 

Dore, John 

Delano, B. F. 

Dunning, W. 

Douglas, William 

Douglass, George 

Drew, Daniel 

Dodge, William E. 

Dodge. Jr., William E. 

De Witt, D.D., Bev. Thomas 

Evarts, William H. 
Elliot, M.D., Augustus G. 
Elsworth, Henry 
Elsworth, E. 

1818. *Ferguson, John 

1819. ^Fleming, John 
1632. FaUe, Thomas H. 
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1847. Field. Benjamin H. 
1866. Field, Cyrus W. 
1868. Fancher, Enoch L. 

Folsom, George 
1862. Franklin. Morris 

Frothingham, Bev. Octavius B. 

Field, Hickson W. 

Field, Courtland De Peyster 

Fuller, Dudley B. 

Ferris, A. M. 

Fish, Hamilton 

Fischel, Bev. Arnold 

1819. *Gibbons, Thomas 
1832. *Greele, Augustus 
1847. Grinnell, Moses H. 

Groesbeck, David 

Green, John C. 

Gardner. Thomas 
1862. GUbert, Clinton 

Gescheidt, M.D., Anthony 

Gibbs, M J)., Wolcott 

Gallaudet, Bev. Thomas 

Gray, Jr., Horace 

Gerard, James W. 

Gale, Thomas W. 

Gray. John A . C. 

Gunther, Christian G. 

Gibbes, Robert Morgan 

Goodhue, Charles C. 

Gamer, Thomas 

Giraud, Jr., Edward 

1819. ♦Hyer, Garrit 

1826. ^Hedges. Timothy 

1827. ♦Hone, Philip 

1830. *Hosack, M.D., David 

1832. Habited, WUIiamM. 

1833. *Hicks, Samuel 
*Henriques, Moses 

1834. «Holmes. Obadiah 
Harris, Townsend 

1846. Hall, Francis 

1847. *Hurlbut, Elisha D. 
Hicks. Henry W. 
Hall. Valentine G. 

1856. •Halsted. Caleb 0. 
1868. Hurlbut, Henry A. 

^Harsen, M.D.. Jacob 

Huntington, Daniel 

Hays,WiUiamH. 

Hotftnan, John T. 

Hitchcock, D.D., Bev. Roswell D. 

Hunt, Wilson G. 

Haggerty, John 

Harper, James 

Hosack. M.D., Alex. E. 

Hoflftaaan, Samuel Y. 

Hogeboom, John T. 

Haven. John 

Hone, Bobert B. 

Hughes, D.D., Most Bev. John 

Howland, Bev. Bobert S. 

Holbrook, Francis L. 

1819. •Irving, John T. 
1846. Irvia, Richard 
1862. Ingham, Thomaa 
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1818. •Jar, Pet«r ADfottel 
1833. 'Joseph, J. L. 
IBIT. *Johiiiton. John 

* Jones, Walter R. 
188!. JereinlBh. ThomaB 

JtSlwj. Bdwird 8. 

JofaDslon, Jsraes B. 

johnitoQ, John T. 
1818. *K<pp. Leonard 
1833. Kl 
1B33. Ki 
1831. K< 



18W. •L«e,r,ideon 
1830. *LoTett, Jamei 
1833. ■Lenox. Robert 
IB33. LlriDgatoQ, CharleiL. 

Lord, Rtitua L. 
181T. Lord, Daniel 

'Leapp, Charles 11. 
18SI. Uwrence, Joseph 
1853. Lee, WlUiam F. 

L;on, WiUijun 
IStS. Lowerr, John 
1868. Le«eridKe,JohnW. C. 

186S. lAdlu'm. Nicholaa 

Lenox, Jamea 

LorriUard. Peter 

Lot, Ablel A. 

Lord. John T. 

Little, Georsa W. 

Lathrop, D.D., Rot. Ed. 
181T. *Marr»y, Jr., John 
1819. 'Milnor, D. D,, Rby. Jaa. 

*UHpea, Jonaa 
18M. "Moore, Dr. Samnel 
18IS. *Uiller, Silvanna 
IBST. *M«Carthr, Dcnnli 

•Hitcbeli. M.D., Samael L. 
1818. •Hapes, Charlea 
1830. *McCracken, H. 

UBxvell, Hugh 
1833, •MolntyrB, Archibald 
184S. Uarcf, WilllaniH, 
1847. Ulnturn, Robert B. 

*Uanlce, Dc Forest 

*Ullla, Drake 

UcCullangh, Jamei 
I8S1. HelGBlf, H. b., John T. 
1863. HotEBn, Edwin D. 
18Sa. Morsaa, [ieorgn D. 

KitcheU, Samuel L. 
IBtS. Martin, baac F. 

*Uacaulev, D- D., Bev. nion 
1860. Uarquaod, Frederick 



latO. Uone.BamiielP. B. 

Hone, Sidney E. 
isel. Uarrla, Oran W. 
isei. Hoore, TboB. W. C. 

HaTO, M. D., Wm. 8. 

MoK,U.D., Valentine 

Moore, OeorgeB. 

McMartln. Peter 

Uorsan, D. D., Iter. Wm. F. 

MoUeoberf , D. D., Rev. Ww. 

Uornn, Chories 

Uarahail, Charles H. 

Mannlere, BenJamlQ F. 

HartiD, William R. 

Head, Ralph 

Hott, William F. 

JIdR, Jr., William F. 

Hall, Henrr W. T. 

Herritt, Oeanre 

Killer, George H. 

McCord, Jacob U. 

Hfsaennr, Thomu 

Miller, Wm. A. 

Monroe, Col. Jamea 



Nelaan. William 
1863. Nlblo. William 
Hack, Junei 
Nelson, Edward D. 
Norrie, Adam 

1811. Olcott, Jededlah 

183r, •Oothoot, John 
185S. Otmatead. Leirla J 
18(S1. OsboD. I). D., Rev. A. H. 

Oagood, D. D., Rev. Samuel 

O' Conor, Cliarlei 

Op dyke, George 

Oothoot, Henry 

OdeU, WilUam A. 

1832. Peet. Harvey P. 
1811. Pell. Waldea 

PenToid, Edmnod 

■Phelps, AnsoD G. 

Pattenon. Joseph W. 

Feet, laaac Levis 

Peet.EdmandB. 

•Peet, Edward 
1863. Pike, Daniel 

Paine, John 

Pell, Robert L. 

Phelps, Royal 

Peril, Pelallah 

Prichard.WUliamU. 

PatoD, Thomas C. M. 

Phelpa, John J. 

Phelps, laaac If . 

Park, Cbarles F. 

Philbin, Stephen 

Paine, Dr. Uartyn 

Parmly, Samuel W, 

Parmty, Eieaier 

Potts, D. D., Rev. Geo. 

Potter, D. D„ Rl. Rev. HaraUo 

Phillips, D. D., BeT. Wm. W. 
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1819. 
1822. 
1824. 
1834. 
1842. 
1847. 
1556. 

1860. 
1862. 



1818. 
1819. 

1820. 
1821. 
1826. 
1829. 

1831. 

1833. 
1834. 
1847. 



1856. 
1868. 



1859. 
1860. 



1862. 



*Boinaine, Samnel B. 
Bogera, John M. 
^Batgera, Col. Henry 
Bobbins, George S. 
BoBsell, Israel 
^Bogers, J. Smjth 
Boome, Charles 
Bandolph, Franklin F. 
Bankin, Bobert G. 
Bntherhird, Lewis M. 
Bossell, James F. 
Baphall, Bey. Morris J. 
Bicnards, A. C. 
Bnssell, Charles H. 
Robinson, Edward K. 
Bobertson, Jacob A. 
Baymond, Henry J. 

*8ieenback, Anthony 
•Sharpe, Peter 
•SUdell, John 
Smith. WiUiam 
*Smith, James 
Stevens, M. D., Alex. H. 
♦Shroeder, D. D., Rev. J. F. 
*StayTesant, Peter G. 
*Seymour, Lewis 
•Seymour, Thaddens 
*Shipman. George P. 
•Stone, Wmiamli. 
Spoffbrd, Paul 
Stnart, Bobert L. 
Swan, Benjamin L. 
Seymour, William N. 
Stnrgesi Jonathan 
•Smith, Bnel 
Stebbins. Henry G. 
Sm^h, William H. 
•Smith, Cornelius 
Strong, William K. 
Swords, Charles B. 
•Stuyvesant, Gerard 
Smith, Augustus F. 
Schieffelin, Henry M. 
Salisbury, Henry 
Smith, Uriah J. 
Smith, Charles 
Strong, Oliver S. 
Smith, E. Delafield 
Slade, John M. 
Smith, Ber. John Cotton 
Sloan, Samuel 
•Smith, Washington 
Schell, Augustus 
Schell, Bobert 
Schell, Bichard 
Smyth, Henrv A. 
Stuyvesant, A. V. H. 
Stoddard, Bev. Charles A. 
Schook. Bev. James L^ 
Scott, Lieut.-General Wlnfield 
Smith, Bev. AsaD. 
Stnrges, Jonathan 
Sampson Joseph 
Schurchart, Frederick 
Stokes, James 
Sands, Austin 
Stewart, Alexander T. 
Smith, Alba F. 



1862. Stout, Andrew y. 
Starr, Egbert 
Smith, M. D., Joseph M. 
Stone, William W. 
Spring, D. D., Bev. Gardner 

1825. •Thompson Jeremiah 

1830. Thompson, Bobert 

1831. Thompson, Martin E. 

1834. •Thompson, Samuel 
Titus, Peter S. 

1835. Thompson, David 
1845. Taylor, Moses 
1847. Tileston, Thomas 

Thome, Jonathan 

Talbot, Charles N. 
1850. Trimble, Georee T. 
1856. Tiemann, Daniel F. 
1868. Tiemann, Peter Cooper 

Trimble, MerriU 

Tallmadge, Frederick A. 
1860. Trask, Charles H. 
1802. Taylor, WiUiam B. 

Taylor, George 

Titus, James H. 

True, D. D. Rev., Charles K. 

Todd, William W. 

Thompson, William A. 

Thorn, W. K. 

1847. •UnderhiU^oshua S. 
1862. Underbill, Walter 
UUshcefer, Michael 

1817. •Varick, Bichard 

1818. •Van Wyck, Pierre C. 
1821. Yerplanck. Gulian C. 
1855. Vandewater, W. 
1858. Van Schaick, Myndert 
1860. Tan Arsdale, John 
1862. Van Winkle, Edgar S. 

Van Nostrand, David 
Van Benren, M. M. 
Van Nest, Jr. Bev. AbramB. 
Yarnnm, Joseph B. 
Yinton, D. D., Bev. Francis 
Yinton, D. D., Bev. Alexander 
Yanderbilt, Cornelius 
Yermilyea, D. D., Bev. T. B. 

1818. •Warner, George 

1819. •Woodhull, Bev. 

1828. •Watts, Jr. M. D., John 
1830. Williams. John H. 

1832. •Woolley, Britain L. 
•Wayland, Charies 
•Weeks, Robert D. 

1833. Walker, Joseph 
•Willis, John R. 
•Wyckoir, Henry B. 
Ward, John 
•Wolfe, Christopher 

1834. Wisner, Gabriel 
•WardeU, Charies 

1841. Winthrop, Benjamin B. 
1847. •Wetmore, William S. 

Wetmore, Prosper M. 

•Wilmerding, Wm. E. 

Wheeler, Eum 
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IT. ■WIthenpooD, Junes 

Watidoa, Jamaa Y. 

Wolfg,BaUiaDielH. 
S3. Warner, Andrew 
tS. •Willluna, M. D., Ahrtham T. 
60. Wheelwright, Be nJBmlu F. 
m. Ward, AugoBtDS H. 

Whitiock^r.,Wmiam 

Willfltta. Samuel 

WilUi, Edward 



1830. Yannir, A, 

1S3S. Tatea.JohnB, 

ISS8. Yoang, Heory 

1863. YooDg, Edmnild M. 
ABxmy. 
AUen, Otii 
Ballard, Uoratla 
Benedict, Jr., Lewii 
Beaton, Nathaniel B. 
Campbell, Robert 
earning, Eraatua 
Harrti. Ira 
Homphrej, Janea 
Jamaa, Rct. WilUain 
KiDg.BnTiuH. 
Porter, John K. 
Prentice, G. P. 
Perry, Ell 
Fnmi.JohliT. L. 
Sathbone, Joel 
Robioion. Lacina 
Street, Alhed B. 
Townaand, Franklin 
Tan Dvck, Henry H. 
Weed Tharlow 
Woolworth, Samnel B. 

Mbion. 
BorrowB, Lorenso 



Lockhart J. 

Aubtati. 
Morgan.Christopher 
Porter, John 
Seward, Wm. H. 
Wright, Dwlgbt 

Uilei, EdwiD 

Cook, Jamet M. 

Brookltfn. 
BttTOOrt, J. Canoo 



ISfiS. Caldwell Samnel B. 

Greenwood, Joseph M. 
Bnbbard Uohard W. 
Mnrphy Henry C. 
Billiman. BenJamlD D. 
Smith, Cyma P. 

Buffalo. 



Bultemvit. 
Waahbam. A. O. 

BinghamUm. 
Ncklnion, Daniel S. 

Bedford. 
Robertson. Ueieklah D. 

Braaher FaUa. 
Eorlbard, Calvin T. 



Reals, Thomas 
Granger, Francis 
Smith, James B. 

Oanateo. 
Taylor, Nathaniel C. 

Canion. 
Bamei, Joseph 

VattOe. 
Halstead, J. B. 



*Tates, Rev. Andrew 

Corning, 
bring, William 

Ouba. 
Hatch, WolcDlt 

College Point. 
Poppenhnaen, Conrad 
Schleicher, Herman A. 

I>eporii. 
Wheeler, Ne^on K. 

Sater. 
Bell, James A. 

Barker, Benajah 

Amott, John 
Bevler, Henry H. 

Aoptu. 
Pierce, George T. 

Lawrence, John W, 
Horida. 
Hillmlne, William A. 

Fiilton. 
Wolcott, J. J. 



Ibrt Covington. 
Paddock, HeniT A. 
Fort riain. 
Adams, Robert 

<7m««eo. 
Wadsworth, Gen. Jai. S. 
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Oreenwieh* 
1862. Boi0e» David A. 

Grassy Point. 
Conger, Abraham B. 

SdstingB, 
Bauch, John A. 

Havana, 
Cook, Charles 

ffomellsviUe. 
Aldist, Martin 

Ithaca. 
-* Boardman, D. 
Whiting, Cornell 

Jamaica. 
King, John A. 

Kinderkook. 
*Vftn Bnren, Martin 

LatoyersviUe, 
Ramsej, Joseph H. 
Lockport, 
Hnnt, Washington 
Walter, Peter D. 

lAttieFaUs. 
Benton, Nathaniel 8. 
NetJpburgh. 
Brown, John W. 
HasbroQck, William C. 
Weed, Harrey 

NewBoeheUe. 
Smith, M. D., Albert 

New LottSt L, L 
Snediker, Isaac 

Niagara Falls. 
Porter, Peter A. 

Ogdensburgh. 
King, Preston 
Sldnner, J. W. 

Olean. 
Merritt, Abraham 
OneorUa, 
Ford, E. J. 

Onondaga. 
Alvord, Thomas G. 

Ostoeo. 
Fay, George W. 
Murray, Hamilton 
Tremaine, L3rmaii 
Ovid. 
Seely, John E. 

Oiford. 
aark, Dwight H. 

Fort Byron, 
Ross, Elmore P. 

Fori Cfiester. 
Van Rensselaer, Wm. P. 

Flattsburgh. 
Stetson, Lemuel 

Bocfiester, 
Borke, William 

Boot. 
Bowdish, John 

Bussdl. 
Smith. Rassell 

Saratoga Springs. 
Cook, Ransom 
Stone, William L. 
Stevens, Eldward P. 
Schenectcuiy. 
Van Vorst, A. A. 



Setauket. 
1863. Strong, Selah B. 

StUkoater. 
Eddy, Samnel 

Syracuse. 
Avery, Latham 
Leavenworth, E. W. 
May, Rev. Samuel J. 
Munroe, Allen 
Sedgwick. Charles B. 
Woolworth, Richard 

Troy. 
Brinsmade, M. D., Thos. C. 
Colt, D. D.,Rev. Thos. W. 
Edwards. Jonathan 
Hawley.PhiUp 
Heartt, PhiUp M. 
Schrwer, Peter 
Thorn, James 

Utica. 
Denio, Hiram 
Perkins, George R. 
Sayre, James 
Seymour, Horatio 
Walker, Thomas R. 

Watefford. 
Cramer, John 
Stewart, John 

Waterloo. 
Fatzlnger. Thomas 

Watertown. 
Cooper, Howell 

Yonkers, 
Carter, Rev. Abraham B. 
Flagg, Ethan 
UnderhiU, Edward 
Waring, John T. 
Waring, William C. 
New Jersey. 
Burrill, Charles— Hoboken 
Gregory, Dudley S.— Jersey City 
Green, James W.— Trenton 
Kendall, Amos— Trenton 
Lavton, William— Newark 
Olden, Charles S.— Trenton 
Poor, D. D., Rev. Daniel W., New- 
ark 
Stevens, Edwin E.— Hoboken 
Smith, M. D., Lyndon A.— New- 
ark 
Steams, Rev. Dr.— Newark 

Pennsylvania. 
Morris, Wistar.— Philadelphia 

Sngland. 
Bates, Joshua— London 
Brown, William — Liverpool 
Peabody, George— London 

France. 
Yaisse, Prof. Leon— Paris 

Ladibs. 
Adams, Mrs. WiUiam 
Astor, Jr., Mrs. John J. 
Baker, Mrs. Henry J. 
Beekman. Mrs. James W. 
Bradish, Mrs. Luther 
Broadhead, Mrs. John B. 
Brooks, Mrs. Erastus 
Brown, Mrs. Helena T. 
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Cluk. Un. Uorftoe P. 
Clinch, UlB« Anna C. 
Cabb.Hm. JameBtf. 
Colden Mrs. Fanny 
Cooper, Kra. Cornelia 
Cmier, Hn. Doaglu 
Db^w, Ure. HoDr^ E. 



Holbrook, Mrs, Ann 
Uoiack, Hn. Alexudsc E. 
laeUn, Hn. Adrian 
Jmj, UiM EliwbBtb C. 
Jooes, Ura. James J. 
Jones, Ulsa Uarjr S. 
Enapp, Km. Bhapfaerd 
Uwrsnce,Un.Lfdia 
lawrenca, Mre. HMTJett 
Lee, MrB. WUiUm P. 
Low, Un. Abiel A. 
Lfon, Ura. Saun B. 
Manrj, Uiu Ann 
miter, Ura. Jalla 
UlntDTD, Un. Robert B. 
lit — TtiiiH mulced vllb ■ ■ an dec 



1S61. MoTBSn. Un. Edwin D. 
Mora*, Ura, Samael P. B. 
Ualler, Ura. CorneUa B. 
OdeU. Hra. WilUam A. 
Patterson, Ura. Joseph 
Poet. Ura. Harvav F 
Poet, itn. Harf To! 



W. 



Plerrepont, Ure. Henry B, 
Pntnam, Ura. Washington 
Robbiaa. Ura. George 9. 
Rooaeieit, Ura. Jamea J. 
Bcbell. Ura. llabert » 

Sip, Ura. Sarah B. 
Smith, Ura. Wm.H. 
BDeillDg, Ura. Eliza T. 
Bpencer. Un. Catharine LorQUtd 
Spring, Ura. Gardiner 
Stoner, Ura. Harriet 
Stongbton, Urg. Uarr F. 
Stout, Ura. Andrew T, 
Stay resant, Ura. Heleaa 
Swan, Mrs. Frederick G. 
Taber, Uiia HatrletU 
Thayer, Un. John B. 
TIemann, Ura. Daniel F. 
Trimble, Un, George T. 
Trimble, Ura. Uerritt 
Walter, Mn. Ellen 
"Warner, Mrs. George 
Warner, Mrs. Aadrew 
Warner, Ulas Kate 
Wetmore, Klsa Emily U. 
Wlnthrop. Ura. Ellia A. C. 
Wlthrop, Ulai Elii SCoyresait 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

I. PapUs are provided for by the InstltaitloQ In nil reepects, dothing and 
traveliog expeniies excepted, at the rate of one hundred and fifty dollais each 
per annuiD. Qothiug will also be fnniished by the Institntion If dedred, at an 
additional annoal charge of thirty dollars. Payment Is required, semi-annnally, 
in sdvoiiM. 

II. The rcgnlar time of adiaiHion ia at the cloee of the Tacation, vhich ei- 
(endB fiotn the last Wednesday of June to the Gist Wednesday of September. 
No papil vrill be received at any other time, except In very extiaordinarr 



m. No dedaetlon will be made fiom the annual charge in cousequence of 
absence, on any Hcconnt whaterer, except sickness, nor for the vacation. 

IV. Applicants for admission to be educated at the public expense, should be 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-five years. The Institution will not 
bold itself bound to reoeire any not embraced wiUiin this rule, but may do so 
at diacretifm. 

V. Satisfactory security will be reqaiied for the punctual payment of bills, and 
for the suitable clothing of ttie pupil . 
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YI. Application from a distance, letters of inquiry, &c., must be addressed, 
post-paid, to the Principal of the Institution. The selection of pupils to be 
supported at the public expense is made by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, at Albany, to whom all communications on the subject must be ad- 
dressed. • 

Vn. Should objections exist to the admission of any individual, the Board 
reserre to themselves, or their officers, a discretionary power to reject the appli- 
cation. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire annual expense 
to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery and necessary school books are 
furnished by the Institution. No extra charge is made, in case of sickness, for 
medical attendance, medicines, or other necessary provisions. 

It is suggested to the friends of deaf mute children, that the names of 
familiar objects may be taught them with comparative ease before their admis- 
sion, and that possession of such knowledge, in any degree, materially facili- 
tates their subsequent advancement. To be able to write an easy hand, or at 
least to form letters with a pen, is likewise a qualification very desirable. In 
reference to this subject, it is recommended that the words which constitute 
writing lessons or copies, preparatory to admission, should be such as have been 
previously made intelligible to the learner. 

In the case of each pupil entering the Institution, it is deidrable to obtain 
written answers to the following questions. Particular attention to this subject 
is requested. 

1. What is the name of the individual 7 If he has a middle name it should 
be given in full. 

2. When was he bom f Give the year, month, and day of the month. 

8. Was he born deaf f And if so, was there any cause which is supposed to 
have operated before birth f If not, at what age did he lose his hearing. And 
by what disease or accident ? 

4. Is the deafness total or partial f If the latter, what Is the degree of 
hearing? e.g. Can he distinguish any spoken words f or hear the human 
voice at all ? or what voices can he hear f 

6. Have any attempts been made to remove the deafiiessf and what are the 
results of such efforts f 

6. Is there any ability to read ? or articulate on the lips ? 

7. Have any attempts been made to communicate instruction f and is he ac- 
quainted with any trade or art? or with the mode of forming letters with a 
pen? 

8. Is he laboring under any bodily infirmity, such as palsy, nervous 
trembling, malformation of the limbs, defective vision ? or does he show any 
signs of mental imbecility, or idiocy ? 

9. Are there any cases of deafness in the same family, or among the col- 
lateral branches of kindred ? and how, and when produced ? 
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CHAPTER 825. 

An Ad to provide for the Care and Education of Indigent Deaf Mules under (he age 

of twdve years. Passed, AprU 25thi 1863. 

The People of the State of New Torkf represented in Senate and Assembly, do enaU 
as follows : 
SBcnoH 1. Whenever a deaf mute child, under the age of twelve yearSi ehaU 






10. What are the names, occupation, and residence (nearest post-offioe) of the 
parents ? Give the Christian names of hoth father and mother. 

11. Is either of the parents dead? If so, has a second connection been 
formed by marriage ? 

12. Was there any relationship or consanguinity between the parents pre- "^ 
vious to marriage? e. g. Were they cousins ? Q 

18. What are the number and names of their children ? 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

BENJAMIN R. WINTHROP, Pretident, 
Andrew WAJuncB, Secretary. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to '* The Nsw Yobk Institution ioe thi iNSTEUcnoN of 
THB Deai and Dumb," incoiporated by the Legislature of New York in the year 
1817* the sum of dollars. 

IN RELATION TO THE ADMISSION OF PUPILS UNDER 

THE AGE OF TWELVE YEARS, 

New Yoek Insttfution for thi ) 
Instruction of thb Deaf and Dumb. ) 

The Directors of this Institution deem it proper to call public attention to the 
provisions of an Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, a copy of 
which accompanies this Circular. 

By this law it is made the duty of the Overeeer of the Poor of the town, or 
of the Supervisor of the county, where any deaf mute child may be, who is 
under the age of twelve years, and is liable to- become a public charge, to place 
such child in said Institution. 

Whenever, also, any parent, guardian, or friend of a deaf mute child, between 
six and twelve years of age, shall make application to any such Overseer of the 
Poor, or Supervisor of the county, it will become their duty, in cases specified 
in the Act, to have the child placed in said Institution. 

The Forms of an application and of a Certificate of the Overseer or Super- 
visor, will be found below. It is suggested that public officers, such as 
County Clerks, District Attorneys, &c., would render useful service to the un- 
fortunate class for whom the law is intended to provide, by distributing this 
Circular, and by giving suitable directions to the parents and friends of deaf 
mutes, in their respective counties. 

ANDREW WARNER, 

Secretary. 
Dated, New York, June, 1863. 
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l>ecame a charge for its maintenance on anj of the towns or connties of this 
State, or shall he liable to become snch charge, it shall be the dntj of the Over- 
leers of the Poor of such town, or of the SaperrisorB of snch connty, to place 
snch child in the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dmnb. 

&B0. 2. Any parent, guardian, or friend of a deaf mute child, within this 
State, OTcr the age of six jears, and under the age of twelve years, may make 
application to the Orerseers of the Poor of any town, or to any Supervisor of the 
county, where such child may be, showing, by satisfactory affidavit, or other 
proof, that the health, morals, or comfort of such child may be endangered, or 
not properly cared for, and, thereupon, it shall be the duty of such overseer or 
Bupervisor, if satisfied that the parents or natural protectors of such child are, 
or such child is, in indigent circumstances, to place such child in the New York* 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

810. 8. The children placed in said Institution, in pursuance of the foregoing 
sections, shall be maintained therein at the expense of the county from whence 
they came, provided that such expense shall not exceed one hundred and fifty 
dollars each, per year, until they attedn the age of twelve years, unless the 
Directors of said Institution shall find, as to any such child, that it is not a 
proper subject to remain in said Institution. 

Sio. 4. The expenses for the board, tuition, and clothing of such deaf mute 
children, placed, as aforesaid, in said Institution, not exceeding the amount of 
one hundred and fifty dollars per year, above allowed, shall be raised and col- 
lected as are other expenses for the support of the poor of the county from 
which such children shall be received ; and the bills therefor, properly authen- 
ticated by the Principal, or one of the officers of said Institution, shall be paid to 
said Institution by the said county ; and its County Treasurer or Chamberlain, as 
the case may be, is hereby directed to pay the same on presentation, so that the 
amount thereof may be borne by the proper county. 

Sio. 6. This act shalltake effect immediately. 



IForm qf Affidavit and Applioaiion . ] 
w York, 

COUMTT Of 



8tati Of New York, ) . 



of the town of In said county, being duly 

sworn, says that he is the /athar of a deaf mute child, residing 

with deponent, and who was bom on the day of that in 

consequence of the straitened circumstances of deponent (orqfthe parerUt of mod 
ehUd), its morals and comfort cannot be properly cared for, in its present situa- 
tion ; and deponent desires that said child may be placed in the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, for support and educa- 
tion, pursuant to Chapter 825 of the Laws of 1868. 

Subscribed and sworn this day of 

186 , before me, 
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